





467, Cornwall, it 
is nature that pre- 
dominates—sea 
first and land sec- 
ond. There is al- 
ways something 
to excite the eye. gy 


467, this Riviera 
playground of 
kings and million- 
aires the most de- 
manding seeker 
of Paradise on 
earth will find 


what he desires. gy 
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Pure elegance...with 


Now America has a new kind of fine car, 
one that combines even greater luxury 
with 14 inches less length. Specifically de- 
signed for today’s close-packed traffic, the 
new Lincoln Continental is slimmer, 
easier to park and handle. But its greatest 
achievement is in standards of quality and 
reliability...standards so high that it 
alone, among all American fine cars, is 
now warranted for two full years or 24,000 
miles. 

‘There are so many other pleasures to 
discover: Doors that open at the center- 





a two-year/24,000 mile pledge of 


line for unusual ease of entrance. Contour- 
zoned seats cushioned with nearly twice 
the usual amount of foam rubber. The 
first hydraulic windshield wipers, silent 
and 50 percent more powerful. This coun- 
try’s only four-door convertible. America’s 
largest V-8 engine—and biggest brakes. 
This car is so advanced in design and 
durability it will keep right on revealing 
new virtues mile after velvet mile—but 
isn’t that just the enduring kind of auto- 
mobile you’ve wanted? 
Lincoln-Mercury Division, Sord Notor Company, 


‘cellence* 


*Ford Motor Company warrants to its dealers, and its 
dealers, in turn, warrant to their Lincoln Continental 
customers as follows: That for 24 months or for 24,000 
miles, whichever comes first, free replacement, includ 
ing related labor, will be made by dealers, of any part 
with a defect in workmanship or materials. 

Tires are not covered by the warranty; appropriate 
adjustments will continue to be made by the tire com 
panies. Owners will remain responsible for normal 
maintenance service and routine replacement of main 
tenance items such as filters, spark plugs, ignition 


points and wiper blades. 
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world’s most famous fragrance. 


PEGE 
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magnificent 
hua! 





The fragrance more men admire, more women desire—Arpége —now in a refillable spray mist. Measured to give you just enough fragrance with 


every spray. Now in all Lanvin fragrances, My Sin, Pretexte, Rumeur, Scandal and Spanish Geranium, 2 ounces $5.00, refills $3.75 (plus tax). 


LANVIN 
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rom Motorola alone... 


STEREO Hi-Fi 
AND MATCHING 
TELEVISION 
in cabinets 
of the Drexel 


ae Declaration collection 

tis 

all 

1H wy This Motorola” Stereo Hi-Fi matches perfectly all the 

; ; fine-furniture pieces in Drexel’s Declaration grouping 

ii ...and the charming simplicity of its Shaker-inspired 
design blends with any contemporary motif. 

The exclusive Motorola Vibrasonic system brings 
you sound reverberation such as you hear in a “‘live”’ 
concert-hall performance. Three separate amplifiers 
and three separate speaker systems (instead of the 
usual two) assure unmatched tonal purity. 

Below: Motorola’s new Picture Frame Tube (23” 

over-all diagonal meas., 283 sq. in. picture viewing area) soil 
in the Declaration TV companion piece. Available itty tener 


HOWARI 


with remote control. 
DORIS M 


SPECIFICATIONS S 
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JUNE Cover. Rather than select one subject from this month’s contents, to speak for the 
entire issue, Holiday’s Art Department has devised a composite cover using nearly all our 
themes for June. Laid out on a current calendar are titles, pictures and quotations that 
hint at the delicacies within. Having Clifton Fadiman fall on a Thursday is not meant to 
suggest the day his essay should be read. A more valid conclusion might be that readers 
will share the pleasure the Editors experienced in filling June with good things to read. 


NEXT MONTH. The July U.S.A. issue boasts the first part of a sweeping U.S. portrait 
by John Steinbeck—the significant result of a journey across the nation in a pick-up 
truck. Henri Cartier-Bresson complements this with a brilliant collection of photographs, 
The People of America, while Ernst Haas trains his camera on the scenic splendors of the 
West. Also featured: a Lucius Beebe description of the nation’s Great Train Rides, A 
Lightning Guide to Las Vegas, the 1961 Restaurant Awards and many more U.S. subjects. 
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Balday, © 1961 The Curtis Publishing Company in U.S. and 
anada, All rights reserved. Title registered in U.S. Patent Office 
spiitiiees on the 3rd Wednesday of the month preceding date 
dike Curtis Publishing Company, Independence Square, Phila- 
hia 5, Pa. Second-Class postage paid at Philadelphia, Pa., and 
additional mailing offices. Entered as Second-Class Matter at 


beta Office Department, Ottawa, Canada, by Curtis Dis- 
ating Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont., Canada. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICES 
Ra, U.S. Possessions and Canada—1 Yr., $5; 2 Yrs., $8; 3 
™. $11; 4 Yrs., $14. Costa Rica, Cuba, Dominican Republic, 
» Haiti, Mexico, Nicaragua, Panama, Republic of 
Honduras, Salvador, Spain and South America (except the 
tiauas)—1 Yr., $6. All other countries—1 Yr., $7. Remit 


Vatloney Order or Draft on a bank in the U.S. payable in 
unds. All prices subject to change without notice. 
Printed in U.S.A. 





The names of characters used in short stories and serials are 
fictitious. Any resemblance to living persons is a coincidence. 


UNCONDITIONAL GUARANTY. We agree, upon request direct from 
subscribers to the Philadeiphia office, to refund the full amount 
paid for any copies of Curtis publications not previously mailed 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Robert E. MacNeal, President; 
Mary Curtis Zimbalist, Sr. Vice Pres.; Cary W. Bok, Sr. Vice 
Pres.; Donald M. Hobart, Sr. Vice Pres. and Director of Re 
search; Edward C. Von Tress, Sr. Vice Pres. and Director of Ad- 
vertising; E. Huber Ulrich, Sr. Vice Pres. and Director of Circula- 
tion; Ford F. Robinson, Sr. Vice Pres. and Manager, Business De- 
partment; Brandon Barringer, Treasurer; Robert Gibbon, Secre- 
tary: Ralph W. Hench, Jr., Vice Pres. and Advertising Director of 
Holiday. The Company also publishes The Saturday Evening Post, 





CHANGING YOUR ADDRESS? 
Don't Forget Holiday 

The Post Office will not forward copies and we 
cannot send duplicates of copies that go astray. 
SO PLEASE... at least one month before the 
first issue to go to the new address, send us 
your new address and, if possible, an address 
label from a back copy. If label isn't available 
send new and old address to: 

HOLIDAY 

Independence Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 








Ladies’ Home Journal, Jack and Jill and The American Home. 
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All Cognac is brandy, but not all 
brandy is Cognac . . . and 
only some Cognac is V. S. O. P. 
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Rare, indeed, is the superb quality 
that distinguishes Remy Martin 
V.S.O.P.—Very Superior Old Pale. 
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No Cognac of lesser quality than 
V.S. O. P. is permitted 
to bear the Remy Martin label. 
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Remy Martin is the only 
producer of Cognac 
specializing in V. S. O. P. 
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You can recognize the finest 
Cognac by the unique, 
characteristic dark green bottle. 
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In 110 countries, all over the 
world, this is the 
Cognac of connoisseurs. 
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LETTERS 


@ Reader reaction to the San Francisco 
issue (April HOLIDAY) was so over- 
whelming—and varied—that the editors 
are devoting June Letters to a random 
sampling of the mail: 


Many thanks for the special issue 
on my beloved San Francisco. You 
would be gratified to know—and I 
exaggerate not—that within hours not 
a newsstand here had a copy left. 


DAVID LARSEN 
San Francisco 


Orchids and accolades to HOLIDAY 
for a magnificent piece of reporting, a 
tour de force, this San Francisco story. 
The accent on life in this tolerant and 
enchanting city by the Pacific is brilliant, 
exhilarating and completely absorbing. 

CHARLES E, DICKINSON 
Baltimore 


You have indeed outdone yourselves. 


DOROTHY REESE 
Ironton, Mo. 


You people have done a magnificent 
job, especially in photography, but I 
hope you will give some thought to 
aspects of the edition for which | have 
less admiration. 

To be quite frank, such articles as 
Luxury Places, The Metropolis and The 
Grand Manner have been done too 
many times. It seems to me that such 
emphasis on luxury goes beyond the 
bounds of good taste. It may be true 
that some people in this city have been 
hypnotized by the glamour of Victorian 
elegance and ostentation. It may be 
true, also, that this hypnotism has far 
outlasted its time. At any rate, let’s 


not encourage it. 
RUTH GANDERS 


San Francisco 


I realize Jade Snow Wong could not 
include the name of her own shop when 
reviewing outstanding stores (The Ba- 
zaar—A San Francisco Shopping Guide) 
but surely the editors could have in- 
serted it as a footnote. My husband 
and I visited her combination store and 
ceramic shop several years ago and 
found items of charm and beauty equal 
to any shop she described. 


HARRIET FORBES 
Aberdeen, Wash. 


@ Footnote: The Jade Snow Wong 
Studios, at 408 Pacific Avenue, specialize 
in Oriental handicraft, enameled copper- 
ware and handmade potter y.—Ed. 


Niven Busch can write as entertain- 
ingly as the other contributors, but his 
article (The Record) could more ac- 
curately be named A Libel. He wants 
his readers to believe that San Fran- 
cisco was largely peopled with the off- 
scourings of the slums of other cities, 
“fugitives, amateur hangmen and bas- 
tards.”’ This makes sensational reading 
but does the shock administered by a 
few purple passages warrant such a 
deliberate smear of San Francisco’s 
pioneers? 

As for the consorts assigned them 
in Mr. Busch’s Record, San Francisco 
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madams must have been the exception 
to the general rule if they added very 
materially to the population. But as- 
suming for the sake of argument that 
some families were so founded in San 
Francisco’s riotous youth, why must 
your writer insult one’s intelligence by 
asserting that the city’s present “inner 
circle” considers such ancestral origin 
a badge of distinction? 

I have known innumerable San Fran- 
ciscans (I am, in fact, the third genera- 
tion of my family to have lived there). 
Never have I encountered a man or 
woman who in the faintest degree dis- 
played such sentiments. I know hun- 
dreds who feel an honest pride in the 
fact that their forebears were among 
the pioneers of the Gold Rush, and 
boast of their labor, pluck and sacrifice 
in helping to build the city’s and their 
own futures. 

I do not believe we should glamorize 
or idealize our pioneers, but is it not 
a shabby trick to portray them as the 
dregs of society just for melodramatic 


effect? 
DWIGHT L. CLARKE 


Los Angeles 


Mr. Niven Busch’s obviously biased 
statement that San Francisco was made 
by the Irish Catholics and that it is 
basically Irish Catholic and always has 
been, is about equal to claiming Paris, 
France for the Irish Catholics. 

J. A. BONAFIDE 
New York City 


@ Mr. Busch stands pat: “Dwight L. 
Clarke is right. Most San Franciscans 
boast of the good qualities of their pi- 
oneer ancestors. Only those of excep- 
tional charm or honesty point out that the 
pioneers were married to prostitutes, but 
if they came to the city between 1849 and 
1865, the chances are five to one that is 
what they were. Nor would the ancestors 
of Dwight L. Clarke in their honorable 
Valhalla boast of the fact that he now 
lives in Los Angeles. 

To J. A. Bonafide I must respectfully 
deny that I would ever dream of claiming 
Paris for the Irish Catholics, though 1 
would be forced to claim it for the Cath- 
olics since this faith outnumbers all 
others there by more than two to one. In 
San Francisco the latest figures available 
to the Chancellor of the Archdiocese are 
300,000 Catholics in 800,000 population. 
A breakdown of Catholics by nationality 
is not available, but overwhelming influx 
of Irish railroad labor from middle 1860s 
on would indicate that the great majority 
are Irish or of Irish descent. Let Mr. 
Bonafide appear in an orange necktie on 
Market Street some St. Patrick's 
Day.” —Ed. 


The Grand Manner reveals the grand- 
est poverty-stricken childishness to 
which a sub-human race can possibly 
fall. To state the cost of one’s house 
appointments and one’s possessions is 
the subbest of sub-subs. May the San 
Francisco fogs permanently enshroud 
the San Francisco wingless pouter 


pigeons. 
: PAUL BENNYHOFF 


Allentown, Pa. 
Continued on Page 6 
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at almost the 
speed 0 
pivcin wetyot Ta 


on the DC-8C Jet Couriers of Japan Air Lines 
In the pattern of a fabric, the texture of 

carpet, the cool symmetry of a shoji scree 

you get glimpses of the beauty of Japan, 4 

understanding of her visual discipline. 

But the beauty of Japan is more than vis 
ual. The Japanese idea of service is a thing 
of beauty, too. And while its perfection is thé 
result of intense discipline, you, as a travelef 
on the Jet Couriers of Japan Air Lines, will 
feel only its warmth and graciousness. Of 
no other airline will you be looked after s0 
well, by kimono-clad hostesses whose real 
desire is to serve...to make you feel s0 
relaxed and comfortable that they can take 
just pride in your happiness. 

Enjoy this wonderful sense of well-being 
as you fly high over the Pacific on the DC-8¢ 
Jet Couriers of Japan Air Lines. See your 
travel agent for reservations from San Frat 
cisco, Los Angeles and Seattle to Japan and 
the Orient—and, soon, on from Tokyo over the 
Pole to Europe. Fly amid the ca/m beaulf 
of Japan at almost the speed of sount 


JAL 


JAL Hostess Biwako Nakamult 




















take fine music with you... 


WHEREVER YOU GO! 


SON Y: 


*Research Makes The Difference 


TFM-121 FM/AM PORTABLE 
ALL-TRANSISTOR RADIO 


The world’s finest traveling companion. .. Relax with Music 
—Music brought to youonstatic free FM—and AM as well. 
SONY brings you all programs with tonal fidelity that’s re- 
markable in a radio that weighs only 3 lbs. and operates on 
only 4 flashlight batteries. 

FEATURES: 12 transistors * 4 diodes * equipped with 3 built- 
in antennas. Size: 544 x 94% x 24%”. Complete with batteries, 
earphone and carrying case. Only $99.95 


SONY TR-812 The world at your fin- 
gertips. 3-Band Lightweight All-Tran- 
sistor Portable. Receives AM, Short 
Wave and Marine Signals. Illuminated 
dial. Size 67% x 10 x 37% inches. Com- 
plete with batteries. Only $99.95 





For name and address of your nearest SONY retailer write to 


SONY CORP OF AMERICA 514 Broadway, New York 12, N. Y. 


Civil Defense recommends a battery-operated radio in every home. Every SONY radio clearly shows the two Conelrad frequencies. * T.M. 
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Continued from Page 4 

In your radiant April issue, Calvin 
Kentfield (The Water Front) comments 
on United Fruit’s ship called Junior. 
“A remarkable name for an ocean- 
going craft,” writes he. 

Yes, but there’s a good reason for 
it. We wanted to name a ship of our 
Great White Fleet in honor of President 
Samuel Zemurray. “Nothing doing,” 
he said, “I don’t approve of naming 
ships after living people.” We pleaded. 
Finally he capitulated to the extent of 
permitting us to name a ship after his 
only son, Major Samuel Zemurray, Jr., 
who had lost his life in aerial action 
in World War Il. “Only leave out 
Zemurray,” he shouted as we scurried 
out of the office before he could change 
his mind. “‘Just call her Junior.” 

E. S. WHITMAN 

Vice President 

United Fruit Company 
Boston 


Kenneth Tynan’s The Rebels does 
represent a unique achievement: during 
the days Mr. Tynan spent doing re- 
search in San Francisco, he was star- 
tlingly successful in seizing upon every 
phony in the Bay Area. It would have 
taken a lesser man years to have circu- 
latedamongsomany charlatans, poseurs 


and patent frauds. 
GROVER SALES, JR. 


San Francisco 


April is the most enthralling issue 
of your magazine in all the long years 
of my reading of it. The articles are 
masterpieces of delineation. 

I wish, however, that your writers 
had touched upon some of the less 
appealing aspects of San Francisco life 
so that we might have had a more 
balanced picture. A walk down Third 
Street from Market Street to the 
Southern Pacific station would disclose 
an area of slums and low-grade saloons, 
a district of impoverished and drunken 
Negroes and Latins, a venue of vice 
and violence from which one emerges 
with a distinct feeling of relief. This 
should have been highlighted so that, 
civic pride having been wounded, the 
removal of this blemish on San Fran- 
cisco’s beauty might have been under- 


taken. 
ALBERT J. FRANCK 


Kew Gardens, N.Y. 


Reading your ice cream on ham- 
burgers in the Handbook of San Fran- 
cisco Restaurants, here are several ideas 
with my very best wishes. I wonder if 
any of you ever have fed on lobster 
muffins with a caramel spread? Arti- 
chokes baked right into the bread? Cold 
boiled tripe with jelly beans? Marsh- 
mallow fluff on turnip greens? I wonder 
if any of you have ever made frank- 
furter soup with pink lemonade? Pea- 
nut brittle in scrambled eggs? 

You're certainly welcome. No trou- 


ble at all. 
MIRIAM P. CIMINO 


Falls Village, Conn. 


Applause for the wonderful April 
issue. The usual good balance and 
beautifully presented. It should last for 


many long years. 
, ~ F. MARVIN PLAKE 


Executive Director 

Pacific Area Travel Association 
San Francisco 

Continued on Page 9 
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The ultimate 


WIDE-ANGLE 
BINOCULAR 
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HOLIDAY MARK Il 


This beautifully finished 7X, 35 general- 
purpose instrument gives you a field of 
view as wide as that of the human eye 
itself (578 ft. at 1000 yds.). That’s a full 
45% wider than ordinary binoculars. Ba- 
rium Crown prisms for maximum brilliance. 
Magnesium body castings for minimum 
weight. Equal or superior to any compara- 
ble binocular at any price. $120.00* 


AUDUBON MARK Il 
Specially designed for nature work. Extra 
power (8.5X), very wide field (420 ft), 
extra-close focusing (to 12 ft.) . . a unique 
combination of high-performance $425.00" 


a4 


¥ 





Superb eauy case. 
‘olled edge, 

seamless construction, 
fully plush-lined . .. 
metal fastened binocular 
and case straps. 






*plus 10% F.ET. 


Write for name of nearest dealer 


SWIFT INSTRUMENTS, INC. 
Dept. Hé BOSTON 25, MASS. 








“Don’t miss the 
ALABAM DEEP SEA 
FISHING RODEO 
July 28 - 29-30,” 


says Governor 
JOHN PATTERSON 


Annual highlight of 
the summer season on 
the Gulf Coast, this 
sporting event is held 
on beautiful Dauphin 
Island, 30 miles south 
of Mobile. Excellent nearby facilities, 
prizes worth $10,000, outstanding 
sport fishing last year drew 2000 en- 
tries, 550 boats—and more expected 
this year! 





Write Alabama Deep Sea Fishing Rodeo 
P. O. Box 172, Mobile, Ala. 


Can you beat these 
typical records? 


hema: 
Os 












TARPON: 139 Ibs., 8 oz. — 1936 
AMBERJACK 56 Ibs., 4 oz. — 1960 
SHARK: 409 Ibs., 8 oz. — 1959 

RED SNAPPER: 27 Ibs., 8 oz. — 1960 






Alabama Bureau of Publicity and Information 
State Capitol, Montgomery, Ala. 
C. Marcato, Director 






Roy 












































Whenever you leave home, carry money only you can 
spend: BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES. 


Loss-proof, theft-proof, cashed only by == 
your signature. Sold at banks everywhere,  |[Keszsissus | 


BANK OF AMERICA NATIONAL TRUST AND SAVINGS ASSOCIATION + MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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Last one to conk out is a Volkswagen. 


Whenever there's a bad rainstorm, we get 
some priceless publicity. 

The newspapers often show a Volkswagen 
sloshing ahead in water up to its hubcaps 
(while almost everyone else is waiting for 
the sun to come out). 

We even have pictures of floating VWs. 
(We won't print them, though. Someone just 


might try to save a bridge toll and ferry his 
VW across a river. We don't recommend it.) 
We do build the VW's bottom more like a 
boat than a car. But for a different reason. 
We enclose the underside and seal it with 
rubber to protect all the working parts. 
Nothing is left exposed. 
Every part of the Volkswagen (from the 


bottom up) is put together so well that the 
finished car is practically air-tight. (It should 
be. We've been improving and refining the 
same basic model for 15 years.) 

If your Volkswagen ever does 
conk out in a flood, you can be 
sure of one thing. 

You're in mighty deep water. 
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AY TYPICAL BRITISH ARMY STYLE 
» KHAKI SHORTS, RUGGED AND 
COMFORTABLE. WIDE WAIST- 
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BAND. 28-44. $5.95. HAND-PRINTED, COOL 
COTTON ASIATIC BATIK SHIRT. GENUINE 
PATTERNS, PREDOMINANTLY BLUE OR 
BROWN WITH MULTI-COLOURS. S, M, M-L, 
L. $7.75. TAILORED IN BRITAIN. BY MAIL. 





Write TrimincHam’s, Hamilton, Bermuda, Dept. H-2 
Add 50¢ postage per item. 
Send for our illustrated catalogue. 








EHurope on 
°*5 a day? 


It may sound incredible, but you'll 
find all the facts in this pocket edi- 
tion of Arthur Frommer’s best-sell- 
ing guide to budget travel in Europe! 
Prepared especially for Scandinavian 
Airlines System, its 256 pages give 
you hundreds of up-to-the-minute 
reports on hotels, restaurants, night- 
spots and shops—complete with ad- 
dresses and the wnfancy prices! Plus 
currency rates, menu translations, 
vocabulary guides and street maps— 
all for only 50c*! Pick up your copy 
: from your SAS office or SAS travel 


agent. Or mail the coupon. 
*Plus tax, when applicable. 


FROMMER PUBLISHING COMPANY H-6! 
BOX 2249 GRAND CENTRAL P. O., 
NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


Enclosed is 50c (check, money order, stamps). 
Send me “EUROPE ON $5 A DAY?” 


NAME 





ADDRESS 





City ZONE 
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Continued from Page 6 

As a devoted and usually compli- 
menting reader of your magazine, I was 
surprised and disappointed to read 
about a restaurant that was recom- 
mended in the April issue. The owner 
of the restaurant “is so arrogantly se- 
lective about his clientele that I (Herb 
Caen) have seen him approach an inno- 
cent-looking couple from, say Santa 
Rosa, and ask them to leave. When they 
demand an explanation, (said owner) 
is likely to say only, ‘You’re not our 
kind of people,’ and stalk away, lip 
curled, fangs bared.” 

I feel the author should have been a 
little more selective in recommending 
such a restaurant to HOLIDAY’s vast 


readership. 
P IRENE A. HUBIN 


Saddle River, N.J. 


As an old resident of San Francisco 
(from 1870 to 1939), you can imagine 
how thrilled I was to read the many 
brilliant articles on “my city” and I 
want you to know how much pleasure 


I got out of it. 
ROBERT REINHART 


New York City 


I live in San Francisco, but most 
surely not in the Never Never Land 
which is described in HoLiDAyY. | think 
I am pretty much like thousands of 
other working women in rather routine 
jobs, except that I am probably a bit 
better paid than most, and I say that 
much of life is a rat race to try to get a 
little ahead in a town that has one of the 
highest living costs in the nation. 

What I really mind, I suppose, is that 
a turista piece should be called a pene- 
trating study. | doubt whether anyone 
reading this issue would have any idea 
that one person in ten in San Francisco 
is a Negro. We have a Latin minority, 
Mexican and Central American, which 
is said to be growing even faster than 
the Negro minority. Each minority has 
stresses within the group, stresses due 
to relations with other minorities, and 
stresses due to relations with the ma- 
jority. Friction—tension—problems. 

Then there is the problem of urban 
decay. And freeways. And schools. And 
recreation. And public transportation. 
And medical facilities. 

Probably it’s best just to be a tourist 
and come for a good time. 

ETHEL UNSELT 
San Francisco 


I want to congratulate you. I have 
been in San Francisco many times and 
was delighted to see that you have 
made one of the most beautiful parts 
of the world come alive in your maga- 
zine. It is most comprehensive, superbly 


written. 
CARLA E, WITTNER 


New York City 


Now we know it’s fashionable to visit 
San Francisco. Arm’s-length menus, 
high finances and high style. But what 
do the majority of San Franciscans do? 

HARRY KRUSE 
San Francisco 


Living here is a constant thrill. 
MICHAEL SUOZZI 
San Francisco 





Address correspondence for this depart- 
ment toLetters to the Editors, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No 
anonymous letter will be considered. 
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by Clifton Fadiman 


@¢Last month these columns were 
graced by my guest, Prof. Eric Gold- 
man of Princeton University, who 
entered a plea, as I understand it, for 
what he called “‘the oppressed eman- 
cipated woman.” He believes that 
the career woman has, by flinging 
of her chains, also hurled herself 
“tight back into serfdom.” That 
the feminist revolution has stripped 
“the middle and upper-middle-class 
woman of the usufructs and pleas- 
ures of being a woman.” That lady 
college professors have successfully 
maligned the “‘life that feels natural 
tothe sex.”” That most of the “‘crea- 
tive jobs” held down by women are 
piddling. That it is not the sweet 
(and brainy) girl graduate but the 
truck driver’s wife who ‘“‘moves 
serenely ahead, full panoplied with 
all the immemorial powers and 
pleasures of being a woman.” 

Doctor Goldman is not only one 
of our most brilliant historians. He 
isalso intrepid. Apparently he does 
not mind playing Pentheus to the 
Bacchae of our female readers. I 
doubt not that one of these days a 
tiumphant cleaning woman will, 
with a shrill ‘“‘Evoe /”’, salute his dis- 
membered corpse on the floor of a 
lecture room in Nassau Hall. In the 
interim, while he remains in one 
piece, I should like to enter a few 
reflections on his Proclamation of 
Disemancipation. 

lam that curious animal, a mar- 
tied male who works at home. Thus 
[have for many years been in a good 
Position to observe closely those 
female powers and pleasures and 
wufructs which Doctor Goldman 
lauds but does not enumerate. The 
conclusion I have come to is a bit 
diferent from Doctor Goldman’s. 
It seems to me that the intelligent 
middle-class woman who is the sub- 
ject of Doctor Goldman’s remarks 
ishalf slave and half free. Insofar as 
she is a citizen, a voter, a property 
OWner and an immortal rational 
soul, she is free. Insofar as she is a 
home-maker, enjoying those glori- 
ous powers and pleasures and usu- 
fructs, she is a slave. And anything 
she can do to mitigate that slavery I 
am for, even if it involves what Doc- 
‘or Goldman calls “the thralldom 


PARTY OF 


ONE 


Round two in the oppressed-emancipated woman 


controversy: Clifton Fadiman to the rescue 


of the two-check family income,” 
even if it involves such mildly dubi- 
ous jobs as “research,” “publicity 
liaison” and “executive planning,” 
if | may borrow the Doctor’s in- 
verted commas. 

The blunt fact, particularly in 
suburban and exurban households, 
is that today the “‘life that feels nat- 
ural to the sex” is largely concerned 
with the unredeemably dreary, toil- 
some and complex business of 
household and child-rearing drudg- 
ery; and that the situation, instead 
of improving, is getting worse. The 
philosophers of the ladies’ maga- 














zines call this business “‘nest build- 
ing,” ignoring the fact that a bird 
spends a couple of hours building a 
nest and the rest of her time just 
flying around jauntily and eating 
food she doesn’t have to lug home 
from the supermarket, clean, cook 
and serve. 

I have learned so much from Doc- 
tor Goldman’s distinguished studies 
in American history that I feel I 
ought to discharge a little of my 
heavy debt by teaching him some- 
thing about American households. 
Let me tell you, Doctor, about our 
little nest. 


In common with many other 
homes in our happy neighborhood, 
all dedicated to gracious living, we 
are at this writing maidless. That is, 
we have been maidless for four 
months, with every prospect of con- 
tinued maidlessness. After all, w 
have nothing to offer a maid be- 
yond a private four-room apart- 
ment, a beginning salary of seventy 
dollars a week, one and a half days 
off a week, three or four meals a 
day, clean linen, TV and radio sets, 
a two-week paid vacation and unre- 
mitting servile homage. As no self- 
respecting maid would work under 
these conditions, my wife has, for 
the last four months, cooked an 
average of twenty meals a week for 
four people, plus lunches for a weekly 
cleaning woman, plus lunches for a 
weekly sitter. She has made four 
beds daily, picked up dozens of ob- 
jects and put them somewhere else, 
washed piles of clothes, done mini- 
mum daily light housecleaning, 
dreamed up menus for two grown- 
ups as well as for two children who 
like nothing but ravioli, ordered or 
shopped for groceries and disposed 
them properly, left notes for milk- 
men, polished shoes, chauffeured 
the children at times to and from 
school and to lessons in hockey, rid- 
ing, French and skiing, as well as to 
the endless succession of birthday 
parties without which no child can 
become a decent American citizen. 

In addition of course she enter- 
tains the children, looks over home- 
work, buys their clothes, sews on 
their buttons and name tapes, 
dresses the younger one, puts on 
them and takes off them (it was a 
hard winter) a gross total of several 
hundred boots, overshoes, snow- 
pants, mittens, coats and hats, hangs 
them up. ... Need I go on? 

Yes, I think I will go on. 

My wife has just spent a typical 
hour enjoying the powers and pleas- 
ures and usufructs of being a woman. 
This is how the hour was passed. 
She transferred dirty lunch dishes, 
silverware, paper napkins, glasses 
and table mats from dining room to 
kitchen. Cleaned mats in pantry 
and hung up to dry. Scraped lunch 

Continued on Page 14 
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Continued from Page 11 

remains onto waxed paper, folded, de- 
posited in garbage can. Ditto paper 
napkins. Noted on kitchen table seven 
glasses, each filled with water at differ- 
ent levels, and eight root-beer bottles 
ditto. About to empty these, rinse, and 
transfer glasses to dishwasher when 
struck by sudden thought: maybe 
precious to children? Conferred with 


children: told objects represent two sets 
of musical glasses, not to be touched on 
pain of matricide. Set musical instru- 
ments carefully on shelf. Warned by 
nine-year-old son not to attempt clean- 
ing of pantry, as full-scale chemical ex- 
periment now in process, involving 
muriatic acid, salt, ammonia, borax, and 
complete kitchen battery of pots, pans, 
spoons, funnels. Retreated from pantry, 


taking note of future necessary cleanup. 
Rinsed glasses, dishes, silverware in hot 
water, rubbed briefly with soaped brush, 
racked same in dishwasher. Cleaned 
kitchen sink, transferring remains neatly 
to square of waxed paper, thence to 
garbage can. Washed counter tops. 
Washed sink tops. Washed sink. 
Baited dishwasher with detergent, 
pushed button. Transferred contents of 











the nicest things happen 


to people who carry....%& 
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garbage can to outside bigger gar- 
bage can. Transferred contents of 
kitchen waste basket to outside big- 
ger waste can. Found clean garbage 
bag, folded same to proper size, in- 
serted in kitchen garbage can. Ditto 
for waste-paper bag. Discovered 
aluminum foil exhausted. Descended 
to cellar, brought up three rolls, fixed 


one in holder, shelved other two in ~ 


pantry. Remembered bottle of wine 
needed for dinner. Re-descended. 
Unpacked and shelved large case of 
toilet paper. Ascending with wine, 
passed freezer in pantry, remem- 
bered must thaw orange juice, 


Transferred can of orange juice © 
from freezer to kitchen refrigerator. — 


Emptied large tray of water from 
defrosting refrigerator. Refilled ice- 
cube trays. Mopped shelves and bot- 
tom of refrigerator. Quietly mur- 
mured three or four short words 
that are today, as a result of her 
emancipation, no longer exclusively 
reserved for the male sex. 

Multiply this hour by eight or 
ten, many of them devoted to tasks 
even more onerous and stupid. Mul- 
tiply these eight or ten hours by as 
many household working days as 
there are in about a score of years. 
You will then have some notion of 
why wives eye wistfully the serfdom 
against which Doctor Goldman 
warns them, why they fall for that 
“challenging job,” why, in fact, the 
whole idea of being “a woman” 
seems to them open to question. 
Repetitious, mindless, perspective- 
less activities of the sort I have de- 
scribed may be the right thing for 
specialized low-I.Q. females (or 
males for that matter) incapable of 
boredom or curiosity. They are cer- 
tainly the right thing for termites. 

Among the satisfactions that are 
supposed to accrue to the female is 
the enjoyment of her children and 
her husband. These are genuine 
goods, and it is a pity that the mod- 
ern wife and mother has so little 
time to experience them. If she is to 
feed, clothe, clean and transport 
her family in the style to which they 
are accustomed, she will have little 
time or energy for companionship or 
guidance, and must be content to 
get good marks as a serf. Much as 
she may love her husband, she is 
usually so worn out from exercising 
Doctor Goldman’s powers and 
pleasures that there’s mighty little 
time left for usufructing. 


Doctor Goldman is convinced 
that the outside world has little to 
offer the intelligent woman. I am 
equally convinced that housekeeping 
has nothing whatsoever to offer the 
intelligent woman. Perhaps ona 19th 
Century farm, when the family was 

Continued on Page 16 
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genuinely integrated (instead of a 
child-dominated chaos) and when no 
alternative to “home-making” ap- 
peared on the horizon, housekeep- 
ing may have been something re- 
sembling a way of life. Today it is 
nothing but a dreary succession of 
ever-repeated, mentally and emo- 
tionally stultifying and degrading 
chores, most of them filthy, none of 
them adequately appreciated by hus- 
band, children or historians. The 
modern world has freed the special- 
ized slave class that previously per- 
formed this slave labor. That noble 
step forward is, under the aspect of 
eternity, doubtless a good thing. At 
the same time the modern world has 
substituted for the specialized slave 
class a generalized slave class. This 
class is known as wives and mothers. 
It is not the purpose of these com- 
ments to suggest that anything can 
be done about all this. It is the pur- 
pose of these remarks merely to get 
women a little sorer than they al- 
ready are. If they cannot escape 
from the house of bondage, let them 
at least enjoy the grim satisfaction of 
knowing that that is where they are 
living. If they cannot love their fate, 
let them at least react to it with the 
only suitable emotion: absolute, un- 
mitigated, icy hatred. 


Of course—except for an un 
bluffable minority that refuses to 
have the dishrag pulled over its 
eyes—they do not so react. I would 
suggest at least four reasons for this 
blindness. 

The first is the perhaps incurable 
human tendency to rationalization, 
One could doubtless produce from 
our pre-Civil War history ample 
evidence that a great many slaves 
were quite “content” with their lot, 
It is not that they were truly con 
tent. It is that they had a genius for 
inventing protective walls of self. 
delusion. 

The second reason is corollary to 
the first. The Southern apologists for 
slavery produced a remarkable per- 
suasive literature. (Indeed it was al- 
most always better written than the 
screeds of the Abolitionists.) The 
apologists for the home, that con- 
temporary Old Plantation, are often 
males with overwhelming rhetorical 
powers; and women, who are care- 
fully taught that men write and reason 
better than they do, submit to brain- 
washing. 

The third reason is connected 
with the second: it is the mystique 
of the ladies’ magazines, generally 
owned and brilliantly run by males 
who have never cleaned a sink in 
their lives. The ladies’ magazines, 
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on the “home-making”’ side, are 
simply a vast and wonderful smoke 
screen of words designed to make 
the average woman feel that she is 
the boss of a paradise of together- 
ness, that she is, in Doctor Gold- 
man’s phrase, “‘the most important 
person in the world.” The fiction in 
these magazines is often quite skill- 
ful; but it pales before the creative 
inventiveness demonstrated in the 
nonfiction. 

The fourth reason has to do with 
what may be called the furniture of 
this paradise: labor-saving gadgets. 
To say that technology has freed the 
modern woman from the curse of 
the kitchen is nonsense. I do not 
say that the machine has made 
things worse, though anyone who 
has had any experience with those 
triumphs of inefficiency, certain 
automatic can openers, may well 
entertain doubts. I do say that 
mechanized household appliances 
are simply part of a disguised tread- 
mill on which the poor housewife 
wearily trots. The more gadgets, the 
more attractive a higher standard of 
living becomes ; we have replaced our 
foremothers’ rude simplicity with 
frenzied elegance plus repair bills. 

Everybody wants to live better 
electrically; we succeed in living 
more complicatedly. I am prepared 


to admit that the vacuum cleaner is 
more efficient than the broom; but 
the advent of the vacuum cleaner is 
exactly contemporary with the ad- 
vent of filthy, dust-smothered, gaso- 
line-fume-drenched city living, the 
kind of living that in fifty years will 
be found along the entire east coast, 
from Washington to Boston. The 
telephone is of course quicker than 
the one-horse shay, but it leaves the 
poor housewife open to a hundred 
interruptions her grandmother never 
knew. The most you can say for 
household gadgetry is that it enables 
the housewife to just about hold her 
own in an increasingly tense and 
difficult environment. But only the 
most rigid time analysis would con- 
vince her of this; and she hasn’t the 
time for time analysis. And so she 
accepts, with a wistful hope that it’s 
really so, the assurances of the TV 
barkers that the new dishwasher will 
leave her free to lead the life of a 
Hollywood star. 

Doctor Goldman speaks with 
warmth of “the pleasures of being a 
woman.” But the fact is that modern 
“comfortable” living has altered 
these traditional pleasures to the 
point where women have largely be- 
come men. The fantastic effort in- 
volved in running a modern house- 
hold and rearing the multiple spawn 
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most of us seem to insist on having has 
made the female a creature more and 
more “‘masculine.” It is she who under- 
takes business negotiations with a 
swarm of tradesmen, repairmen, tree 
surgeons and door-to-door salesmen. It 
is she who must become an expert 
chauffeur and minor mechanic. It is she 
who has to transfer heavy parcels and 
bundles from the store to the car, the 


car to the house, and from one part of 
the house to another. Indeed, I know 
mothers who can handle a baseball or 
football better than their husbands, be- 
cause their ten-year-old sons demand it, 
and they’re around and the husbands 
aren’t. The husband gets flabby from 
lack of hard male labor. The wife gets 
muscular—and dead, dead tired—from 

Continued on Page 19 
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socket! The all-new Norelco Sportsman 
runs on two flashlight batteries tucked 
right into the case. Easy ‘flip-top’ clean- 
ing, too! New pocket-slim case houses 
quick-recoil cord and mirror in cover. 
Great to give...great to get. Ask for 
the all-new Sportsman at your Norelco 
dealer. Complete with carrying case 
(batteries not included). Also available: 
New ‘floating-head’ Speedshaver, (AC/DC) 
$29.95; ‘flip-top’ Speedshaver®, world’s 
largest seller, (AC/DC) $24.95. 








Have whiskers... must travel? 


Pack the shaver that 
packs its own power! 


the new 


breleo 


SPORTSMAN 






Only 


$1995 


(Less Batteries) 


North American Philips Company, Inc., 100 E. 42nd St., New York 17, New York. 


Norelco is known as PhiliShave in Canada and throughout the rest of the free world. 
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Featured: #896, Trim Flex-O-Moc slip-on with Hand- Sewn stitch in Bronze or Black calf. Bottom left: #852, Three eyelet Flex-O-Moc, Hand- Sewn cobbler’s stitch, Burnished Brown or Black calf. Bottom right: #8880, Trim Flex-O-Moc slip-on, Hand-Sewn front, 
ain. Most Bostonians $18.95 to $35. 00. Authentic moccasins $14.95 and up. Also makers of Mansfields and Bostonian Boys. Write for the name and address of your nearest Bostonian Dealer. Bostonian Shoes, Whitman, Mass. 


Bronze or Black with White Frostgr 


your foot cupped 


Think of the most comfortable slippers 
you have ever owned. Remember the 
soft, friendly way they hugged your 
feet? How gently they yielded to the 
least little movement? 

Now, at last, this same flexibility has 
been crafted into Bostonian Flex-O- 
Mocs... but with the solid support a 


in luxury leather for that new “Flex-O-Moc”’ feeling 


your Bostonian slip-ons can’t slip off. 

To create this free Flex-O-Moc feel- 
ing, there’s no substitute for the care 
and patience of a Bostonian craftsman’s 
hands. Why not enjoy the comfort and 
quality of Bostonians, today? 


good shoe gives you. The leather is cut 
from plush hides like those used in lux- 
ury slippers. Then it is mulled and soft- 
ened until it drapes like cloth. Finally, it 
is shaped into one seamless cup that 
completely cradles and hugs your foot. 

Even the outersoles are softened by 
rolling and re-rolling until they are 


HOLIDAY 


nearly as supple as upper leather. 

In any shoe, a critical comfort area is 
in the front. Here, Bostonian craftsmen 
handstitch the top to the sides. ..care- 
fully spacing each stitch to hug the 
exact contour of your foot. Result: 


BOSTONIAN & FLEX-O- -MOCS 


give Dad Luxury Leather Shoes 


JUNE 


for Father’s Day 
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Continued from Page 17 

too much of it. I’m all for those fe- 
male usufructs of which Doctor 
Goldman speaks, but I fail to see 
how the female can get many of 
them when modern life forces her to 
spend so much of her time acting 
like a male. 

Doctor Goldman’s bill of indict- 
ment is factually correct. It is true 
that ‘‘in a flourish of freedom, the 
emancipated career woman puts on 
the yoke of being wife, mother, house 
manager . . . wage earner. . . and 
‘creative’ wife.”’ But the point is that, 
paradoxically, a fivefoid yoke is 
more welcome than a single one. The 
part-time job (or even full-time job), 
the cocktail party, the P.T.A. meet- 
ing—such activities at least havesome 
connection with dynamic living, they 
open out to something, they are not 
infinitely and heartsickeningly repe- 
titious. And so an energetic woman 
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will, thank God, skimp her house- 
hold tasks and let a little dust ac- 
cumulate in the corners in order that 
she may make at least a minimum 
contact with the world of real hu- 
man beings that is supposed to be 
her birthright. She will wear herself 
out doing this, as Doctor Goldman 
tightly suggests; and she will prob- 
ably die a little sooner; and of course 
she will “‘get’’ nowhere in the end. 
But anything is better than perma- 
nent house arrest. Anything is better 
than being a zombie, even though 
she is partly conditioned by the air- 
waves, the magazines and persua- 
ive male philosophers to believe 
that she is not a zombie at all but a 
kind of queen bee living ‘‘a life that 
feels natural to her sex.” 

The crux of the matter is one that 
Doctor Goldman touches on with- 
out carrying it through to a conclu- 
sion. The basic fact is that two social 
movements have occurred at the 
‘ame time, and that one is canceling 
the effect of the other. Women won 
heir right to be “whole human 
beings” at about the same time that 
the opportunities offered by industry 
and the seductions of the big city 
destroyed the servant class. The 


servant class discovered that there’s no 
future in housework; and it’s hard to 
blame them, even though most of them 
will discover that there’s no future in 
anything else either. Their disappear- 
ance has forced the modern middle- 
class woman into a situation where, 
in order to obtain any of the fruits of 
the emancipation she has technically 
gained, she must be about five times as 


smart and energetic as her husband. 
And in every suburbia and exurbia I 
have observed, she is becoming so. 

In the meantime she remains half 
slave and half free. Lincoln predicted 
that no government could permanently 
endure under such conditions, and he 
proved right. So far the middle-class 
female has shown herself tougher than 
any government. We privileged males 


may well praise her for her toughness. 
But let us at least not deny her the bitter 
consolation of knowing exactly what she 
is up against. And if, some bright day, 
surrounded by a hundred gleaming 
gadgets, she suddenly lunges at us 
with a carving knife, let us not com- 
mit the error of arguing with her. 
For we have no argument. Let’s just 
run. THE END 
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Blue Rocks, off the Ocean Highway 





There’s a friend at the end 
of the road to the sea 


wOW 
SCcorTi 


Camadais Ocean Playground 


rep, | a brochure, 
q highway map, 


“Where to Stay,” with rates. 


Outthrust into the sunny sea, Nova 


Scotia is about as far as you can drive 


toward the sunrise. Sooner or later, 






you will know that this is the vacationland 
you've heen looking for. Be sure 


to see all of Nova Scotia, from the 


Yarmouth lakes. at the southern 





tip, to the Cape Breton high- 
lands, up north. Explore the 


byways, too. At the end of any road you’re 


likely to find a scene to lift your spirits... 


a new friend to warm your heart. 


NOVA SCOTIA TRAVEL BUREAU, 
Box 130, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
(247 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y., or 


607 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass.) 


Please send literature to: 
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looks at; love 


TENNESSEE ERNIE FORD — Molly 
Darling, Cold, Cold Heart, Bouquet of 
Roses, I Forgot More Than You'll Ever 
Know, Don’t Rob Another Man’s Castle, 
I Love You So Much It Hurts, Jealous 
Heart, I Gotta Have My Baby Back, 
I Really Don’t Want To Know,'\Half As 
Much, Others (S) T-1542 





MUSIC FOR MY LOVE 
Listen... Paul Weston is 
playing your song. 
All-time favorites like 

No Other Love, Always, 
For You, True Love, 

My Darling, M 

and lots more. Su 
arrangements of the songs 
you fell in love to... the 
perfect gift for your love. 
(S) T-1563 


THE FOUR FRESHMEN ~~ 


VOICES IN FON VOICES IN FUN 
se will have Swinging on 
a Star, talking Happy 
Talk, and Glad You're You 
in about the merriest 12 
trackloads of music you've 
3} in years. The Four 
reshmen. (S) T-1543 


¢ BARDO ~ DRIFTING AND 

GUY LOMB DO pers 

’ “The Sweetest music this 
side of heaven’’ brings 
back Red Sails in the 
Sunset, I Cover the 
Waterfront, Isle of Capri, 
and nine other tunes you'll 
never get out of your head 
—or want to. Guy 
Lombardo and his Royal 
Canadians. (S) T-1593 
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A NEW HOLIDAY THRIFT TOUR 


The Best of Mexico City 


A four-day sampling of the many lively arts of Latin-America’s 


by James A. Maxwell 


@ Last summer my wife and I wanted 
to go someplace we had never been 
before, to escape, if only briefly, the 
wilting heat, and to have a splurge 
at a reasonable cost. Mexico City 
provided the perfect answer. It was 
new to us, the weather was delight- 
fully cool, and the $100 we had 
budgeted for meals, sight-seeing, 
admissions and entertainment, was 
ample for four days. Lodging, sur- 
prisingly inexpensive, and shopping 
came from another account. At the 
present rate of twelve and a half 
pesos to the dollar, the tourist from 
the United States fares well. The 
altitude of Mexico City (7415 feet) 
made us sleepy at an unusually early 
hour for the first two nights, but 
that was the only effect we noted. 

We landed in Mexico City late 
Saturday night. After completing 
the entry formalities we took a cab 
($3) to our hotel, the Hotel de 
Cortés (double $7.20), built in the 
18th Century as a hostelry for 
Dominican friars and missionaries. 
It is centrally located on Avenue 
Hildago, across the street from the 
Alameda, one of the city’s finest 
parks. 

Sunday morning was brisk and 
bright, and we had an early break- 
fast ($1.60, tip included, henceforth 
to be included in all meal prices) 
under one of the colorful umbrellas 
in the hotel patio. After breakfast 
we strolled through the Alameda. 
The park was already comfortably 
filled with children, parents, vendors 
with clusters of gas-filled balloons, 
sellers of lottery tickets, entwined 
lovers and countless shoeshine boys. 
Mexico City undoubtedly has a 
higher percentage of glossy footwear 
than any other metropolis in the 
world. We were also impressed with 
the fountains, the huge beds of 
flowers, the great leafy trees and 
the exhibits of abstract sculpture in 
stone and metal. Wisely, the pieces 
were spaced out casually along the 
paths with adequate space for view- 
ing from all sides. 


most dashing city—for only $100 a couple 


The Alameda has long been an 
important center of Mexico City life. 
When the city was the Aztec capital 
under Montezuma, the park was the 
market place. Later, under the 
Spaniards and the Inquisition, part 
of the Alameda became the Plaza 
del Quemadero, where thousands 
were burned to death or strangled 
for heresy, witchcraft and similar 
crimes. 

The bloody past seemed as re- 
mote as a nightmare as we crossed 
the park toward the Palace of Fine 


The Avenida Judrez slices through Mexico City’s booming business section 


Arts. Here we were to see the Ballet 
Folklorico, which performs only at 
nine-thirty on Sunday mornings. 
Although we both wanted to see the 
dancers, the prospect of attending a 
ballet at that hour seemed as strange 
as having beer for breakfast. The 
price of the tickets was appropriately 
modest: eighty cents each. 

All misgivings about our excur- 
sion, however, vanished when the 
ballet began. The dances, most of 
them of Indian origin, were hand- 
somely staged, and performed with 


skill, verve and taste by magnifi- 
cently costumed artists. The large 
audience responded enthusiastically, 

Back in the sunlight once more, 
we walked north from Avenida 
Madero toward the San Juan 
markets. Now we were in an old 
and rather poor section of the city 
where many of the buildings, be- 
cause of settling, lean at strange 
angles like a stage set for a fantasy, 
But there was nothing depressing 
about the area. Most of the shops 
were open and the streets were filled 


with brightly dressed people in é 
holiday mood. 

The San Juan markets wert 
crowded with shoppers, almost all of 
them vociferously haggling with the 
vendors. We wandered through the 
flower mart which was colorful as aa 
explosion in a paint factory, saw the 
fantastic papier-maché animals if 
the basket section, and gazed hur 
grily at the giant-sized fruits and 
vegetables which grow the yeél 
round in the vicinity. 

Continued on Page 
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THE HIGHEST PRICED TIRE... TO BUILD AND TO BUY 


THE DUAL 90 is built without a thought of it’s worth more. No one has ever regretted making 
price. Without a hint of compromise. It cannot be the extra investment in Dual 90 safety, long 
made of ordinary tire materials. Only master crafts- mileage, quick-stopping ... complete peace of 
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Continued from Page 20 

A twenty-minute walk west—briefly 
interrupted by a man who wanted to 
sell me a kit of surgical instruments— 
brought us to the Zdécalo, the main 
plaza. This enormous expanse of con- 
crete, devoid of grass, trees, bushes, 
benches or any other softening influence, 
makes a handy place for the ever- 
popular political demonstrations. The 


buildings around the square, however, 
are a sampling of Indian, Spanish and 
French history. The Cathedral, a huge, 
ornate structure of mongrel design fac- 
ing the Zécalo, was built on a founda- 
tion of sculptured stone from the great 
Aztec temple which stood nearby be- 
fore being destroyed by the Spaniards. 

Diagonally across the Zécalo from 
the Cathedral is the Presidential Palace. 


Montezuma’s palace stood on the site 
until Cortés demolished the structure 
and replaced it with his own fortresslike 
building which was, in turn, wrecked by 
a mob late in the 17th Century. The 
present palace has been located here 
since about 1700, although Emperor 
Maximilian made considerable altera- 
tions during his brief reign in the 19th 
Century. 
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Live the unencumbered life! Plan one-suit weekends 
with the Northcool wash-and-wear suit, equally 
smart for town, travel, leisure. 


Vycron’s polyester wizardry in the Spinco Vycott 
fabric (65% Vycron polyester and 35% combed cot- 
ton) keeps you cool and unruffled... your suit, smooth 
and unwrinkled. After an active day, a machine-washing and a speedy 
drip-drying make your Vycron and cotton Northcool ready for wear next 
morning, with little or no ironing. The Vycott fabric is certified for qual- 
ity and wash-and-wear performance by the United States Testing Co. 







Our 


Select several from the luxurious poplins, frost-points, plaids, and 
corded effects in rich colorings... mix and match jackets and slacks for 
any occasion under the sun. $42.95. Also, Vycott sport coats, $29.95. 

For your nearest store write: SAGNER, 200 Fifth Ave.,N. Y.10, N.Y. (men’s suits); 
PICARIELLO & SINGER, /nc., 1107 Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. (boys’ suits). 


BEAUNIT MILLS, Inc., Fibers Division * Main Office: 261 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


*REG. APP. FOR. VYCRON IS THE TRADE-MARK FOR BEAUNIT'S POLYESTER FIBER. BEAUNIT FIBERS DIVISION MAKES THE FIBER, NOT THE FABRIC OR GARMENT. VYCRON IS SPUN FROM VITEL®, GOODYEAR POLYESTER RESIN. 
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We made a brief tour of the in- 
terior and saw the huge Rivera 
mural which has the dramatis per- 
sonae of a De Mille movie. 

It was nearly two o’clock when we 
left—the usual lunch hour in Mex- : 


ico—and we were ravenous. We 
walked across the Zécalo to the 
Hotel Majestic, whose top-floor, 
open-terrace dining room overlooks 
the square. My wife ordered con- 
sommé followed by chicken in wine 
sauce with mushrooms and crawfish. 
while I enjoyed onion soup and floun- 
der with shrimp-and-lobster sauce. 
A fine, light Mexican beer went well 
with the meal. The check: $3. 

By now it was time to go to the 
bullfight, a new experience for my 
wife and one she anticipated with 
mixed emotions. The long taxi ride 
to the Plaza Mexico—much of the 
trip over broad, flower-lined streets— 
cost sixty-four cents. The crowd 
was enormous and rather than wait 
in line at the ticket window, I bought 
seats ($1.60) on the shady side from 
one of the many scalpers in the area. 

The Plaza is the world’s largest 
bull ring, and although our seats 
were well up in the stands we had an 
excellent view. Summer is not the 
best time to see outstanding fights in 
Mexico City. The apprentice mata- 
dors take over the ring, and their 
performance has much of the nerv- 
ousness, bravado and ineptness of 
an amateur theatrical. That after- 
noon, several of the bulls, were far 
moreconcerned with getting out of the 
arena than filling their customary 
role. The last bull of the day, unable 
to find an exit, came to the center of 
the ring and stared at the torero with 
wary interest. When the man ad- 
vanced a few steps, the animal re- 
treated an equal distance. Forward 
matador, backward bull. The in- 
creasingly wild movement of the 
cape seemed only to puzzle the beast. 
This strange ballet was still going 
on when we departed. 

When we returned to the hotel, 
we took a table next to the splashing 
fountain in the patio and leisurely 
consumed two rounds of tequila 
cocktails ($1). By then, the long day 
and the altitude were beginning to 
take their toll so we decided to take 
a siesta until dinner. 

That evening we dined at the 
Muralto atop the forty-three-story 
Latino-Americana Tower, the tall- 
est building in Latin America or, for 
that matter, in the world, if allow- 
ance is made for the base being 4 
mile and a half above sea level. The 
new buildings in Mexico City—and 
they are numerous—avoid sinking 
by the use of supporting pieces 
which float on the mud and water, 
a device which has also served the 
structures well during earthquakes. 
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As we sipped tequila cocktails, 
the glassed-in restaurant gave us a 
panoramic view of the brilliantly lit 
city and the dimly outlined moun- 
tains beyond. My wife ordered avo- 
cado stuffed with eels, followed by 
pompano in almond sauce, and 
hearts of artichoke. I had cream 
soup—a house speciality—and then 
duck with plum sauce, and aspara- 
gus. A bottle of Mexican white wine 
accompanied our dinners. Pastry for 
my wife and a sound domestic cheese 
for me, and then coffee ended the 
meal. The tab: $10.50. 

The Muralto was within easy 
walking distance of our hotel, and on 
our way we stopped at Rua, a jazz 
establishment on Avenida Juarez, 
for a nightcap. The sextet on hand 
were providing some lively progres- 
sive music, and we remained until 
sleepiness overcame us. Our bar bill 
was $2. 


The next morning we breakfasted 
at Sanborn’s House of Tiles, a 16th 
Century building faced with blue- 
and-white ceramic tiles, on Avenida 
Madero, a five-minute walk from 
our hotel. Sanborn’s, which now 
operates five restaurants in Mexico 
City, four of them with attendant 
retail stores, provides a spiritual 
refuge for American tourists, like 
Harry’s Bar in Paris. Although San- 
born’s serves good Mexican food, 
the traveler with a homesick palate 
can fill up on waffles and bacon, 
cheeseburgers and malted milk or 
steak and French-fried potatoes. 

After our Mexican breakfast 
($1.80) we walked along Avenida 
Juarez to Paseo de la Reforma, the 
Champs Elysées of Mexico City. 
This fine, broad avenue with its wide 
center strip of grass, flowers, trees 
and bushes is lined with handsome 
new office buildings, theaters, excel- 
lent shops, numerous new hotels and 
expensive restaurants. Contempo- 
rary-style architecture has been given 
its head in Mexico City—as it has in 
many Latin-American cities—and 
the results are frequently exciting. 

Shopping for silver, glassware, 
pottery, leather goods and fabrics 
isa rewarding experience in Mexico. 
Before I could persuade my wife to 
resume our tour, she had bought a 
handsome necklace-and-earring set 
($15), a pair of stunning ceramic 
bowls ($3 each) and a fine hand- 
Woven rug ($12). She told me smugly 
the cost would have been more than 
double in the United States. We left 
our purchases at the last shop we 
Visited, made arrangements to pick 
them up later, and then took a taxi 
(32 cents) to Chapultepec Park. 

Chapultepec, with its magnificent 
tfees, semitropical flowers and 
Plants, footpaths, lakes, polo field, 


botanical garden and small zoo, was one 
of the most beautiful and well-kept 
parks we had ever seen. While we were 
walking through the zoo, we were 
startled to see a full-grown dog and a 
mature tiger happily romping together 
in a cage. And as we were leaving, a 
keeper walked by with a tiny lion cub 
trotting absurdly behind him. Infor- 
mality, we found, lends charm to a zoo. 


After a long but delightful walk 
through the park, we arrived at Chapul- 
tepec Castle, the enormous, luxurious 
palace in Tuscan style built by the 
Marquis de Galvez, remodeled by 
Emperor Maximilian. The terrace pro- 
vides a sweeping view of the city; for 
sixteen cents we entered the castle and 
admired the stately rooms, lavishly 
furnished with the best that 18th Cen- 


tury Europe could provide. The imposi- 
tion of Maximilian on Mexico was one 
of the strangest of France’s quixotic 
adventures in colonialism, and a junior 
version of Versailles atop a lonely hill 
in Mexico City is probably a fitting 
monument to this curious phase of 
history. 

When we came out of the castle, | 
quickly accepted a taxi driver’s offer to 








Discover New ‘Brunswick, Canada 
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Unhurried should be your trip through Canada’s Picture 
Province—there’s so much to see, so much to do, so 
much atmosphere to absorb. You must, of course, visit 
St. Andrews-by-the-Sea, Roosevelt’s Campobello Island 
home, and the colourful, historic cities of Saint John 
and Fredericton; marvel at the famous Reversing Falls; 
the tidal bore at Moncton; and doubt your senses when 
you free-wheel UP the famed Magnetic Hill! 

After a stop—and it could be a lengthy one—to 
experience the many attractions of Fundy National 
Park, you’ll be drawn by the sheltered ocean and soft 
golden beaches of the Shediac area, to swim in the 
warmest sea water north of Virginia. Here the lobster is 
king—and you can feast on this and other seafood to 
your heart’s content. And so it goes as you circle this 


fascinating province. 


Proceed along the east coast where you can parade 
your high school French—40% of the population is 
French for this is the Land of Acadia. There’s colourful, 
historic Shippegan, where Breton fishermen first settled 
—and the glorious valley of the Restigouche. Then it’s 
cross-country to ‘‘la Republique de Madawaska.” 

With camera or paint brush at the ready, you'll find 
picture postcard scenes round every turn of the road. 
You'll run out of time before you see it all but you’ll vow 


to come back again. 


Look forward to a 1961 vacation that’s delightfully 
different. Write for the Free Holiday Kit today—you’ll 
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be glad you did! 
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take us on an hour tour of the Lomas 
de Chapultepec residential area ($1.60). 
To house Mexico City’s rapidly grow- 
ing metropolitan population, now 
5,000,000, vast new suburbs are pop- 
ping up all over the capital. Lomas, a 
comparatively old, beautifully main- 
tained and very expensive section, has 
also grown rapidly in recent years and 
now presents an interesting contrast 


in classic Spanish and severely contem- 


porary architecture. 

On our way back to the center of the 
city, our driver showed us another kind 
of housing development, low-rent apart- 
ment buildings erected by the govern- 
ment for its employees. We were 
especially delighted with one fine Mexi- 
can touch. An outside wall of each 
building was given over to a huge— 
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eight stories high and 150 feet wide— 
brightly colored mosaic mural dram- 
atizing Mexican industry, executed 
in strong, bold design. 

It was 2:30 when the cab deliv- 
ered us at the Fonda Santa Anita 
restaurant in Avenida Humboldt. 
The Anita’s wildly colorful décor 
stunned us momentarily, but the 
food lived up to the advance billing 
it had received from acquaintances 
of ours who live in Mexico City. 

My wife tackled a “combination 
dish”’ of beans, rice, chili, chicken 
and tortillas with cheese; I filled up 
on Mexican sausage and enchiladas 
with green peppers and tomatoes. A 
full-bodied, dark beer kept our 
highly-seasoned luncheon under 
reasonable control. The bill: $3.50. 

After returning to pick up our 
packages (taxi 40 cents), we ex- 
plored, en route to our hotel, a num- 
ber of the large, well-stocked book 
stores which abound in Mexico 
City. Many of these shops, I found 
later, are open for business until well 
past midnight. 

Then we walked to the National 
Museum of Archaeology (admission 
8 cents) which provided us with one 
of our most rewarding hours in 
Mexico City. Among the fascinating 
artifacts we saw were the calendar 
stone (the early Aztecs were well 


ahead of their European contem- 
poraries in measuring time), the 
sacrificial altar where the hearts of 
thousands of victims were torn out 
by the high priests, the powerful and 
sophisticated sculpture and the an- 
cient textiles, weapons and manu- 
scripts of the Zapotec, Mixtec, Maya 
and Aztec tribes. 

Early that evening we attended a 
jai-alai game at the Front6n Mexico 
(admission 80 cents) on the Plaza 
de la Republica. The players were 
fast and skillful and the betting— 
conducted by men in white coats 
and red berets—was lively. Partially 
split tennis balls, used as containers 
for money and receipts, sailed con- 
stantly back and forth over our 
heads between bettors and brokers, 

We left at nine o’clock and took a 
cab (48 cents) to Passy’s, an intimate 
restaurant on Calle Amberes. First- 
rate Martinis—included in the price 
of the meal—were a promising start. 
On the advice of the waiter, my wife 
ordered chicken Kiev—which she 
said was the most satisfying she’d 
ever had—while I had some de- 
licious beef Stroganoff. A bottle of 
well-chilled rosé benefited both 
entrées. A light pastry and then 
coffee and brandy followed. The 
chit was $7.50—the best bargain in 
food we had during our visit. 
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BUILT @ UP ARCH 


D‘ Scholls 
ARCH-Lirt 


SANDALS 





BUILT U wane 





@ Built-in alloy arch 
support relieves 
stress and strain. 


@ Pre-molded sole... 
like walking in your 
own footprints. 


© Cupped heel seat 
cradles your heel. 


@ Extended heel for 
extra support; helps 
balance body weight. 


Here’s a sandal that lets you walk and stand for hours without that tired, 
‘let down’ feeling! Dr. Scholl’s unique scientific design, custom craftsman- 


ship and quality leathers help support your every step, make it possible 
to enjoy the most comfortable and happy hours afoot. You’d never believe 
a sandal could feel that good! Styles, sizes and colors for the whole $1125 


family. They make wonderful gifts, too. Get a pair today...... 


WOMEN’S: (Low Heel) 
Tan, Red, White, and Black 
4 to 13, Slim, Narrow, Wide 


MEN'S: 
Tan, Brown, or Black 
6 to 12, Wide & Narrow 


WOMEN’S: (l-inch Heel) CHILDREN’S: 
Tan, Red, White, and Black Tan, Red, White 
4 to 13, Slim, Narrow, Wide from $7.95 


At all Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Shops, leading Shoe & Dept. Stores. If not available locally, 
write Dr. Scholl's, Dept. 76H , Chicago, Ill. (Men's sizes over 12, Women's over 10, add $1.00) 
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We had breakfast ($1.40) on the 
hotel patio the following morning. 
Our major pre-lunch activity was a 
trip to the Great Pyramids and we 
had agreed with another couple to 
split the cost of a car and driver 
($16). 

En route to the Pyramids we 
stopped at Basilica de Guadalupe, 
one of the most sacred Roman 
Catholic shrines. As we walked into 
the adjacent plaza, hundreds of the 
faithful, their lips moving in prayer, 
were inching their way on their knees 
across the stone paving toward the 
church. Many of them had come 
hundreds of miles on foot to make 
their pilgrimage to the Virgin. In 
1531, she had appeared before an 
Indian peasant and told him where 
her shrine was to be built. 

After driving about thirty miles 
through open countryside and past a 
number of small villages, we ar- 
rived at the Pyramids. A large and 
highly civilized Indian city flour- 
ished here about 2500 years ago, 
and enough of the inhabitants’ 
weapons, ceramics and art remains 
to give the visitor some clear ideas 
of the “lost” tribe that once lived 
in the area. 

We climbed about a third of the 
way up the Pyramid of the Sun (216 
feet high) and looked at the for- 


bidding, mountainous countryside. 
The grim setting made it easy to 
imagine the various Indian tribes 
who had sacrificed thousands of 
men and women to the bloodthirsty 
sun god whose golden image is be- 
lieved to have once stood at the 
apex of the pyramid. The Pyramid 
of the Moon, now largely covered 
with earth and grass, is about a half 
mile away. Between the two piles of 
rock is the Highway of Death, once 
lined with human bones. 

Swarms of adolescent salesmen, 
offering us everything from ar- 
chaeological specimens to ballpoint 
pens, finally drove us from our perch. 
We descended and went into the 
small but fascinating museum which 
houses many of the relics found in 
the area. I was especially struck by 
the close resemblance between the 
priests’ masks and those I had seen 
in Cairo years ago. Later we walked 
through the Temple of Quetzalcéatl 
with its minor pyramids and ancient 
carvings of birds, serpent heads and 
gods. 

Back in the city, we stopped at the 
Hotel Lincoln’s restaurant, which 
had received a strong local recom- 
mendation. Ourlunch: lobster bisque 
and baby octopus (for my wife), 
garlic soup and stuffed crabs (for 
me). Our check came to $3.25. 
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Because Coronet is lighter, milder than your 
present before-dinner drink make your 

next highball with Coronet Brandy... you'll love 
the change. And after dinner enjoy a 
traditional snifter of Coronet VSQ Brandy. 


BRANDY DIST. CO. * 350 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. * CALIF. GRAPE BRANDY « 84 PROOF 




















Thanks to a radically-changed ELECTRASOL... even in hardest water 


NOW YOU CAN SEE 
THE DIFFERENCE! 





No film! No streaks! No spots! 
3,187 tests in all makes of 
dishwashers proved it! 


Try radically-changed Electrasol 
because it... 


@ contains exclusive new ingredient 
... prevents excessive foaming due 
to protein food soil. 





e releases full-force spray action 
in your dishwasher... for much 
better washing and rinsing! 





FOR 
ELECTRIC DISHWASHERS 
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@ is still low priced! 


get new Blue Ribbon 


ELECTRASOL 


JUST RELEASED 


by Economics Laboratory to assure spotless results from any dishwasher 
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Having spent a good part of the 
morning looking at ancient Indian art, 
we now decided to change pace with a 
visit to the Gallery of Contemporary 
Art, at 12 Amberes Street. The collec- 
tion, which included representative 
paintings, most of them bold abstracts, 
of Orozco, Zalce, Tamayo and others, 
was excellent. We were also impressed 
with the powerful free-form sculptures 


of Zuniga. Filled to the brim with 
Mexican art, old and new, we returned 
to the hotel for a brief nap before 
starting out for the evening. 

There are a number of legitimate 
theaters and vaudeville houses in Mex- 
ico City, most of which give two per- 
formances nightly. That evening we 
had tickets ($1.20 each) for the early 
show at Teatro de los Insurgentes, 


where the Spanish version of Giradoux’s 
Tiger at the Gates was playing. This 
handsome new theater, with a sixty- 
foot mural by Rivera covering the 
front of the building, has one of the 
best-equipped stages on the continent, 
and the production we saw had a high 
professional gloss. Although my wife 
and I have only a slight knowledge of 
Spanish, we had read the play and seen 
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The fun 


People who like to flex their spirits 
as well as their muscles on a holiday, 
love this Florida east coast resort. 
It holds countless after-dark pleas- 
ures. You never feel let down at 
sundown. 

Active days on the beach, on the 
links, game fishing on the blue sea, 
can always be followed with relaxing 
fun on the town. 

Dine a la Francaise in a glass en- 
closed sky room with a crow’s-nest 
view of the Atlantic. Sip cocktails 
in a submarine lounge and watch 
mermaids through portholes. Adven- 





never sets in Fort Lauderdale 


ture in true Polynesian fare or stick 
with American hearty. Savor hotel 
elegance or pick up a quickie at 
Joe’s on the way to the symphony. 

Post-dinner hours are spiced with 
contrast. Dance to moonlight and 
music on a tropical patio. Slip away 
to a night spot for plaintive calypso 
or light-hearted jazz. 

If you like to sing, take a starlight 
cruise on shimmering New River. 
Everyone joins in on “Let Me Call 
You Sweetheart.’’ Curious thing, 
how young you feel on a Fort 
Lauderdale holiday. 
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Remarkable, too, are the sensible 
rates asked for delightful places to 
stay. Family-size apartments, smart 
hotels, modern motels. For facts and 
illustrated literature, write today to: 
City Information Department, Box 


1181-H11, Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 


FORT 
LAUDERDALE 
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it in New York, so we had litt) 
difficulty in following the action 

Afterward we had dinner at Am- 
bassadeurs on Paseo de la Reforma, 
a plush waterhole popular with well- 
heeled Mexicans, tourists and visit- 
ing celebrities. We sipped tequila 
cocktails in the small, pleasant bar 
while the headwaiter found a table 
for us. The dinner was worth waiting 
for. My wife’s first course was melon 
with port—Mexican melons, which 
are not picked until they are ripe, 
are among the best in the world— 
followed by broiled pigeons served 
with a delicate white-wine sauce. I 
began with avocado filled with 
shrimp, seconded by calves’ brains 
cooked in black butter. A bottle of 
Mexican Chablis furnished a sound 
accompaniment. The check, includ- 
ing bar chit, dessert of local cheeses 
and coffee, was $11.00. 


After breakfast ($1.20) at our 
hotel the next morning, we began 
our last day with a long taxi ride 
($1.60) through the south part of 
town to University City. the 
amazing campus of the University 
of Mexico. Although the University 
was founded in 1551 and is the old- 
est institution of higher learning in 
the New World, the present eighty- 
odd buildings have been in use for 
less than a decade. 

On the advice of our driver, we 
went first to the top of the Univer- 
sity stadium—capacity about 100,- 
000—for an over-all view of the 
campus. The scope and boldness of 
the design of University City has 
astonishing impact. The sharp, clean 
lines of the structures; the rich 
variety of form, texture and color; 
the imaginative placement of parks, 
pools, flower beds and fountains; 
the huge and brilliant murals, some 
covering entire buildings; the back- 
drop of the surrounding mountains; 
all are part of a composition of 
beauty and vitality. 

Later we wandered through some 
of the buildings, talked with a few 
of the 30,000 students, studied the 
murals of Juan O’Gorman, Rivera 
and Siqueiros, watched young men 
and women cavort in the world’s 
largest swimming pool, occasionally 
rested in shady green spots scat- 
tered around the campus, and 
generally enjoyed the energetic yet 
relaxed atmosphere. 

We returned to the center of town 
in time for lunch at Focolare, 
a pleasant, stately restaurant on 
Avenida Hamburgo. My wife gave 
a favorable report on her order of 
trout with anchovies, and I was 
happy with a grilled venison steak 
($5.50). 

After lunch there was just time to 
reach the Palacia de Bellas Artes 
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for an afternoon concert by the 
Mexico City Philharmonic ($1.60). 
The orchestra, although not large, 
was well disciplined and played a 
Beethoven symphony and several 
contemporary Mexican works with 
style and spirit. 

For our last night in Mexico City 
we decided to have dinner at El 
Patio, a cavern of a night club with 
vaguely Moorish décor. When we 
sat down, a large orchestra was 
working its way through the score of 
My Fair Lady and by the time we 
were halfway into our Martinis, the 
stage revolved and a Latin-Amer- 
ian band of equal size glided into 
view. The two groups spelled each 
other during dinner. 

My wife ordered raw oysters fol- 
lowed by roast kid and fresh aspara- 
gus. I elected the smoked salmon 
and then plunged into an excellent 
filet mignon with broiled tomatoes. 
Abottle of Mexican claret furnished 
the right counterpoint. For dessert, 
my wife chose peach Melba; I en- 





Holiday Prices 
Going Up! 


Effective July 1, 1961, 
HOLIDAY subscription prices 
will be increased. 

By acting right now you 
may extend your subscrip- 
tion at this special low rate: 


13 months for $3.90 


That's just 30c a month for 
all the reading enjoyment 
that HOLIDAY delivers. 

This offer saves you $2.54 
under the new higher sub- 
scription price which goes 
into effect on July 1, 1961. 

In future HOLIDAYS you'll 
continue to find articles and 
features that contribute to 
the enrichment of your life 
and your everyday living. 

And each future issue of 
HOLIDAY will be a beautiful 
example of what can be ac- 
complished when the world’s 
finest writers and photogra- 
Phers join forces. 

To take advantage of this 
special offer, fill in the air- 
mail reply form bound in 
most copies of this issue. Or 
you may send your order to 
extend to: 


HOLIDAY 


Dept. 1954 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


There's no need to pay now, 
we'll gladly bill you later. 














joyed the fine, plani-ripened pineapple 
which was one of the delights of our 
Mexican trip. 

We were at the coffee-and-brandy 
stage when the floor show began. After 
some stirring Mexican dances. a troupe 
of singers and dancers from Argentina 
took over and soon had the large audi- 
ence shouting for encores. All in all, it 
was one of the best night-club shows we 


had seen for years. After the show the 
bands returned and we danced for an 
hour. The check came to $20, which 
included a generous tip for the good 
service we had received. 

It was 2:00 A.M. as we walked slowly 
toward our hotel. The streets were still 
filled with people, traffic roared by at 
suicidal speed, and a half dozen young- 
sters offered to shine our shoes. I 


bought a bag of nuts from an ancient 
Indian woman near the Del Prado 
Hotel, and then we took a final stroll 
through the Alameda. 

When I picked up our key at the 
hotel desk, the clerk, who knew we 
were leaving the next day, asked if we 
had enjoyed our visit to Mexico City. 
He seemed content when we nodded 
wearily but happily. THE END 
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Don't be Vague.. 


the House of Haig, oldest § 
scotch whisky distillers... [ 


.ask for Haig & Haig e BLENDED SCOTS WHISKY, 86.8 PROOF ¢ RENFIELD IMPORTERS, LTD., N. Y. 
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The individual flavour of 
each has stood the test of 
time since 1627, both from 
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Pontiacs new Tempest coupe 





is here! 


(Straight six-passenger model or custom bucket seat version) 


Two sharp new coupes join the Tempest sedan and station 
wagon. Shorter roof lines. Longer rear decks. The custom coupe 
has a town car rear window, full carpeting, sports-type bucket 
seats. Both have independent suspension at all four wheels. 
Swing axles. Engine in front—transmission in rear. Big 15- 
inch wheels on a Wide-Track. You can cut a hairpin curve flat 
and steady. Call the shot on performance. A gas-saving, 4- 
cylinder, inclined engine with a horsepower range from 110 to 
155. Drive the new Tempest coupe. It’s priced with the compacts. 


PONTIAC MOTOR DIVISION @® GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 
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Dry-F ly 


Heaven 


An American’s report 
on the best trout river 


in England 


by Paul Hyde Bonner 


You don’t wade the stream, as in 
America; you hide behind 

some thistles on the bank and 
try to avoid snagging 


a reed as you 


cast from your knees. 








@ Angling is an art. It is an attempt 
to outwit fish by offering them food 
that conceals a barbed hook. And 
this, as every experienced angler will 
tell you, is not as easy as it sounds. 
Most adult fish are both wary and 
suspicious. Only juveniles snap at 
anything that appears on or beneath 
the surface, and juveniles are re- 
turned to the water by the competent 
angler with a curse and the hope they 
will grow up to be smarter. 

There are degrees in angling, just 
as there are in Masonry. The lowest 
is probably the salt-water man who 
dangles a stout hook, baited with 
shrimp or crab, over a spot where 
blackfish or flounders or weakfish 
congregate. The 2nd-degree angler 
sits in a swivel chair at the stern 
of a fancy yacht off Florida or Long 
Island, encased in a harness, with his 
rod stuck in a socket on the gunwale, 
and the line held to an outrigger by a 
clothespin, while a strip of mullet, 
sewn to the hook, slaps the waves 
thirty yards astern. He calls himself 





a “big game” fisherman and swells 
with pride when the captain breaks 
out a pennant indicating that he has 
pumped a marlin, or a broadbill, or 
a tuna to the side. I don’t envy him, 
neither do I wish to belittle him, for 
he gives employment to boatbuild- 
ers and baymen. 

Thus one mounts the ladder of 
angling proficiency, through the 
various degrees of rigs and baits, 
from minnows and crickets to flam- 
boyant spoons and plugs that pop 
and twist and wiggle like elvers with 





a stomach-ache, until you reach that 
rank which justifies the spelling of 
“art” with a capital A. In that rare- 
fied region the feathered fly is the 
only accepted lure, and it must be 
cast from a fly rod agd not trolled. 
On the lower level of this summit are 
the wet-fly fishermen, and their 32nd 
degree is earned by performance, 
regardless of the species of fish 
sought or the salinity of the water. 
The greased-line fisherman seeking 
Atlantic salmon naturally assumes 
that he is a cut above the chap fish- 
ing for large-mouth bass in a Car- 
olina pond, but I deny him any 
ascendancy just because his rod is 
longer, his fish tastier, and his sport 
more expensive. If anything it is 
easier to float a low-water Blue 
Charm over an irritable salmon than 
it is to entice a wily old bass with a 
Mickey Finn. 

The pinnacle, the 33rd degree, is 
reserved for the dry-fly trout fisher- 
man. Not even the dry-fly salmon 
fisherman can hope to join this com- 
pany of the elect, for a salmon will 
grab the fly, or not grab it, according 
to his mood. A splash when the fly 
hits the water, or its drag against the 
current, will not frighten him, for he 
does not feed at all in fresh water 
and consequently has no interest 
whatever in entomology. A feeding 
trout in a stream, however, and this 
applies to all species of the sal- 
monidae with the exception of salmo 
salar, is constantly alert, suspicious 
and observant. If the insect floating 
down to him has landed on the water 
with a smack, or if it drags against 
the current, making tiny ripples on 
the surface, or if it is preceded by the 
black shadow of a leader or accom- 
panied by the shadow of a waving 
rod, or if the floating insect is un- 
familiar in size and conformation, he 
will dart swiftly to his chosen hiding 
place and give up all thought of 
feeding for at least an hour. 

To qualify for this topmost degree, 
an angler must hook a trout weigh- 
ing at least a pound (small fish are 
proverbially foolish), and he must 
land it on a bright day, in a clear, 
slow-flowing stream, with a floating 
dry fly attached to a nine-foot 
leader, tapered to 3X. Having done 
that, he will not only be admitted to 
the elect company but he will enter 
into a life of such beauty and serenity 
that all the worries and alarums of 
this Age of Anxiety will vanish. From 
that moment on he will walk alone, 
encased in his own cocoon of peace 
and delight and plans for the future. 

One of his plans undoubtedly will 
be to fish the Test, a southbound 
river that bisects the county of 
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Here’s a one-of-its-kind travel experi- 
ence—a cruise, not to the jungle, but 
through the jungle! 

You board one of Alcoa’s ore carriers 
in Trinidad (there’s a sailing almost 
every day) and relax in air-conditioned 
comfort as you coast along South Amer- 
ica to fascinating Surinam. 

On arrival at Surinam two itineraries 
are possible: one takes you far up the 
narrow, winding Cottica and Comme- 
wijne Rivers to the Alcoa mines at 
Moengo; the other takes you up the 
Surinam River, with time to. visit a 
Djuka village or colorful Paramaribo. 


The relaxing way... 

... to reach Trinidad is on one of Alcoa’s 
comfortable 12-passenger freighters and 
ore ships sailing from New York, Mobile 
and New Orleans. But, however you get 
there—by ship or plane — you owe it to 
yourself to adventure further... on a 
thrilling Jungle Cruise. 6 days round 
trip from Trinidad—$125. 


Ask your friendly 
travel agent or 


for descriptive brochures about Alcoa’s 
Jungle Cruises, Freighter Cruises and 
Ore Carrier Cruises. 


Alcoa Steamship Company, Inc. 
17 Battery Place, New York 4, N. Y. 


Name 





Street 





City. 





State 
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Sophistication for a lifetime... 


CLOTHES BY AQUASCUTUM 


Pictured here—18°’ Hat Box $16.95 ® Trip Kit $36.95 © 21° Weekend $36.95 
Two Sviter $59.95 ® 29°’ Air Pullman $54.95 © Sac-Mobile $84.95 


“Jno allure of distant shores... the excitement of new 
found friends . . . and the distinction of traveling with Lark 
custom made luggage. You will be amazed at its 
lightness, durability and continental soft-sided styling. 
Lark is washable and always looks new, the 






Duraluminum frame insures complete sturdiness. 
Matching sets “for her and him” in high 
fashion—standard colors and fabrics. Lark gives 
you a lifetime of truly sophisticated luggage! 


fark 


CUSTOM MADE LUGGAGE 





B. ALTMAN New York © CAMALIER & BUCKLEY Washington, D. C 
MAGNIN‘S California * MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY Chicago 
NORTON’S LUGGAGE Tulso and at all fine stores everywhere 


For nearest store, write (Dept. H), DROUTMAN MANUFACTURING CO., INC. * 328 BOERUM ST. ¢ BROOKLYN 6, N.Y. 
Prices slightly higher west of Mississippi. Prices subject to taxes 


Hampshire in England, and is aptly 
named. It is indeed a test, even for 
the most accomplished of 33rd- 
degree anglers, and is generally con- 
sidered by dry-fly fishermen to be the 
zenith, the acme of trout streams. 
To be sure, the nearby Itchen is a 
fine river, teeming with fat trout and 
flowing gin-clear over beds of chalk, 
but its reputation has never quite 
equaled that of the Test, and I fancy 
the reason is that the latter demands 
a higher degree of angling art. Most 
American dry-fly enthusiasts have 
gained their experience on streams in 
the Rockies or the Delaware water- 
shed where the waters run fast and 
the trout are likely to lie along the 
edge of the fast water at the head of 
a pool. Our method is to wade the 
river, coming up behind their tails, 
casting a fly into the fast water which 
bobs it along at such a speed that a 
trout has to act quickly if he wishes 
to take it. 

Imagine a man who is used to this 


~ form of fishing finding himself on a 


leisurely stream where wading is not 
only forbidden but is highly danger- 
ous because of treacherous spots of 
soft chalk. There he stands on a 
neatly mown path, at least two feet 
above the water, where every trout in 
that glassy, clear stream can see him 
for fifty yards up- or downstream. 


That was my predicament six sum- 
mers ago when I was first invited to 
fish that reach of the Test known as 
Leckford Water, which extends from 
The Seven Stars, a quaint little pub 
at Fullerton Junction, about three 
and a quarter miles downstream, to 
where it meets the Houghton Club 
Water, half a mile above the town of 
Stockbridge. One look and I felt the 
situation to be hopeless. No normal 
trout would think of feeding on my 
fly when he could see me looming 
above him, waving nine feet of split 
bamboo. But maybe these Test trout 
are different, I thought; maybe they 
are so accustomed to the sight of 
men on the bank that they are no 
longer frightened. I let line out and 
had a try, floating my fly as close as 
possible to the grassy bank on my 
side of the river. Slowly and me- 
thodically I fished along for a hun- 
dred yards or so, when Mr. Mott, 
the head waterkeeper of Leckford, 
came up to me. 

“Oh, sir,” he said, with a note of 
distress, “I would not fish the water, 
if | were you. There’s no profit in it, 
and, furthermore, you will only tire 
yourself unnecessarily.” 

“Then, what do I do?’ I asked, 
bewildered. 

“You'll find benches along the 
path,” he replied. “Sit on one of 
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Particularly for particular men... 


For Father, on his Day, or for any favorite man at any 
time, Eaton’s Private Stock makes a wonderful gift. This 
warm-white writing paper is as crisp as new money; 
excellent for pen or typewriter. 48 man-sized single sheets 
and 48 envelopes in handsome box. 


$2.75 plus postage. 


ZATON'S 


FINE LETTER PAPERS 


a 





Available at these and other fine stores: Boston, R. H. Stearns Company; 
Chicago, Carson Pirie Scott & Co.; Detroit, The J. L. Hudson Company; 





Minneapolis, Dayton’s; New York, B. Altman & Co.; Philadelphia, John Wanamaker; 
San Francisco, The White House; Washington, D. C., Woodward & Lothrop. 
EATON PAPER CORPORATION e PITTSFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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ited to you see a trout feeding—not once, _ with his scissors, when I felt his hand 
wn as put at regular intervals—then go on my shoulder, pressing me down. 
Sfrom [after him.” “‘There’s one feeding!’’ he said. “A 
le pub | “But the moment I got to my feet, good fish too. We’ll wait to see if he 
three | je’d see me and go down.” feeds again.” 
am, to “Yes, indeed, sir, he most likely I watched in the direction of his 
| Club | yould. Don’t rise to your feet, sir. gaze as he squatted beside me, his 
»wn of | (Crawl on your hands and knees, neck elongated, his eyes squinting 
elt the | \eeping the reeds on the bank be- upstream. My knees were beginning 
ormal } (ween you and him. When you get to ache when I saw some bubbles 
on my |vithin casting distance, kneelonthe appear on the glossy surface of the 
oming } sound, keeping your body as well stream, about twenty yards above 
f split | hidden as possible. And the cast us and well over toward the far 
ttrout | must be right, if you’re to gethimto shore. 
e they | rise. The fly should flutter down “Did you see him?” Mr. Mott 
cht of | gently on the water a foot or two asked. 
ire no | directly above him. What pattern of “I did,” I assured him. “‘He’s by 
ut and | fy have you on, sir?” that stalk of mullein on the opposite 
ose as | Ishowed it to him, explaining that _ bank. It will mean a very long cast.” 
yn my | itwas something the man at Hardy’s “Follow me,” Mr. Mott com- 
d me- | in Pall Mall had sold me as suitable manded, as he crawled away from 
a hun- | for the Test. the river and proceeded up the path, 
Mott, | “H’m-m, a Cinnamon Sedge,” he crouching to prevent his head and 
kford, | aid. “That would be all right after shoulders from showing above the 
unset, but right now I'd prefer an _ high, uncut grass. He stopped after 
ote of | Olive Spinner. I’ve seen some over about ten yards. “See those reeds 
water, | the water.” along the bank there?” He pointed 
tin it, | Idid not have the fly he fancied, to a fringe that screened the water 
ly tire | so he took one from his own flybox from our view. “Crawl over and 
and tied it to my leader. It was the kneel behind them, then wait until 
asked, | smallest fly I had ever seen, with a he feeds again, so you’re sure to get 
No. 16 hook and a shape like a__ the fly over him right.” 
ig the | minute Piper Cub—white wings and I did as instructed, though the 
ne of | xarlet fuselage. He had barely fin- wait was so long that I thought the 
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Differences in customer service .. . 
Differences in physical facilities... 
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Merrill Lynch. 100". SCOTCH WHISKIES 
We'll be happy to mail a copy of "This is Merrill Lynch” to any- 
body who owns stock — or wants to. 86 PROOF 
We think you'll find it makes interesting reading. Just address — Dye , / Ve 
Department H-62 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Smith Inc. gil” 
Members New York Stock Exchange and other principal 
Stock and Commodity Exchanges 
~~ 70 PINE STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
lake, 
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trout had seen me and gone down for 
the morning. When the bubbles finally 
reappeared, I became worried by the 
distance. The fish was near the far 
bank, and the river was so wide at this 
point that I doubted I could get a fly 
over him effectively. I might be able to 
cast the distance, but not with the 
delicacy and precision required for such 
smooth, glassy water. Added to this 


was the hazard of false casting from 
my knees, which could cause me to 
hook the fly in the tall grasses of the 
meadow back of the path. | edged for- 
ward and started getting line out. Then 
it happened precisely as I had antic- 
ipated: the hook caught in a tall thistle 
and Mr. Mott had to crawl into the 
grass to release it, thinking, | felt sure, 
that I was a hopelessly inept American, 


with little or no qualifications to fish 
the Test. Nervous now, I snagged again 
before I was able to shoot the line out. 
The fly landed nicely, but nothing rose 
to it as it floated down past the mullein. 

“You're about two feet short of 
him,” Mr. Mott counseled from his 
crouch by the edge of the meadow. 

I stripped more line and tried again, 
keeping my back casts as high in the 
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STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
ance. Band. All sports. 2 gyms. 
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Augusta Military Academy 
“The Friendly School.”" Distinguished ROTC school in 
Shenandoah Valley. Jr. & Sr. Divisions. Boys 8-20. a 
credited; graduates in leading colleges. All sports— 
gym. 1400 acres. Family owned since 1742. Rate $ 00: 
Catalog. Gen. C. S. Roller, Box D, Ft. Defiance, Virginia 











College preparatory for boys 
from U.S. and abroad. Indi- 
vidal guidance. Small classes. 
Honors courses: Math, Science, 
Languages. Select faculty. Beau- 
tiful campus, pool, sports. 
Grades 9-12, PG. Also Sum- 
mer, Catalog. 


RUSSELL G. GRENON, Ph. D., Director 
186 Stearns St. Box H Bristol, Conn. 
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BARRINGTON SCHOOL 


Boys’ Preparatory School 
Grades 7-12 and Post Graduate 
Excellent college preparatory school in 
lovely Berkshires. Also General Course, 
major sports, fine facilities, remedial read- 

ing, small classes. 
Director of Admissio 


Great Barrington, Mass. 
MANLIUS “°c: 0015" 


Accredited. Non-profit. Grades 7-12. Complete 
preparations for college and Service Academies. 
ROTC. Highest U. S. Army rating for over 55 
years. Developmental reading. Careful guidance. 
Individual attention. 126-acre campus. Varsity and 
intramural teams in all sports. New gymnasium. 
Band and orchestra. Catalog. Summer Session. 


Robert A. Weekes, The Manlius School, Manlius, N.Y. 





NYC Telephone Clic Circle 5-0240 

















Admiral Farragut Academy 

Fully accredited college preparatory. Toms River, New 
Jersey; St. Petersburg, Florida. Naval training. Also Jr. 
School in Fla. Testing, guidance for college and career. 
Sports, boats, bands. Summer camp and school. Catalog. 
Admiral Farragut Academy, Box D, Toms River, New Jersey 





ST. JOHN’S 


MILITARY ACADEMY 


Where boys become self-confident men. 
Accredited college prepara ation under 
the famous St. John’s System. Grades 
7-12. Inspired teaching. Small classes, 
a me attention. Reading Clinic. 
OTC. Fireproof dorms, hospital, 
ocak All sports, including crew. 
Summer Camp. 77th year. Catalog 


Dir. of Admissions, Box 761, Delaield Wisconsin 


Northwestern Military & Naval Acad. 
Episcopal- “besgie college prep, military school. Lake shore 
campus. Est. 1888. Accredited. Small classes. College 
5 ‘Revert guidance toward proper college 
choice. ROTC. All sports. New gym. Catalogs. 

76 S. Lake Shore Road, Lake Geneva, Wisconsin 


Howe Military School 

Academic training in spiritual environment. Accredited 
preparatory, business. Potential Achievement Rating gives 
individual goal. Jr. school. Sr. ROTC. Sports. New dorms 
and pool. Episcopal. Est. 1884, Summer Camp. Catalog. 
Burrett B. Bouton, M.A., 863 Academy Place, Howe, Ind. 














Thomas Jefferson School 
Why not the =e for your son? All graduates have entered 
college, 90°), Ivy League since 1953. Faculty all Ivy League 
aduates. fiard work. No frills. Cheerful rooms. Delicious 
‘ood. Not military. Grades 9-1 
Robin D. McCoy, Headmaster, St. Lovis 27, Missouri 


Missouri Military Acad. & Separate Jr. 

73rd yr. Gr. 5-12. F Ay accredited. Essentially 
School college prep. Sr. ROTC. Friendly, inspiring 
teachers. Small classes. Saer g guidance program. All sports 
Riding. Golf. 30-acre lake. 5 athletic fields. 226-acre cam- 
pus. Cat. Col, C. R. Stribling, 861 Main St., Mexico, Mo. 


° 
Bolles of Florida 

Fully accredited. Sound basic academic preparation. Up- 
per & lower schools, grades 7-12. Conference-type class- 
rooms. Guidance. Sports, including year-round golf, tennis. 
Sailing. Outdoor swimming pool. Military or naval training. 
Catalog. Registrar, Box 5037-D, Jacksonville 7, Florida 


Girls’ Schools 
Oak Grove, A Friends’ School for Girls 


Emphasizes Preparation for College and Gracious, Pur- 
poseful Living. Music, Art, Speech. Grades 7-12. ‘Inter- 
national enrollment. Riding included. Trails and Indoor 
ring. Winter Sports. Beautiful new fireproof Quadrangle. 
Mr. and Mrs. Robert Owen, Box 128, Vassalboro, Maine 

















Newport School 


For Girls—On the Sea. Prepares for leading colleges. Su- 
perior staff. Classes of 4 to 10. Study skills stressed. Grades 
8 through 12. enrollment limited. All sports. Equipment 
unsurpassed. Catalog. New York City Rep., 220 EF. 50th St., 

TE 8-0948. Newport, Rhode Island 





The Beard School 

Fully accredited. Outstanding college preparation. Study 

skills emphasized. Sports. Wide activity program. Trips 

to New York theaters, museums, opera. New spacious 

classroom building. 565 Berkeley Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
Edith M. Sutherland, Headmistress. 





Rose Haven 


For Girls 4-14 years. Kindergarten to 9th grade. Small 

classes. Excellent preparation stressed. Languages, crea 

tive art, dramatics, ballet, music. Beautiful campus. All 
1 hour from N.Y. City. lest. 1920 


sports. Personal care 


Director, Box D, Rockleigh, N.J., P.O. Northvale 





Warren School 

Where boys over 13 with educational problems can learn 
how to concentrate, gain confidence and make up lost time. 

College preparation. Individual and remedial progra _ Ac- 
celeration. Beautiful campus. Nr. Princeton, Phila., Leaps 
Philip Lincoln Garland, Dir., Box 750, Chester, Sond Jersey 





. * 
Bordentown Military Institute 
Fully accredited. College preparatory and general courses. 
Grades 8-12. Outstanding record of college entrance. 
ROTC. Boys taught how to study. Small classes, individ- 
ual attention. All sports. 80th year. Summer session. 
Catalog. Registrar, Box 226, Bordentown, New Jersey 





one 
Charlotte Hall Military Academy 
187th year. 33 miles from Washington, 65 miles from Balti- 
more. Nonsectarian. Supervised study. Emphasis on fun- 
damentals; how to study. Grades 5 13. All sports. Band, 
orchestra. 320-acre campus. Limited enrollment. Accred- 
ited. Catalog: — Registrar, Box 404, Charlotte Hall, Md. 


ENTUCKY MILITARY 
INSTITUTE “scar 


Preparation for college under ideal climatic 
conditions all year. Winter months at 
* Venice, Fla. Olde: st private Military School 
in America. ROTC. Land and water sports. 
Early application advisable. For catalog, 
and “Why Florida” folder, address: 

Col.C. B. Richmond, Box O, Lyndon, Ky. 














Grier School 


In the Alleghenies. Accredited College Preparation @nd 
General Courses. Well-rounded school life for girls, grades 
9-12. Music, Art, Dramatics, Typing. Exceptional Riding. 
Winter,teamsports.1000 acres.Gym. Pool.109th yr.C atalog. 
Mr. and Mrs. Thomas C. Grier, Co-Heads, Box 46, Tyrone, Pa. 





Kemper Hall 

Gives girls mental, spiritual, social and physical training 
for gracious, successful living. College oreparation; Jr. 
High. Fine Arts including Ceramics. Small classes. Riding, 
swimming, hockey, etc. 91st Y Under direction of 
Sisters of St. Mary (Episcopal). Write Box H, Kenosha, Wis. 
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Glamorous, prestige career in the air and at ter- 
minals. Meet V.1.P.'s—earn good salaries . . . rapid 
advancement. 

GRACE DOWNS approved methods are rapid, 
thorough, condensed. Complete courses for be- 
ginners, or advanced. Pleasant supervised dormi- 
tories. 

GRACE DOWNS graduates are in demand! Free Place- 
ment. Free brochure HS2. Class Starts July 25th. 
(licensed by N. Y. State Education Dept.) 


* race downs 477 First Ave. 


New York 16, N. Y. 
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Fenster Ranch School—Tucson 

Fully accredited, nationally known ranch school for boys 
and girls. Grades 1-12. College preparatory. Superior facil 
ities and staff. Riding, swimming, other activities in warm, 
dry climate. For catalog write Mr. G. E. Fenster, Director, 
Fenster Ranch School, Box 6230, Tucson, Arizona 





Judson School in Arizona 

A coed ranch school. Grades 1—121(boardiny 5-12). Health 

ful, warm, dry climate. Small classes. College Preparatory. 

Accredited. Riding included in tuition. Tennis, swimming, 

pack trips, fishing, rodeos, ritery, music. 33rd yr. Catalog. 
David H. Wick, Head ter, Scotisdale, Arizona 








. 
Pine Crest Preparatory School 
Fully accredited. Grades 1-12 (boarding 7-12). Coed Col- 
lege prepare atory. Smal! classes. languages, art, music. 
Interscholastic sports; pool. Other activities. Winter vis- 
itors may use own books. Summer School & Camp. Catalog. 


Mrs. Mae McMillan, 1515 E. Broward, Ft. Lauderdale 4, Fla. 





Coeducational Schoois— 
Switzerland 





The American School In Switzerland 


Mary Crist Fleming, Dir. l-ugano/Montagnola, Switzer- 


land. F ine preparatory school. American College Boards 
Sports, skiing. Also Post-Graduate year with study, travel 
Tutoring available. Member Swiss Federation Private 
Schools 


Mrs. C. L. Gilpatric, 55 E. 65th St., New York 21. 








. ° 
Leysin American School 
Coed; gra meget 7-12. College prep in Alpine sports center 
above Lake Genev: a. American-European faculty teaches 
in english. Student-teacher ratio 10:1. Superior equipment. 
International contacts. L anguages stressed. Sports and 
travel. Music, art, drama. Write: Leysin 4, Switzerland. 








Burnham-by-the-Sea 
Newport, R.1I. Girls 12-18. Summer School on ocean-front 
estates. Vacation & study. Secondary school subjects 


Reading skills. Music, art, drama, typing. Swimming, 
riding, tennis. Delightful social life. Catalogue. 


George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-JJ, Northampton, Mass. 





San Rafael Military Academy 


Two Programs— Boys 10-14 School-Play program plus 
week at Yosemite Nat'l Park. High School Students— 
Academic remedial or enrichme nt program on campus 


5 (Non-Military). Write: Sum 
San Rafael, California 


Colliege—Puerto Rico 


Both 6 weeks, June 25-Aug 
mer Program, S.R.M.A. 








Inter American University of Puerto 

1.S. aecred., bi-ling. B.A., B.S. Spec. '61 summer 
Rico | prams: Lat.-Amer. Cent.; Biol.-Gen'l Sci. Tchrs 
Inst.; Hi Schl Stu Sci. C amps; Y Mc A Prof. Lead. ‘Train.; 
Germ. , Creat. Writ. Workshops; Int'l Inst. Music seminars. 








Brochure. Dr. George Boyer, | A U, San German, P. R. 
College 
+ . 
University of Tampa 
A 4-yr. Liberal Arts with notable faculty (over 40‘, are 
Ph.).’s). Fully aceredited, offering majors in 18 fields 
Beautifully situated in Florida’s prosperous industrial cen 
ter, Ample work opportunities. For literature address 


Director of Admissions, Dept. H, Tampa 6, Fla. 
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Fenster Ranch Camp—Tucson 


Thrilling western ranch camp for boys and girls, 6-16 
Starts June 5. Mexican and mountain trips, desert camp 
ing. Stables, swimming pool. Optional trips to Disneyland 


Grand Canyon. Winter school. For catalog write Mr. G.E. 
Fenster, Dir., Fenster Ranch Camp, Box 6230, Tucson, Arizona 


Giris’ Camp 
Indian Beach Camp, Northport, Mich. 


\ character-building camp on 








For fun-loving girls 7-17 


beautiful Grand Traverse Bay. Counselor-camper ratio 
1-4. All land and water sports. Sailing, water skiing. i<iding 
daily, overnight trips—all included in fee. 4 & 8 wks. 
Catalog. Mr. & Mrs. Morris H. Shaw, Northport, Michigan 





Boys’ Camp 





* 
Farragut Naval Camps, Toms River, N.J. 
Summer of adventure on Toms River. Boys 9-16 inclusive 
in 2 age groups. Trips on 63-ft. flagship, 42 land and water 
activities. Modern buildings. 2 gyms. 2 athletic fields 
Approved summer school program available. Catalog 
Farragut Naval Camps, Box DC, Toms River, New Jersey 





Free Reprint Directory of School & 
Camp Announcements for 1961 
For your copy of this informative directory of 
schools, colleges, camps and home study pro- 
grams, write to Holiday School & Camp Direc- 
tory, Special Advertising Sections, 380 Madison 





Ave., New York, N.Y. 


air as I could manage. The extra 
punch I had to give on the final 
cast made the fly hit too heavily 
and I was about to curse myself for 
an oaf when it disappeared among 
a group of bubbles. That trout felt 
as heavy as a log when I came up 
with the rod tip. Then the reel sang 
and he leaped in the center of the 
stream, twenty feet from where he 
had risen—a magnificent rainbow, 
A good fifteen minutes later, after 
Mr. Mott had netted him for me, 
my scales showed that he weighed 
two pounds, twelve ounces. 

That was my introduction to the 
Test on the morning of August 29, 
1955. The spell was such that I have 
returned twice, once for a week in 
June of 1957, and again for another 
week in June of 1959. If I could 
afford it, and was invited, I would 
go every year until | was too old and 
arthritic to kneel behind a screen of 
bulrushes. The invitation to fish is 
the sine qua non, for this is no river 
where an angler can walk casually 
to the bank and throw out his fly 
for the mere price of a license. Every 
inch of it, from source to mouth, is 
jealously held in private hands and 
alertly watched by water bailiffs and 
keepers for poachers. There are 
reaches that belong to such illus- 
trious persons as Lord Louis Mount- 
batten and Sir Richard Fairey. (The 
latter, a well-known builder of air- 
craft, was the host of Lewis Douglas 
when the former United States Am- 
bassador lost an eye while fishing on 
a windy day.) Other reaches are the 
property of clubs (the Houghton 
Club is the oldest), and some are 
owned by corporate syndicates. 
Leckford Water is one of these last, 
being the property of a large mer- 
cantile partnership and fished by its 
directors and their friends. I am duly 
grateful to them for having thrice 
invited me. 

To understand the Test’s peculiar 
quality, you must realize that it 
springs virtually full size from a hole 
in the chalk near the village of 
Overton in the northcenter of Hamp- 
shire, a county in southern England, 
known to the Post Office as Hants. 
Being an underground stream that 
suddenly decides to come up for aif 
about thirty-five miles from its mouth 
at Southampton Water, it is only 
slightly affected by rainfall. During 
periods of drought, when other rivers 
of the British Isles are reduced to 
rivulets and consequently are ul 
fishable, the Test flows on as if 
weather concerned it not at all, and 
the only effect on the trout is 1 
make them hesitant about rising t0 
the surface for food except at night, 
because the sun has heightened the 
temperature of the water. As the 
underlying structure of Hampshire 
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is chalk, the river travels over a bed 
as unsullied as a porcelain bathtub 
except where there is weed: great 
undulating masses that provide cover 
and food for trout. It is in the weed 
that the fresh-water shrimps and 
crawfish and larval insects flourish. 

The valley through which the Test 
flows on its way to the Channel is 
a flat meadow about half a mile 
wide, lying between hills, and oc- 
casionally cliffs, of chalk. Except on 
the river bed and where the cliffs 
are bare, you don’t, of course, see 
the chalk. It is hidden beneath a 
layer of soil, which produces fine 
arable farm land and stands of stately 
trees. But it is in the valley itself, 
with its flat, peaceful water meadows, 
that the beauty is concentrated. If 
I were a painter, that is where I 
would set up my easel. 

One reason for the serene, bucolic 
charm of the valley is that the Test 





WE BELIEVE 


is not one river but a multitude of 
streams, each deep and clear, each 
flowing gently at an even rate. Some 
say that it was the Romans who 
divided the river into a number of 
canals to irrigate the rich alluvial 
soil of the valley, but it seems more 
probable that this was done by the 
agricultural Saxons. Maps show the 
widest stream as the River Test, but 
the subordinate ones are all branches 
of the main flow that have been 
diverted to form a geometric pat- 
tern of water on the valley floor. To 
State it thus bluntly suggests arti- 
ficiality, or man-made engineering 
that is the antithesis of beauty and 
charm, but the diversion was per- 
formed so far back in England’s 
history that time and vegetation and 
the water itself have softened and 
blended the whole into something 
that seems as natural as the bayous 
of Louisiana. 

The beauty of the valley is en- 
hanced by its trees and its meadows. 
Many of the smaller canals are 
framed—on one bank only, for the 
benefit of the fishermen—with trees 
and shrubs, and like everything 
footed in that rich soil they are tall 
and luxuriant. One meadow that had 
just been planted with poplar seed- 
lings when I first fished Leckford 


Water in 1955 is now a plantation of 
fifteen-foot trees, erect and healthy, 
their leaves a shimmering silver in the 
gentle breeze. 

Because the Test flows slowly, there 
is no roar to drown out the songs of 
birds, and because you spend most of 
the day sitting on a bench or wandering 
along a stream path in search of a 
feeding trout, there is plenty of oppor- 


tunity to observe the habits of the 
valley’s wild inhabitants. In June it is 
an integrated nursery school, with 
every mother intent upon the educa- 
tion of her young, and the fathers 
making an ineffectual show of assisting. 
The busiest of all are the voles, with 
the dabchicks running a close second. 
I have never seen a vole in America, 
though they may exist here. They are 


small, chunky water rats, with short 
tails and a thick coat of cinnamon- 
brown fur that sticks out straight like 
a mole’s. They must have a very high 
buoyancy, as three quarters of them 
appears to be above the water when 
they swim. And they are constantly 
swimming at great speed, as if they 
were late for an appointment. I watched 
one for an hour as he (for all I know it 
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Oh, they tell of a light-hearted sherry 

And its ever-growing fame 

With the gay and the bright and the merry 
Oh, Duff Gordon is its name 
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may have been she) crossed the stream 
in high gear, straight back and forth 
in spite of the current, disappearing for 
a moment in the labyrinth of reed 
stems on the bank, then reappearing to 
dash across again. Only once was he 
diverted, when an island of weeds came 
floating downstream. Attracted by this, 
he climbed aboard, picked out a juicy 
stem, held it in his front paws, sat up 


and nibbled at it while the island sailed 
him downstream. After twenty yards 
he apparently considered that he had 
gone far enough from home, for he 
slipped overboard and swam back. 
The dabchicks and coots were among 
the fussiest mothers, rarely letting their 
offspring swim far from the shore, 
while they circled around in midstream, 
where they could have a view of ap- 


proaching danger. Both swim with a 
jerky motion of head and short, up- 
right tail, which makes them appear 
like mechanical toys. Often I would 
hear a faint splash and look in the 
direction of the sound to see widening 
rings on the water. Believing it to be a 
trout, | would crouch down, waiting 
for another rise, only to see a dabchick 
bob to the surface with a wiggle of 
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her pert tail. A hen mallard with a 
brood of ducklings is an even more 
nervous mother. A shadow on the 
water a hundred feet away is enough 
to make her cluck her children into 
hiding before she starts quacking 
loudly to attract attention to herself 
and away from her young. Almost 
every stretch of stream has a mallard 
family or two in the spring, and all 
day long you see drakes flying up 
and down the valley. Though fisher- 
men and keepers are constantly on 
the banks, these mallards never lose 
their fear of man. Perhaps this is 
fortunate, for in the autumn the 
duck shooting there is renowned. 

Bird nomenclature can be mightily 
confusing to a dullard like myself. 
For example, the English blackbird 
(mercula turdus), unlike our black- 
bird which is a grackle, is a thrush 
related to our robin redbreast (tur- 
dus migratorius), while the English 
robin redbreast is of the erithacus 
family, which is European and has 
no relatives on our side of the At- 
lantic. Our robin may be a hand- 
somer fellow than his cousin the 
English blackbird, but when it comes 
to singing he is like Jack Benny com- 
peting with Maria Callas. The night- 
ingale has a world-wide reputation, 
due largely, perhaps, to the fact that 
he opens up when every other self- 
respecting bird is asleep, but in my 
humble opinion the English black- 
bird is a more accomplished lieder 
singer. His low register is rich and 
velvety and his high notes are pear- 
shaped. He can trill a cadenza that 
would defeat any La Scala colora- 
tura. And, what is more, he gives 
his concerts in the daytime, when 
he has an appreciative audience of 
anglers. 

At the opposite end of the vocal 
scale, there is the cock pheasant. 
His raucous call sounds like a piece 
of machinery that needs oiling. Why 
any self-respecting hen pheasant is 
attracted by it is beyond me. The 
Test valley is precisely the sort of 
habitat pheasants love—plenty of 
food and plenty of high grass and 
reedy marsh beds in which to nest 
and raise a brood out of sight of 
predatory owls and hawks. You see 
them constantly running across the 
paths, or flushing with a roar and a 
squawk in a way that stops your 
heart for a beat. 

The gray partridge also is there 
in numbers. He is the common pat- 
tridge of Europe and the British 
Isles (perdix perdix perdix is his re- 
dundant Linnaean name), and why 
we continue to call him a Hungarian 
I have never understood. From the 
Highlands of Scotland to the wheat 
fields of the Danube he is ubiqui- 
tous, with no more Magyar blood 
than a brown trout. Mr. Roger Tory 
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Peterson’s’A Field Guide to the Birds 
says that his call is a loud, hoarse 
kar-wit, kar-wit, but to my ears it 
sounds more like a small and modest 
cheep, cheep. The day Mr. Mott 
showed me how to reach beat No. 
11, on the Longstock side of the 
valley, he led me across a field of 
turnips. Midway in the field a pair 
of partridges arose at our feet, both 
doing the wounded-wing act to at- 
tract our attention. Mr. Mott lifted 
the broad leaves of a turnip by my 
right foot. ““There they are!”’ he an- 
nounced. I looked down and saw 
nothing but dirt and bits of flint. 
He nudged something with the butt 
of my rod and it scuttled on to 
another turnip. Only then did my 
eyes make them out—six little 
speckled chicks no bigger than half 
crowns, each flat on the ground, 
trusting their mottled tan color to 
make them invisible. 

I rarely crossed a plank bridge 
spanning one of the streams without 
seeing spraints (if you don’t know 
that word, you will have to look it 
up in the dictionary). I asked Mr. 
Mott if the otters took a heavy toll 
of his trout, and, to my surprise, he 
said that they took trout only during 
the coldest months of the winter, 
when the eels, which they much pre- 
ferred, were buried in the mud. As 


eels eat fry and trout eggs and the 
crustacea that trout feed on, he con- 
sidered otters more of a boon than 
a menace. He had no liking for 
herons, however, which he definitely 
classified as vermin. He used the 
word “‘vermin”’ in the English sense, 
meaning animals or birds that prey 
on preserve game. This is only one 
of innumerable differences between 
the American and English languages 
that can complicate the life of a 
visiting American sportsman. Take 
the word “fish,” for example. To 
the British angler it means a salmon 
and only a salmon. If you should 
tell an English acquaintance that 
you had been fishing the Test for a 
couple of days and had caught ten 
nice fish, he would assume that you 
had been fishing that part of the 
river below Romsey and had killed 
ten salmon, which would be pos- 
sible, but not probable, and would 
tend to confirm his suspicion that 
Americans stretch the truth. 


England being on the same lati- 
tude with Labrador, the days in 
June are much longer than at home. 
The sun does not set until around 
nine in the evening and it is still 
light enough to fish at ten-thirty. 
This is when most Test fishermen 
like to be on the river. They eat a 
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high tea (a hearty meal, believe me) 
around five and have a cold supper 
when they return at eleven. On a nor- 
mal June evening an active hatch 
of sedge, or some other aquatic insect, 
will begin as the sun sets. It is then that 
the big trout, that have holed up during 
the day, start feeding. As a rule the 
brown trout will take up their feudal 
positions and rise to whatever floats 


over them, but at this time of day the 
rainbow seem to prefer cruising about 
for food. Water that appeared devoid 
of trout during the day is now pock- 
marked with the dimples of feeding 
fish. The problem is to pick the big 
one, something an experienced dry-fly 
fisherman can do, for he knows that 
the disturbance created on the surface 
by a trout sucking in a fly differs with 





PPRENTICE PETER FARRELL 
A is learning a little some- 
thing about history: how to 
make it. The flintlock he is 
examining is but one of many 
that helped free the Colonies 
from the British Crown. We 
shall never know how eloquent 
its speech for freedom; but we 
do know this, without such 
lads as Peter with his flintlock, 
the Revolution would never 
have been won. 

Master Farrell is just one of 
many apprentices and crafts- 
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For color folder, information, reserva- 
tions at the Williamsburg Inn, Lodge 
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Williamsburg, Va., see Travel Agent 
or call ClIrcle 6-6800 in New York, 
FEderal 8-8828 in Washington. 
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men you will see at their tra- 
ditional tasks in Williamsburg. 
Here, too, you will meet the 
bootmaker, whose customers 
of old could well have had 
two left feet, for they always 
ordered both shoes fashioned 
from a single last. And the 
surgeon-apothecary, who may 
yet sell you a leech, but will 
surely hesitate to bore your 
skull for the ‘vapors’. 

The spirit of eighteenth cen- 
tury America lives on. Come 
visit Williamsburg and see. 


Vbbrams lve 


VIRGINIA 








the size of the fish. The smaller the 
rout, the greater the commotion, 
and the sound he makes is a high- 
pitched tinkle. When you hear a 
deep glug and see grape-size bub- 
bles, surrounded by concentric rings, 
you know that a trout of respectable 
size has just fed. 

I remember fishing the main stream 
above Longstock bridge one eve- 
ning when the center of the river 
was literally churning with feeding 
trout, most of them cruising rain- 
bows. There is no need to hide your- 
self after sunset, for there are no 
shadows to darken the surface. Fur- 
thermore, the trout seem less wary 
once the light has dimmed. It was 
lucky that I could stand erect on the 
bank, for it was a good twenty yards 
to where the fish were rising and I 
needed every advantage of height 
and freedom of movement to get 
my fly out to them properly. I tried 
a sedge at first, but not a fish would 
touch it, though they greedily 
grabbed things all around it as it 
floated downstream. As I could not 
see what they were after, | assumed 
that it was some very small insect, 
and changed to a tiny, nameless fly 
that Mr. Mott had recommended 
highly. It did the trick. On the very 
first cast a rainbow took it and a 
battle ensued on that broad water 
that lasted for fifteen minutes. I got 
two more and lost a fourth before 
it became so dark that I could no 
longer see my line on the water. 
They were all deep, fat trout, weigh- 
ing well over two pounds each. 

While I was in England an article 
appeared in The Times, over the 
anonymous signature, “‘An Angler,” 
deploring the desire of Test fisher- 
men to catch large hatchery trout. 
It was his view that “‘a river of such 
rich natural resources should be able 
to reproduce its own stock by re- 
generation.” The same thought was 
expressed to me by Mr. Roy Bed- 
dington, the artist and writer on 
piscatorial matters, whom I met on 
the stream by chance. He had spent 
much of his youth at Longstock 
House when it and Leckford Water 
belonged to his family and the river 
had yet to see a hatchery-reared 
trout. He acknowledged that the 
general run of trout had been smaller 
in those days, but he missed the 
primeval aspect of the valley before 
the paths were cut, the benches and 
huts erected, and the large nursery 
trout released. I would probably ex- 
perience the same nostalgia were I 
to return to the Ten Mile River in 
Dutchess County, New York, where 
I fished in my youth, when it was 
full of wild eight-inch brook trout. 


Nevertheless, | must commend the 
present owners of Leckford Water. 
They are hardworking businessmen 


who come to fish for a day or two and 
want to take home a few sizable trout. 
It is true that most are nursery fish, but 
the hatchery is Leckford’s own, built 
right on the water and supplied with 
eggs stripped from its own hen trout. 
A number of feeder canals have been 
set aside as nurseries, with wire strung 
over them to discourage marauding 
herons and mergansers. The fingerlings 


are kept in these for two or three years, 
until they are large enough to offer a 
becoming trophy. Mr. Mott is justly 
proud of the fact that his trout are all 
natives, descendants of natives. 
“Natives?” I can hear a skeptical 
angler cry. ““What about those rain- 
bows you caught? Isn’t the native habi- 
tat of the rainbow trout the Pacific 
watershed of North America?” We are 
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both right. The rainbow did originate 
in the streams flowing into the Pacific 
from the Continental Divide, but he 
was so admired for his flesh and his 
leaping fight that many years ago he 
was introducéd to the streams of such 
distant places as New Zealand, Chile, 
Kenya, the Tyrol, the French and 
Italian Alps and the British Isles. In all 
these lands he has adapted himself so 
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listing below indicates June’s average 
high and low temperatures and humidity 
figures for key spots around the world. 
Foreign figures are long-term averages ; 
United States figures are last year’s. 
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First U. S. circus 
was held in: 

CD New York ( Boston () Philadelphia 
A big attraction for Philadelphians 
in 1785 was a circus, the first to be 
held in the U. S. Today, on your 
trip to the City of Brotherly Love, 
carry The First National Bank of 
Chicago Travelers Checks. Checks 
are $10, $20, $50, $100—each 
denomination a different color for 
instant identification. 


World’s largest zoo is in: 
0 England C7 France mE A 
The world’s largest zoo is the 560- 
acre Whipsnade Zoo in Bedford- 
shire, England. Whether it’s a spot 
you’re planning to visit or not, be 
sure to take along First National 
Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks. 
They’re safe: only you can cash them! 


Highest U.S. temperature 

was recorded in: 
0 Florida [California ( Utah 
Had you been visiting in Death 
Valley, California in 1913, you'd 
have experienced the U. S. heat 
record—134°. Even then you could 
have cashed The First National 
Bank of Chicago Travelers Checks 
there and they’d have been cheer- 
fully accepted. Ask for them at 
your bank! 
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of Chicago 
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DRAWING BY TOMI UNGERER 


‘The 
Gypsy 
Code 


by Vii Putnam 


Among this wandering brotherhood, 


mutual help is the unwritten law 


@ I nearly missed the gypsy message 
that had been left for me in the 
ditch. But the glint of the sun on a 
tin can caught my eye, and I parked 
the car to read the “‘letter.”’ It said 
that the Potters—indicated by a 
broken shard of china—and the 
Bashaleys—by a piece of straw— 
and the Smiths—two nails laid side 
by side—all were camped not far 
away. 

Heavy traffic roared past, and 1 
wondered how far | would have to 
drive to reach the patrin that would 
direct me to the camp. I looked again 
at the things in the ditch. Scattered 
at random were a branch of birch, 
meaning “One of the members of 
our camp is in jail’’; an empty tin 
can with the lid bent back, which 
said, “We have a good place to 
camp”’; and a small piece of rabbit 
fur with a coarse white thread sewn 
to it: a call for all gypsies to help. 
I knew that the fur would reek of 
mint or some other strongly-scented 
herb, so that no dog would pick it 
up and lug it off. I realized that I 
had been selected as the person who 
could get somebody out of the local 
jug most easily, and I sighed. There 
went my vacation money. 

Years before, at one of the Great 
Councils, I had taken the oath of 
the Green Skirt women, represent- 
ing about the highest honor a gypsy 
woman can be given. I remember 
feeling a little sad, for I never could 
be one of them since I am a half- 
breed gypsy with a light skin. But 
at least I could live by their code, 
part of which is to help anyone in 
distress, or pass him along to some- 
one who can assist. Incidentally, you 
are never rewarded by the one you 
help, but you know that if ever you 
need assistance, it will be forth- 
coming. 

When I had started for the post 
office that morning I had found a 
square piece of wood tied to my 
doorknob. It had notches cut in the 
edges, and on it was lettered MIDDLE 
ROAD. The piece of wood was the 
sort gypsies often wear on a cord 


around their necks, as an identifi- 
cation tag. MIDDLE ROAD was some- 
thing else. It runs along Lake Erie— 
that much was simple—but it is thirty 
miles long. Where was the camp? 

I held the piece of wood in my 
hand. I knew that because of the 
vow I had taken, the mark on my 
house—a drawing of a woman with 
outstretched arms to denote gen- 
erosity, which had caught the eye 
of some Romany—and /eis pralos, 
the law of the brothers, which gov- 
erns gypsies everywhere in the 
world, it was up to me to find the 
camp and help. 

Ten miles beyond the first “letter” 
I came upon the second, and | 
couldn’t read it. It was a cloth letter, 
made of strips of sheeting of various 
lengths, tied to the branch of a tree. 
The types of knots used and the 
lengths and positions of the strips 
conveyed the message. I had thought 
that these were used only in Europe, 
and had never before seen one in 
America. There was only one thing 
to do—drive slowly and study each 
crossroad for a patrin sign. 


Halfway between Buffalo, New 
York, and Erie, Pennsylvania, the 
small city of Dunkirk spreads from 
the shore of Lake Erie toward the 
“Grape Belt,” a long strip of vine 
yards and truck gardens. As I drove 
south on a dirt road paralleling the 
lake and edged on both sides by 
rows of grapevines and by truck 
gardens vibrantly green with lettuce, 
early cabbage, and bright-blossom- 
ing pansies, I noticed the lake gulls 
drifting inland. When the gulls fly 
inland it is to escape a storm. Look- 
ing at the dull sky and the somber 
waters of Lake Erie, | hoped I might 
find the gypsy camp before the storm 
struck. 

The most logical place for the 
camp would be the state park be 
tween Dunkirk and Brocton. | 
turned onto the paved lake road and 
drove slowly, searching for the 
patrin. Lake Erie State Park is 4 

Continued on Page # 
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Lovely Hope Town, Abaco. Photo by John Lewis Stage 


A lavish portion of this fretful world’s diminishing supply of tranquility is concentrated 

Paradise Found ae in the nearby Bahamas. Nature was bountiful in creating these Isles of June, bequeath- 
ing sunshine and balmy breezes the year around. Man has provided excellent accom- 

TI . Is] 7 modations—luxurious hotels and clubs, quaint inns and picturesque guest houses 
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[he Resort Islands of the by the sea—where modern comfort is an unobtrusive partner to the gentle charms of 


the past. This unhurried Eden of beach-ringed islands and multicoloured seas is just 


R AT ) amas 90 miles off the east coast of Florida. Your Travel Agent knows the way; he’s an expert 
— - c on the Bahamas. 


Be sure to ask him about the especially attractive rates that apply from now till 
December 15. Or, for additional information, please write Dept. AO, Bahamas 
Development Board, 608 First National Bank Building, Miami 32, Florida. 


BY SEA: From New York on the M.S. ITALIA every Saturday at 4 P.M. Seven-day cruises (two days and a night in Nassau) from $170. Home Lines, 42 Broadway, New York 4. k 
From Miami on the $.S. BAHAMA STAR every Monday and Friday. Round trip $39 up; three-day, all-expense cruises from $54. Eastern Shipping Corp., Miami 1. 
BY AIR: Direct, daily flights from New York (2% hours); Miami (50 minutes) and other principal Florida cities. Direct service from Toronto and Montreal. 
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Continued from Page 38 


large area of natural woodland, with 
twisting roads leading into each 
other and at last to the beach. Vistas 
through the trees give you glimpses 
of Lake Erie, and, on clear days, a 
dim outline of Canada, thirty miles 
away. 

It was noon, and raining, by the 
time I found the three wads of grass 
that pointed the way. One bunch was 
on the side of the main road, another 
was at the crossroad, and the third 
was a short way down the road to 
the lake. In a glen near a sandy cove 
the camp drowsed as the rain slashed 
against the aluminum trailers with a 
soothing cadence. It was clean and 
orderly, laid out in the usual u, the 
Jaguars, Cadillacs and pickup trucks 
facing inward, the trailer of the 
barosan (leader) at the end of the 
long u away from the road. In front 
of each trailer was an oil drum with 
a heavy grate on it, for outdoor 
cooking in good weather. Except in 
the crowded outskirts of cities where 
parking space is limited, and in 
trailer courts where the rules call for 
parking in the usual rows, the tacho 
or true Romany camp is always laid 
out in this fashion. 

From the corner of my eye I could 
see a five-year-oldgirl studying me. I 
remembered how important I had 
felt when I was five and had the 
chance to play courier and tell the 
adults of the tribe some news. So I 
waited until she had time to tell them 
that a gajo (non-gypsy) was looking 
at their camp. Then I got out of the 
car and stood a moment enjoying the 
feel of the rain on my face, before I 
went to the nearest trailer and called, 
*Kushti divvus (good day).” 

*“Kushti divvus, and it is a good 
day, even with the rain,” the woman 
answered from the trailer. ““Come in. 
We love company. I’m Marinka 
Marko. What is your name? Where 
are you from? How did you find us? 
Are you Romany?” 

On her head Marinka wore a red 
dikklo (the gypsy head scarf), signi- 
fying that she was a callee, or wife. 
Other than that, Marinka looked 
ike any tanned young matron, with 
her blue golf dress and sandals, and 
her braids coronet-fashion 
around her head. 

“Pm Vii Mitchell,” I said as I en- 
tered her home. Among the Romany, 
the last true matriarchy. a woman 


worn 


keeps her own family name. “I found 
this Aush on my door,” I said, show- 
tng her the notched piece of wood. | 
lad stopped at a supermarket and 
bought two frozen turkeys and some 
other things. Now | handed them to 
her and said, **A little parni (bird) for 
your kettle. For everybody.” 

She pulled out the turkeys and 
“Good We'll barbecue 


nodded. 


them for supper if the rain stops. Big 
birds, these. And we needed garlic. 
Nice you brought some. Why didn’t 
you bring onions too?” She grinned 
at me. 

“I didn’t know you needed any,” I 
answered. 


I wondered how to bring up the 
subject of the birch branch and the 
man in jail. If it hadn’t been raining 
I would have looked for the ker (home) 
of the phuri dai, the wise old woman 
who is usually the real leader of the 
tribe, to pay my respects. She is the one 


who advises the women, and often she 
will give her thoughts on various 
questions at the Romany council, al- 
though she may stand in the back- 
ground until her opinion is asked. 
The phuri dai, however, had seen 
me arrive and enter the trailer, and 
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now she came in so quietly that I did 
not hear her. She was barefoot, and 
wore a long, full purple skirt, with a 
sleeveless low-necked blouse. The 
blouse, which was not tucked into 
her skirt, had the traditional ruffle 
around the neck. Her braids of dark- 


brown hair were worn forward and 
hung below her waist. Unlike the 
younger woman, she did not wear 
the dikklo on her head. 

The phuri dai glanced at the tur- 
keys and demanded, ‘Why didn’t you 
bring me a present?” 


Oh, brother, I thought, realizing how 
rude I had been not to have sought 
her out, despite the rain, and given her 
a present. Aloud I said, “I’m sorry, but 
I didn’t know about you.” 

“Why did you come?” she asked. 
“What do you want here? Tuti 
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Romanichal? (Are you a child of 
Romany?)” 

“I’m part Romany. I’m dids (half 
breed),” I told her. “‘I found the mes- 
sage on my door. How may I help 
you?” 

“Come into my outfit,” she said. 

We walked through the wet grass 
and up the steps into her trailer. It 
was a big aluminum one of the sort 
used for hauling produce. There was 
a stove on one side, two high chests 
of drawers and a metal clothes press 
on the other, double bunks at the 
back, several hassocks, a drop-leaf 
table and two metal lawn chairs. 

“Sit,” the phuri dai invited. 
“Smoke?” 

We lighted cigarettes and I waited 
for her to tell me about the trouble. 
Finally she said, “Next time you 
come you bring me a china cup and 
saucer.” 

“All right.” 

“And a lace tablecloth. A cro- 
cheted one.” 

**T don’t have one,” I said. ““How 
about a linen tablecloth?” 

“T have a linen tablecloth. I want 
an heirloom crocheted one.” 

I thought of the Romany brother 
in jallipen (jail), and hoped that this 
wouldn’t go on too much longer. For 
a day in prison seems like a month to 
a gypsy, and to be deprived of free- 
dom makes him physically ill. Yet, I 
couldn’t interrupt the phuri dai for it 
is not polite to ask a gypsy any ques- 
tions, especially of a personal nature, 
although a Romany never fails to fire 
a barrage of questions at a stranger. 

Quite suddenly the phuri dai made 
up her mind about me. She lighted 
another cigarette and leaned for- 
ward, her long thick braids swinging. 
I thought how clean and shining her 
hair was, remembering the days 
when gypsies frequently were not 
very clean because their nomadic 
way of life made it almost impossible. 

“It is this way,” she said, looking 
at me with an impersonal glance. 
“We have a nice place to camp here, 
and for the sake of the children I had 
hoped that nothing would happen 
and that we might stay a while. All 
summer, if we are lucky.” 

“If it is a matter of camping, phuri 
dai, you are welcome on our farm. 
My husband is a good man, a Rye 
(a non-gypsy who likes the Rom- 
any).” 

“How far away is it?” 

“Thirty miles.” 

She shook her head regretfully. 
“Too far for our men to drive to get 
to their work. Now this is our trou- 
ble. We got some jobs to paint 
houses and to put new roofs on. That 
was all right. We used good material. 
the men did good work, we didn’t 
skin the gajos very much, only 
enough to make it fun. We gave 





them their wonger’s (money’s) worth. 
But we have one boy—a good boy, but 
a little wild, named Deno Marko. This 
Deno loves a big chiste (joke), on any- 
body—he doesn’t care even if it’s on 
himself. He was born laughing. Deno 
got a job and did it well, but the gajo 


whose home Deno roofed tried to beat 
the price down. So now Deno is in jail. 
You get him out. I spoke.” 

“Tell me about it, dai.” 

“He put on a roof for a gajo, the 
price, agreed by both of them, to be 
one hundred fifty of dollars. He put 


on a good roof, but when it’s finished 
the man say he will pay Deno only 
one hundred dollars. Deno tries to 
scare him and draws the knife. The 
man call the police and say Deno try 
to frighten him into paying hundred 
fifty dollars for a hundred.” 





Approaching the 18th green at Dorado Beach, Puerto Rico. Photograph by Tom Hollyman. 
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Ninth International Golf Championship and Canada Cup 
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b es CAN watch the world’s top 
golfers for four exciting days as 
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beauty of the Dorado Beach course. 
Expect surprises. Dorado Beach has 
been called the toughest test for top 
golfers. It was designed by that crafty 
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course measures 7,115 yards. 

A number of holes at Dorado skirt 
the beach. Four holes are over 550 
yards. One green is 200 feet from edge 
to edge. Par is 72—and June tempera- 
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The International Championship is 
a top event in the golfing world. Its 
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and international good will. You will 
find Puerto Rico strong on both. 

You can jet from New York at mid- 
day and practice putting at Dorado 
Beach before dinner ! 
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I did not need to ask if she 
spoke the truth. No Romany 
lies to one of his blood, be. 
cause the safety of some other 
gypsy may depend on the ex. 
act truth. But I knew that with 
the unfortunate reputation of 
gypsies, because of a few who 
do not abide by the conven- 
tional moralities, neither judge 
nor police would believe me, 
All I could do was try. 

I tried. Two hours later | 
had Deno, the judge had most 
of my vacation money, a gajo 
had a new roof at cost, and 
the phuri dai was disgusted 
with me for having paid a fine 
instead of talking Deno out of 
jail. I could see that she would 
never invite me to join her 
tribe, even though I might be 
able to tell fortunes very well. 

Deno, dark and handsome, 
walked around the camp tell- 
ing everybody what had hap- 
pened, with embroidery that 
you had to admire, while the 
turkeys and a small pig, hon- 
estly acquired, sent up a savory 
perfume as they cooked over 
the open fires. (The rain had 
let up.) Inside the trailers the 
young women fried potatoes. 
The children brought out the 
little eating tables, about a 
foot and a half square and as 
high as a coffee table, and 
covered them with clean cloths 
of unironed printed cotton. 

There was tea made from 
raspberry leaves, tea from a 
supermarket, regular coffee 
from a can, and the bitter, 
chicory-tasting kind that is 
made from dandelion roots 
(This is guaranteed by the 
Phuri dai to keep away arthritis 
and rheumatism. It also wil 
keep away coffee lovers.) 

Besides the turkeys there 
were greens from pigweed, bet- 
ter than spinach, from af 
adjoining cornfield. The best 
dish had been made of milk- 
week pods, two or three inches 
long (they are not good when 
they get larger, and milkweed 
is the only wild milky plant 
except dandelion that is safe 
to eat). These little milkweed 
pods had been fried and the) 
tasted like zucchini. Some 0 
the men had brought back 
ground beef, the pig Wa 
roasted to a crisp brown and 
there was a huge terrapit 
Deno and his small brother, 
Dahveed, had shown me the 
easy way to get the beef meal 
from the back shell of a turtle, 
instead of hacking it out # 
ragged pieces, a difficult job # 
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best, they had merely dressed off the 
terrapin and piled the leg and neck 
meat on top. Then the whole thing 
was baked in the top shell and the 
beef meat came out easily at serving 
time. 

We sat on the ground to eat. The 
young women, eyes shyly downcast, 
placed plates of meat and potatoes 
and loaves of French bread on the 
tables. The phuri dai broke off some 
of the bread and handed it to a small 
girl and a boy who stood by our ta- 
ble. Each put a tiny handful of po- 
tatoes on the bread and picked up a 
piece of meat. 

“Gypsies use their fingers to eat,” 
the phuri dai said without apology. 
And as we ate she talked to me about 
their problems. “‘We have had three 
weddings this year,” she said, “‘and 
now we’ re just getting started again.” 

A wedding costs two thousand 
dollars or more, because the cheap- 
est bride comes to fifteen hundred. 
That sum is for a healthy girl who 
wants children and will work. If she 
has a special talent such as palmistry, 
dancing or the violin, she is worth 
more. This money, most of which 
usually is contributed by the older 
men of the bridegroom’s family, is 
paid by his father to the girl’s 
father and really represents the girl’s 
dowry. It is given to the couple as a 
wedding present. 

Should the couple part for any 
reason, the money goes to the wife’s 
family. Sometimes a girl will work 
and save money to pay part of her 
marriage price, especially if she 
loves her fiancé “‘all there is,” as a 
Roma (a gypsy woman) would ex- 
press it. 

The phuri dai shook her head at 
two children who were arguing. 
They were instantly silent. She 
smiled at them, offered me more 
meat, and then went on: “We put 
all our money together to buy 
paint and roofing for the first job the 
men got here. For a few days we 
lived off the land and the lake.” 




















“Besides fish, what can you find to 
eat around here?” I asked. 

“Small puffballs, burdock stems and 
cattail roots are all good baked. The 
baked cattail roots taste like sweetened 
beef. And when one of the kids found 
a turtle, we made a stew with it and 
more cattail roots, wild onions, and 
some kern found by the roadside. 
(Kern is unripe wheat or oats and has 


a sweet milky flavor.) Then one of the 
bigger boys caught a pheasant on a 
hook baited with a raisin and tied to a 


horsetail-hair line.” 


After supper was finished, the small 
chals (boys) and chis (girls) brought 
wood for the big central fire. As it 
flickered up to the rain-threatening sky, 
the warmth felt good on our faces. The 
barosan, Steve, brought out his cim- 


balom, a small portable instrument 
played like a dulcimer by striking two 
sticks against the strings. Deno, still 
swaggering to forget that he had been 
in trouble a few hours ago, unwrapped 
his treasured violin from its covering 
of woolen cloth (to keep it from catch- 
ing cold and getting husky tones), and 
its inner silk scarf (to keep it from get- 
ting scratched). He sat rubbing a piece 
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Dept. MM, Binghamton, New York. 
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of walnut meat on the glittering varnish 
to conceal a tiny scratch, then he stood 
up and, in the manner of a true prima 
(leader of a group of gypsy musicians), 
waited for silence. 

If you have heard gypsy music you 
know that besides the wild quick dance 
melodies like the czardas and fandan- 
gos, there is another kind, in a minor 
key, sometimes Oriental in its quarter 


tones, called sitting or listening music. 
This is the music you hear when you are 
in a friend’s home and you relax. Deno 
played that saddest of all Romany lis- 
tening songs, My Dear Little Lace- 
Edged Shawl. Then he handed his violin 
to his father, who played that wicked 
one, The Girl in the Red Chemise. 

The phuri dai stood up and smiled 
at her people. Still barefooted, she 


walked with her graceful stately stride 
to her trailer and returned with some- 
thing I had never seen before: a tiny 
case from which she took a child-size 
violin and bow. They were not toys. She 
handed them to a dark, smiling boy, 
about four years old, clad in overalls 
and nothing else. He looked up at the 
prima, Deno, with a grin and tucked the 
violin under his chin. The child was 
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learning to “feel his way”’; few gyp hue 
sies, except the primas, learn to read 
music. The prima played a note, ang 
the child harmonized quickly, q 
half-beat behind. They started out 
well. came to a change in key, got 
lost, laughed, improvised a little 
and found the homeward path. Thy 
performance had an eerie charm, J 
When they had finished, the small 
violinist came over to me and heldf 
out his tiny bow. I gravely foldeda} 
dollar bill and slipped it under the” 
horsehair at the tip of his bow. (Thish 
is the traditional way of thanking af 
great prima for the pleasure of his 
music. If he feels like it he will thenf” 
play especially for you—as long a E es 
the bills hold out.) 
My small violinist smiled high 
thanks, tucked the money in his 
pocket with a huge yawn, and anf 
nounced, “‘Guess I'll go to bed.” 




























A short time later I said good-by 
and promised to come again. As If7 
walked away in the darkness, If7 
turned back for a moment, watching} ~ 
these free, happy people—my peo 
ple. Looking at their firelit laughing 
faces, I thought that perhaps we have 
worked out an answer: we take each 
instant of life, each incident, eachf~ 
person, and enjoy them to the full 
est, with no thought of tomorrow, 

Near the Dunkirk lighthouse | 
parked. As I listened to the white 
capped waves endlessly breaking on 
the shore, I thought of the happyj = 
wandering of my childhood, the new 
places, the little roads over America’s} © 
hills and valleys, the schools-j|™ 
twenty-four before I started college- 
and the long periods between school 
when mother was my teacher. | 
thought of the carnivals and country 
fairs, the women telling fortunes 
the men staging horse races, whik 
the curious gajos looked at our camps 
as we pretended not to see them. 

As a rabbit rustled through th} © 
grass, I remembered my years of % 
drifting from city to city—the gypyj = 
restlessness, the Romany drive 
find another place—working at aly 
sort of job, changing rooms eve] 7 
week so that I might see a differed 
part of the city, always driven by tht 
three characteristics of all gypsies 
the need for freedom, the migratof} 
instinct, more dominant than in af} 
other race, and the indifference 
possessions, except those essentid 
to life. 

I switched on the ignition al 
started home. Someday, I thought 
I'll buy a little truck and fix it up® 
a home; and once more I'll follot 








the Romany drom (the gypsy road a 
making jewelry to sell or telling fot] = 
ee 


tunes, or someday perhaps, writing 
book about the gypsies of today. 
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BOTH THESE AMERICAN TOURISTERS WEIGH LESS THAN A POODLE AND A PASSPORT. BUT AMERICAN 
TOURISTER LUGGAGE IS NOT ONLY LIGHT—ITS MODERN, MOLDED BODY IS BUILT FOR RUGGED 
SERVICE. THAT CUSHIONED HANDLE CAN'T PARALYZE YOUR PALMS. THE COVERING’S TOUGH ENOUGH 
TO SCRUB WITH A WIRE BRUSH. AND THE CAM-ACTION LOCKS CAN’T SNAP OPEN. TEN STYLES 
AND: SIZES. PRINCESS TWEED, AMERICAN BLUE, CAVALIER BROWN, GOLDEN WHITE, SILVER DUSK! 
AMERICAN TOURISTER TRI-TAPER (FLIGHT-TESTED BY AMERICAN AIRLINES) STARTS AT $18.95.* 








*SLIGHTLY HIGHER WEST OF ROCKIES. WRITE FOR NAME OF YOUR NEAREST DEALER. AMERICAN LUGGAGE WORKS, INC., WARREN, RHODE ISLAND. 
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You own the horizons—with the decisive power of tl 
bird 390 Special V-8. In Thunderbird country, ro: 
mountains are low—for you're driving the only 4-4 
car with sports car personality. Automatic transmiss 
ing and i brakes are standard—of course. Spec 
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tional Swing-Away Stee 
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a. aie : built into an automobil 
you i find ie same kind of time-defying Thundert 
that has brought this car the finest resale record of 
€ The new is newer in Thunderbird Country—for tl 
trends begin. Check the newest trend at your Ford 
your test-flight into Thunderbird Country... an 


pleasure car of our time. 
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Gay, rosy, lighthearted, perfect for all occasions, 
Taylor New York State Rosé is the “darling of the 
hour”. . . captivating with any mood or food, around 
the calendar, around the clock. For family meals, 
entertaining, or when you dine out, choose from 
Taylor’s famous array of distinctive wines. Ask 

your wine merchant for helpful Taylor booklets. 


AND YOULL 
LOVE IT! 


© THE TAYLOR WINE COMPANY, INC., HAMMONDSPORT, N.Y. 
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e@ The name of Silas Spitzer makes its 
first appearance on the HOLIDAY mast- 
head this month. His appointment as 
Food Editor is a further demonstra- 
tion of our alert and continuing inter- 
est in the pleasures of preparing, 
choosing, serving and (not to put too 
fine a point on it) getting outside of 
the best the good earth has to offer 
in the way of victuals and potables. 
Spitzer, who collaborated with Ted 
Patrick on the recent lavish and in- 


formative book Great Restaurants of 


America, is the finest writer on food 
in the English-speaking world; it is 
therefore pleasing, as well as ap- 
propriate, that he should join the 
Ho ipay staff. 

A point we would like to make here 
is that there is nothing either snobbish 
or bizarre about the man who prefers 
an overdone hamburger drenched in 
catchup, with potato chips and cole- 
slaw on the side, to a simple tournedos 
Rossini. He is merely maladjusted. 
Similarly, the woman who insists on 
drinking bourbon-and-water from the 
unfolding of the napkins right through 
to the refilling of the coffee cups is not 
necessarily superior to the people at 
the next table savoring their Chateau- 
neuf du Pape. She is just less awakened. 

Fear of the unknown, the numbing 
force of habit, a degrading adherence 
to the principles of conformity, lack of 
curiosity, a stubborn, puritanical per- 
sistence in regarding food and drink 
as nothing more than fuel to be intro- 
duced at regular intervals into the in- 
testinal system—these are some of the 
influences that keep so many people, 








Silas Spitzer 


A WORD WITH OUR READERS 


even today, from a proper delight in 
the pleasures of the table. We at 
Ho.uipay do not regard the enjoyment 
of these pleasures as smart, or “‘so- 
phisticated,” or appropriate to any 
particular income group: we see it as 
part of the natural joy of being alive 
among our fellows. The advance of 
such marvels as instant milk and TV 
dinners may be essential to the suc- 
cessful development of our civiliza- 
tion, but we beg leave to doubt it: in 
any case, in our view it is just as im- 
portant that men and women should 
be encouraged to recognize and ap- 
preciate the value of good food, de- 
cently cooked, and eaten in congenial 
company. 

Silas Spitzer is a big, charming, 
gentle man—an acknowledged but 
unprejudiced Francophile, whose wife 
is something of a classic cook in her 
own right. His first assignment as 
Food Editor was a trip across Amer- 
ica, from New England to California, 
to take a look at the state of things in 
our native hostelries and make his re- 
port. He will also be casting a critical 
eye upon the restaurants in the famous 
HoLiDAY Restaurant Awards list. He 
started out in February, and he expects 
to be sipping, nibbling and munching 
his way through America for ten 
months out of every year. Already he 
has taken to sending us chatty notes 
on his adventures and impressions by 
the way, and we propose to print some 
of them: after all, one does not have 
the chance to read the jottings of a 
peripatetic gourmet every day. The 
first letter, as well as Spitzer’s survey 





of New England restaurants, appears 
in this issue. 

Spanish fashions and Niagara Falls 
also engage our attention this month, 
while Kenneth Tynan, in The Non- 
descript Genius, presents a study of 
that beguiling English actor, Peter 
Sellers. The issue’s international fla- 
vor is sustained by Ludwig Bemel- 
mans’ droll account of emergencies on 
the Riviera; by Ronald Searle and 
John Betjeman, who take close, per- 
sonal looks at Germany and Cornwall 
respectively; by a hair-raising review 
of New Orleans ghosts from Peter 
Feibleman; by Arthur C. Clarke’s 
view of the Gulf Stream; and by the 


seventh in our series on the working ° 


of the United Nations. 

HOLIDAY has received a good many 
awards during the past fifteen years, 
but we take a rather special pride in 
the honor bestowed on the magazine 
in March of this year by the Amer- 
ican Association of the United Na- 
tions. At a luncheon in the U.N. 
headquarters, in the presence of Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt and other dis- 
tinguished citizens, the editor was pre- 
sented with a plaque by the president 
of the A.A.U.N., as a mark of thanks 
and appreciation for the Peter Lyon 
articles. We commissioned and pub- 
lished these pieces because we regard 
the U.N. as one of mankind’s princi- 
pal hopes for survival as a going con- 
cern. We will continue to propagate 
this view; although we are, quite 
frankly, sometimes dismayed that it 
should still be necessary to do so. 

THE EpITors 
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The harbor of Portofino was a shambles ; the anchor lines looked 

as if someone was knitting a cable-stitch sweater with 

chains. The captain of the Shiraga, the frogman and the port 

captain gesticulated wildly. “That filthy little boat,” 

said the latter, pointing to the Arche de Noé, “‘is to blame for it all.” 


My Riviera Cruise 


From Cannes to Capri in Ten Disasters 


by Ludwig Bemelmans 


ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


e “This, darling, has been the playground of international 
society for centuries.” Talking like a Guide Michelin, Artie 
Shaw (who is known in Europe as Artichoke) was describing 
the Riviera to his wife. They stood on the deck of the 
Andrea Doria, and the sweeping view included all the ravish- 
ing botanical splendors, the palaces, the villas and hotels 
from St. Tropez to Portofino. The ship approached the dock 
and tied up. Today, the Andrea Doria is at the bottom of the 
sea; we are still here, and so is the Riviera—very much so. 

The word complet in French means full up—no vacancy. 
““We are complet,” means that a hotel, a ship, an apartment 
house, a restaurant is filled to the last cabin, the cheapest 
as well as the most expensive rooms are gone, all tables 
taken. Alas, from June fifteenth to September the Riviera 
is complet. 

One of its most delightful spots is Antibes—also complet 
during the season. As you drive along the ramparts of this 
ancient town, down into the plantain-shaded street with a 
flower market in which lilies and carnations are sold like 
string beans and carrots, you come to a little shop at num- 
ber 30, Rue Aubernon. It is painted white, has a colonial 
air about it and over the door in severe lettering you read: 





AGENCE DU PORT 
Capt. Robert H. Richardson—Proprietor 


Under it should be painted KEEP OUT. Captain Richardson, 
long-legged, fussbudget Englishman, hopes you won’t 





come in. He has too much business; he 
wants only peace. The interior of his 
enterprise looks innocent enough: tele- 
phone, secretary, old-fashioned desk, 
picture of Winston Churchill, white- 
painted wooden stair to upper floor; 
picture of himself as a British army 
captain in younger years; neat filing 
cabinets; wire basket for incoming 
mail, empty; wire wastebasket, also 
empty; English swivel chair and desk 
to match, leather couch, two plants. 
All is neat, and through the window 
you see harbor scenery and the Res- 
taurant Félix au Port in which sits 
Nubar Gulbenkian with an orchid in 
his lapel, a monocle in his eye and 
opposite him a very pretty woman. 
Both are studying the menu. 

In this calm and secure scene Bob 
Richardson’s shop is as evil as an 
opium smoker’s crib. For he is in the 
business of selling dreams. These are 
kept in filing cabinets, while the bait 
that brings in the customers is a kind 
of showcase out front, also very neat. 
This is a bulletin board under glass, 
and in it are neatly tacked the various 
offerings of the establishment. Above 
are photographs of villas, castles, is- 
lands, palaces in such romantic places 
as Eze-sur-Mer, Beausoleil, Monte 
Carlo, St. Maxim, St. Tropez, Porto- 
fino, Cap Ferrat, Cap d’Antibes. The 
captain offers a spectacular variety, and 
somewhere in this playground of kings 
and millionaires the most demanding 
seeker of Paradise on earth will find 
what he desires. 

On the lower panel in the showcase 
are photographs of boats ranging from 
vast ocean-going yachts to cabin cruis- 
ers. It’s all very interesting—as long 
as you don’t go in and meet the captain. 

As I stood there, a young couple—I 
took them to be honeymooners—looked 
at a photograph. The bride said, “Oh, 
look, Jack,” and pointed to a printed 
card: Chalet weekend—ep. cuis. ter. 
couv. gar. emb. priv. bat. 38,000 N.F. 
“What does it mean?” 

She turned to me, looked at my na- 
tive red pants and sailor shirt. I said, 
“It means weekend chalet of three 
rooms with kitchen, covered terrace, 
garage, private dock and boat, for 
thirty-eight thousand new francs.” 

“Oh, it’s darling, and it’s an island. 
Imagine having an island of your own.” 
They went in and bought it. I never 
heard from them again. 

Captain Richardson gets up from his 
swivel chair like a grasshopper about 
to jump. His face is British English and 
has the texture of an over-ripe apple 


that has been left hanging outside 
through the winter, and then has 
thawed out and become saggy. 

This expression is the result of an 
occupational ailment suffered by this 
unhappy man for years. He has striven 
for the impossible: to be two people. 
On one hand he is meticulously honest. 
On the other, his business is one of 
fraud, in a land where no promises are 
kept, especially those of realtors and 
plumbers. When a deal finally comes 
to a close, then not even the odds of 
roulette prevail. 

Having been in this hazardous game 
for years, Captain Bob can look at you 
with more hopelessness than a con- 
demned man. 

The day after the young couple had 
bought the island, I entered. He chased 
a Riviera mosquito from his graying 
head and, lifting his heavy eyelids the 
way a cement mixer turns its iron-gray 
drum, he looked at me. His tired stare 
seemed to say, “A new customer. Oh, 
not again—please go away.”’ He sighed 
like a cave in which the wind turns, and 
sat down, or rather, fell backward onto 
his couch. He motioned me to sit be- 
side him so that we both faced in the 
same direction. Thus, he need not look 
you in the eye. He said, “What can 
I do for you?” 

“I am looking for a place where I 
can work—paint, write—be alone. | 
have looked at all the villas and yachts 
in your showcase and there is nothing. 
A Mrs. Heinz wrote to you about me, 
I think.” 

“Ah yes, you are Mr. Bem—Bemel— 
yes, yes—I remember now. A writer 
chap?” 

“Yes, I am not rich—in fact, I am 
always waiting for money.” 

The cement mixer eyes turned again, 
and he said in French to his secretary: 
“Mademoiselle, the Spaghetti Villa— 
please give me the dossier.”’ She brought 
a folder marked “Villa Mon Repos.” 

“Now,” said the captain, “this is 
the perfect thing for you—I wouldn’t 
offer it to anyone else. A most unusual 
property, built by an Italian manu- 
facturer of pasta who wanted to get 
away from it all. Mademoiselle, donnez- 
moi, sil vous plait, the keys of Mon 
Repos.” 

Mademoiselle said, “Le caretaker 
has them.” 

“Ah oui, | forgot. That Italian cou- 
ple—he waters the lawn, takes care of 
the shrubbery, waits on the table and 
drives the car. His wife keeps house 
and cooks. I hope you like Italian 

Continued on Page 54 


At Antibes is a snug harbor for old salts where you may 

hire a skipper—but you can’t get him to go to sea. 

Here, also, you may photograph life in a typical small French port, 
with an occasional glimpse of such yachtsmen as 

Sam Spiegel, Noel Coward, or even the Earl of Warwick. 
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Continued from Page 52 | 
cooking—spaghetti, capellini, ravioli— 
all the products that made Signor 
Buffoni rich. The price? Oh, I should 
think four hundred dollars would cover 
the whole thing. Take it for a month 
and see if you want to stay on. You 
might even want to buy it, the price is a 
third of what the land alone cost.” 

We went to see the Villa Mon Repos. 
It looked like a classical Greek super- 
service station with panorama win- 
dows. It was built with the courage 
possessed only by Italian industrialists 
who have visited Brasilia; it looked as 
if Oscar Niemeyer had been given a 
very free hand. An airplane could have 
landed on the roof without using 
brakes. The vast lawns were like base- 
ball parks and retaining walls kept 
them from being washed away by the 
sea. The house had every modern con- 
venience, including motors to lower 
the windows into the ground. A push- 
button house with antique statuary and 
Venetian glass. A torrential rain fell as 
we stood in the marble hall, making the 
house even more beautiful. But why so 
cheap? 

“Signor Buffoni is a very intelligent 
man,” said the captain. “He knows 
that an occupied house is easier to rent 
or sell than an empty one. Tell Giuseppe 
to take your luggage up.”” He moved 
down the marble steps, saying, “Bye- 
bye,” which I did not know Englishmen 
ever said. But then, he has a large 
American clientele. 

Later I lay in the king-size Italian 
baroque, green-and-golden bed of Si- 
gnor Buffoni, from which I could see 
the whole of Antibes, the bay, the 
mountains beyond, and—by pushing a 
button—nothing. 

Perhaps Signor Buffoni couldn't sleep, 
because the Riviera is so beautiful. I 
couldn’t sleep, either. Here the sun 
rises in violent colors like Italian ice 
cream. The Maritime Alps are dark 
purple silhouetted by a pink haze that 
lies beyond. The snow on the moun- 
taintops turns geranium red and the sea 
is deep violet. The lighthouse sends its 
shafts of light round and round. All is 
silent except for the song of birds. 

I got up and went to the picture win- 
dow with my binoculars and watched 
the fishermen’s boats returning to the 
harbor of Antibes. Then, swinging the 
binoculars to the right, I spotted a man 
at the end of the property. The light 
made him look sprayed with a plastic 
coating; he shone all over. He ap- 
peared to be well-fed, strong, round- 
faced with a pear-shaped body and 
stout legs. I feared he was there to buy 


the villa, but in that case he would have 
come with Captain Richardson and 
not in the small Renault beside him. 

Because he was studying a sign that 
said PRIVATE PROPERTY—KEEP OFF, I 
thought he would drive away. Instead 
he stretched an arm in the direction of 
my beach and opened one of the four 
doors of the Renault. How any designer 
put four doors on this little car has 
always mystified me. 

Now began a scene that you would 
expect in a circus. From the car tum- 
bled the wife, two boys, a fat girl, 
another boy, a baby, a German shep- 
herd dog and an old man with a crutch 
and a cane. They surveyed the prop- 
erty, liked what they saw, and then the 
circus act grew to amazing propor- 
tions. From the Renault came a com- 
plete set of folding dining furniture, a 
large umbrella, a tent, three beach 
chairs; a rubber dinghy, a camp stove, 
a nest of aluminum casseroles, plates, 
glasses, picnic hampers, a portable ice- 
box, a radio, Thermos jugs, beach tow- 
els. Nothing was forgotten. 

Burdened, they climbed over my low 
wall and walked directly across the 
lawn to the rocks in front of the prop- 
erty. As I stood watching this on one 
side of the house I did not realize the 
same thing was happening on the other 
side. On the right, the motif was yel- 
low—the French are very color con- 
scious, matching things in detail down 
to the dog’s collar. On the left, it was 
red. It was six now, and campers kept 
arriving. There were green-and-blue, 
violet-and-gray-and-cream contingents, 
also some mixed and striped effects. 
The entire colony was busy blowing up 
balloons, erecting tents, screwing to- 
gether frames of aluminum, stretching 
canvas over them, inflating life rings. 
Arguments started over choice spots, 
followed by threats of violence in the 
language the French call “green.”’ 

Giuseppe brought my breakfast tray 
to the terrace, but didn’t put it down. 
“Better inside,” he said. And then, 
“You can do nothing—absolutely noth- 
ing. Put up electric fences, loose vicious 
dogs, paint the rocks with poison, put 
broken glass on the wall, a tiger shark 
in the water or a dead horse on the 
beach—they come just the same. And 
this is nothing, today is only Friday. 
Wait till Saturday, wait till Sunday— 
then you will see.” 

“But why?” 

“It’s the law. They can use the beach, 
the rocks belong to them. Before they 
had cars and motor scooters all was 
quiet. Now there is nothing you can 

Continued on Page 106 


In the light of evening, seen from the botanical gardens above ti, 
lies Monte Carlo, capital of Monaco. Here dwells 

Princess Grace, beautiful, a good wife and exemplary mother 
who has succeeded in all endeavors save one—that 

of bringing serenity to the wedding-cake citadel of the Grimaldis. 














The Smaili Voice of Peace— Seventh in 


Holiday's Series on the Work of the 


United Nations 


@ A new excitement has been added to the queer 
race that Man has run against himself down 
through the ages—the race to produce food fast 
enough to feed his fast-growing family. 

In the past the race has never been a contest. 
Man the Provider has always lagged behind Man 
the Procreator; there has been famine somewhere 
in the world in nearly every year of recorded his- 
tory. To this day half his family goes hungry and 
vast numbers of them are actually starving to death. 

Nevertheless, the race has suddenly grown 
closer, close enough to be charged with suspense. 
For the Provider has latterly been getting some ex- 
pert coaching from the side lines and, despite the 
fact that the Procreator, running strong and easy, 
is adding to his family at the unprecedented rate of 
nearly fifty million a year, the gap is steadily clos- 
ing. The coach responsible for this remarkable 
change is the Food and Agriculture Organization, 
familiarly known as FAO, a specialized agency of 
the United Nations; and for its achievements in 
this crucial contest it richly deserves two cheers. 

Not least of all because, when it comes to the 
categorical imperatives of eating, every quack can 
be an expert and, in consequence, FAO operates in 
an area where lunacy often passes for logic. 

As its name suggests, FAO worries as much 
about the eater as about the farmer. This emphasis 
is natural enough, for farmers (and fishermen and 
producers of food generally) comprise only about 
three-fifths of the world’s gainfully employed; but 
we all eat and, to hear FAO tell it, most of us eat 
wrong. It was, indeed, out of concern for the well- 
being of eaters the world over that FAO was born. 

First there was the calorie, formulated as a 
standard unit in the 1890’s by an American agri- 
cultural chemist named Wilbur Atwater. Then 
came the vitamin, discovered in 1911 by a Polish- 
born American biochemist named Casimir Funk. 
Calorie and vitamin together ushered in the era of 
nutrition, which, wigged and bearded as a science, 
got us all to thinking of our diet. 

To the agricultural economists, however, nu- 
trition was more than a science of diet; it was a 
signpost pointing the way to an economy of 
abundance. Thanks to nutrition, they considered, 
farmers could be spurred to greater production of 
selected crops, international trade would flourish, 
and all the world would eat better. Throughout the 
1930's they urged a “marriage of health and agri- 


A WORLD 


To see that all mankind has enough to eat—that is the 


culture”; when the war came, with urgent de- 
mands for bumper crops, they had their ideas al- 
ready formulated. 

One of the most influential of these economists 
was Frank McDougall, an Australian who was in 
Washington in 1942 to represent his government 
in the negotiation of an international wheat agree- 
ment. From his conversations with a group of New 
Dealers in the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
there emerged a set of proposals, called the 
McDougall memorandum, for a postwar organiza- 
tion that would tackle the job of winning for the 
world the third of Franklin Roosevelt’s four free- 
doms—freedom from want. 

They were brave and generous proposals, and it 
was inevitable that they should come to the atten- 
tion of a brave and generous woman, Eleanor 
Roosevelt. In September, 1942, she asked Mc- 
Dougall to lunch at the White House. He came; 
she listened ; and he was invited to come again, this 
time to dinner with the President. What he said 
can be guessed with some accuracy, for at about 
the same time he published an article in a learned 
journal. “If the United Nations,” he wrote, “‘de- 
cide to make freedom from want of food the first 
step towards the attainment of . . . freedom from 
want, this will require national action in every 
country and international action to assist countries 
lacking technical knowledge and financial means 
to secure improvements in food production.” 

President Roosevelt agreed. In the spring of 
1943 he invited delegates from forty-five countries 
to Hot Springs, Virginia, for a conference on food 
and agriculture. By October, 1945, the month the 
U.N. Charter came into force, FAO had been for- 
mally constituted, and agreement had been 
reached on its two most important goals: to raise 
levels of nutrition and to improve the production 
and distribution of food. Sir John Orr (later Lord 
Boyd-Orr), a tall, bushy-browed Scottish scientist, 
was elected FAO’s first director-general. “If na- 
tions will not agree on a food policy which will 
benefit them all,” Sir John observed, “they will 
agree on nothing.” 

It is possible to detect, in this remark, a shiver of 
premonition; but at the outset most nations agreed. 

A survey showed what all hands had expected, 
to wit, that in the most crowded parts of the world 
(Asia, the Middle East, Africa, and Latin Amer- 
ica) there was not enough food for everybody to 


by Peter Lyon 


eat properly, while in the more prosperous lands 
(western Europe, North America, Australia and 
New Zealand) there was enough and to spare. 

Now if there is more than enough food in one 
place, and not enough in another place, you and I 
in our innocence would conclude that the problem 
is chiefly one of distribution. So did Sir John Orr. 
He proposed a World Food Board that would 
stabilize prices, establish a food reserve as a buffer 
against crop failures, and finance the distribution 
of surplus food where it was most needed. His 
proposal was greeted with enthusiasm at a confer- 
ence in Copenhagen in 1946, but in the end it 
was rejected. The nations that export food could 
not agree with those that import food. 

An FAO Commission then proposed a World 
Food Council to accomplish many of the same 
ends. It was rejected for the same reason. Sir John 
Orr thereupon declined to be a candidate for re- 
election as director-general. “People ask for 
bread,”’ he said, “and we give them pamphlets.” 

FAO’s next director-general was Norris Dodd, 
an American rancher who had been Under Secre- 
tary in the Department of Agriculture. By this 
time—it was 1949—world food prices had sagged 
and surplus stocks were beginning to accumulate 
in North America, while hunger was growing 
sharper in Asia and Latin America. Dodd pro- 
posed an International Commodity Clearing 
House, to buy surplus foodstuffs and sell them 
at special prices to the countries that needed them. 
It was rejected. Again exporting and importing 
nations could not agree. 

Now an FAO Committee on Commodity Prob- 
lems was formed; its members urged that at least 
an Emergency Food Reserve be set up to cope with 
famine. But even this idea was rejected. The nations 
still could not agree. And still the stocks of surplus 
foods mounted higher in North America; and still 
hunger gnawed sharper elsewhere in the world. 

Another American, Philip Vincent Cardon, was 
elected director-general of FAO; he appointed an 
eight-nation FAO Working Party on Disposal of 
Agricultural Surpluses to meet in Washington. It 
was 1954. Surplus food was now a mountain in the 
United States, but only occasional dents had been 
made in it, as when the year before some wheat 
had been given to Pakistan to alleviate famine, and 
again in the summer of 1954 to help flood victims 
in central and eastern Europe. 
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WITHOUT HUNGER 


appalling and often thankless job of the Food and Agriculture Organization 


The mountain of surplus food was, for the 
United States, an embarrassment of riches and an 
expense to maintain. For the lands where hunger 
was chronic, the mountain was woefully tantaliz- 
ing. They couldn’t afford to buy it at the prices 
fixed by the International Wheat Agreement, but 
was there no other way to budge it? Each time a 
proposal to dispose of surpluses was rejected, there 
were mutters of discontent among the minority 
that had backed the idea. The nations of the ma- 
jority were at best timid and at worst heartless; 
could nothing be done? 

In December, 1954, one last attempt was made. 
Alberto Cafias, the delegate from Costa Rica, pre- 
sented a resolution to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations, urging once again a world food 
reserve as a way of using the surplus foodstuffs 
to stabilize prices and improve nutrition in the 
poorer countries. FAO was requested to study 
the matter again and report back. The resolution 
was adopted by forty-six votes to none, with only 
the United States abstaining. At last the nations 
had agreed. 


hey had agreed; but what they got for 

their pains was proof that they had 

been pursuing an illusion. Their request 

for a study of the matter landed on 

the desk of Dr. Gerda Blau, a brisk, 

pleasant woman who is director of FAO’s Com- 
modities Division, and she wrote a report which, 
with implacable logic, made it clear once and for all 
why the nations had never been able to agree on 
the maddening paradox of surplus amid scarcity. 
Hunger, she reminded the General Assembly, is 

a chronic problem; its cause is poverty, and its 
only cure lies in the economic development of the 
poor countries. It is not merely lack of food that 
bedevils the hungry; it is lack of money to pay for 
food. A world food reserve will not avail, for its 
cupboards would soon be bare and could be refilled 
only by gifts—but who would pay for the gifts? 
As for the surplus foodstuffs, they are useless in 
solving the problem. They cannot be sold at cut- 
rate prices, nor can they be given away; either 
remedy would undermine the economic well-being 
of countries that export the same products. Spe- 
cifically, if the United States were to give wheat to, 
say, India, the generous act would be regarded as a 
betrayal by Canada, Australia and Argentina. In 


short, the mountain of surplus food in the United 
States is no better than an optical illusion to all 
those who are hungry. 

Doctor Blau was in New York not long ago, on 
a visit to the United Nations from FAO’s head- 
quarters in Rome, and she talked to me about 
poverty amid plenty. She is an attractive woman, 
middle-aged and dark-haired, who doesn’t need to 
watch her own calories too sharply thanks to the 
energy she pours into her work. She was born in 
Vienna, won her degree as Doctor of Laws there in 
1935, and subsequently won another doctorate at 
the London School of Economics. She has a cheer- 
ful manner, a snub nose, and a terrific frown when 
she is concentrating on her work, which is, accord- 
ing to her associates, nearly all the time. She also 
has a growing reputation for being one of the few 
economists inthe world who can make sense out of 
the hideous complexities of agricuiiure. 

She faced me across a low table in the FAO 
offices at the Secretariat Building and frowned as 
she thought of the surplus stocks, more than 80 per 
cent of them American. “They are still growing, 
of course,” she said. 

They certainly are. They now amount to more 
than 125,000,000 metric tons of wheat, barley, 
oats, corn and sorghum—enough, at least in 
theory, to feed 450,000,000 people for a year. 

Doctor Blau shook her head impatiently. “You 
can’t just match a given quantity of commodities 
with a given number of stomachs,” she said. “For 
one thing, in Asia they would rather starve than 
eat some of the foods in surplus.” (At the time of 
the famine in Pakistan many of the neediest re- 
fused American wheat. They wanted rice.) “Be- 
sides,” Doctor Blau went on, “nearly all the sur- 
plus foods are starch—not the best nourishment.” 

FAO’s motto is Fiat panis—Let there be bread. 
But bread has little protein, and it is protein that 
the hungry of the world most need. The staff of life 
is too starchy. 

“Still, there are ways to make use of the surplus,” 
said Doctor Blau. “For example, there is the ar- 
rangement the United States has worked out with 
India. 1 like to think that my report had some influ- 
ence in helping to make that arrangement possible.” 

Last year the United States sold to India, on 
very generous terms, 16,000,000 tons of surplus 
wheat and 1,000,000 tons of surplus rice. As a re- 
sult India was able to set up a national food bank 


which will serve to meet anticipated shortages over 
the next few years. Doctor Blau is too modest: her 
report had suggested almost exactly the method 
and purpose of the U.S.-India agreement. She had 
also warned of the need to safeguard the interests 
of other wheat-growing countries. In the event, 
both the United States and India assured every 
interested nation that India would continue to buy, 
commercially, as much food as she had always 
bought. Nevertheless, the transaction caused grave 
apprehension in Canada and Australia, while in 
Thailand, which depends for its survival on ex- 
ports of rice, the reaction was so strong that the 
foreign minister resigned and the government very 
nearly pulled out of the Southeast Asia Treaty 
Organization. 

“Clearly,” I said, “a surplus can bean affliction.” 

Doctor Blau nodded in hearty agreement. “The 
surplus looks like such an easy answer,” she said. 
“So tempting. But there is only one hard answer to 
the problem of poverty—economic development.” 


For its part, FAO has never ducked the hard 
way. From the first it has tackled the job of bring- 
ing technical assistance to the underdeveloped 
countries, so that more of their people might be 
better fed. It is an enormous job, a wearisome one, 
and it would be difficult to imagine a more thank- 
less one. 

In these lands the soil, overworked for centuries, 
is often poor. The farms are either owned by absent 
landlords or have been cut up again and again, by 
inheritance, into tiny patches that make rational 
agriculture hopeless. The farmers themselves can 
be ignorant, superstitious, incompetent, stubborn, 
suspicious of change, resentful of efforts to get 
them to increase their yield. Often they are fettered 
by methods so venerable that they are now sancti- 
fied rites in the local religion. 

In dealing with such unpromising clients, the 
experts dispatched by FAO to ring out the old and 
ring in the new must be angelic of temperament 
and heroic of mold, the more so since their ex- 
pertise concerns such humble matters as the ail- 
ments that afflict poultry, or a better way to wield 
a scythe, or manure. Here, chosen at random, are 
snapshots of some of these experts at work: 

Arnold Meshkat is a German fisheries expert. 
He was sent to Continued on Page 162 
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COCKTAIL HOUR in the cobbled courtyard of the Shipwright Arms, 
Helford (left). This part of Cornwall, known as the Helford River Pas- 
sage, is lush and richly green and dotted with thatched-roof cottages. 


The Magic 


@ Cornwall is that part of Great Britain 
which kicks a long boot into the Atlantic 
toward America. It is not a county but a 
duchy, and its people do not like to be re- 
ferred to as English but as Cornish. They 
are a Celtic race, as Celtic as the Welsh 
and the Bretons to whom they are related, 
as different from the English as are the 
Scottish and the Irish. They refer to the 
English as foreigners. Though the language 
they spoke is not now in use, as are Welsh 
and Breton, it remains in place names all 
over Cornwall. 


By Tre, Ros, Pol, Lan, Caer and Pen 


You shall know the most Cornishmen. 


Tre means hamlet; Ros a moor; Pol a 
creek ; Lan an enclosure, generally a church- 
yard; Caer a fort; and Pen a headland. 
The language is heard in the soft lilt of a 
Cornish voice with its long-drawn a’s and 


o’s and its up-and-down quality. An Eng- 
lishman making a poor imitation of what 
he thinks is an “American” accent might 
sound like a Cornishman. The Cornish, as 





by John Betjeman 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SABINE WEISS 


did the Irish, had links with America, and 
the Cornish emigrant’s song by the parson- 
poet Hawker, Vicar of Morwenstow, runs: 


Oh! the eastern winds are blowing ; 
The breezes seem to say, 
We are going, we are going, 
To North Americay.” 


There the merry bees are humming 
Around the poor man’s hive ; 
Parson Kingdon is not coming 
To take away their tithe. 


There the yellow corn is growing 
Free as the king’s highway ; 

So we're going, we are going, 
To North Americay. 


Cornwall is across the river Tamar, which 
divides it from Devon. It is the last strong- 
hold of the original peoples of Britain. It 
is an ancient kingdom. It feels very old. 
The inland moors are littered with pre- 
historic monuments, its rocky hilltops hold 
the remains of nomadic enclosures; its 
wooded valleys contain the cells and churches 





WATER—sea and river—dominates the rhythm of life in Cornwall. In 
the fishing port of Polperro (above), one of the duchy’s prettiest, 
Robert Toms sits by his lobster catch, patiently waiting for buyers. 


of Cornwall 


of forgotten Celtic saints who preached the 
Faith here before it had officially come to 
Kent with St. Augustine. In prehistoric 
times it must have been one of the most 
thickly inhabited parts of Britain. 

No part of Britain has so long a sea line, 
and nowhere in England is there cliff scen- 
ery to compare with the magnificent north 
coast of Cornwall. For architecture Corn- 
wall may not be much. The Cornish were 
better boatbuilders than architects. They 
were fishermen and mineral miners first, 
farmers second. Granite, the prevailing local 
building stone, was hard to work, and slate, 
the other chief Cornish stone, is better 
adapted to handsome roofs than handsome 
walls. Cornwall has no town to compare in 
architectural splendor with Bristol, Ply- 
mouth or Exeter. Bodmin, its old county 
town, is little more than a single street; 
Truro, where a stately Victorian cathedral 
rises over the slate roofs of the houses, has 
a few fine Georgian mansions and terraces; 
Launceston, on the North Devon border, 

Continued on Page 61 








CORNWALL hums with a bee-swarm of artists, many of whom collect 
in St. Ives. One of the best known is Barbara Hepworth, a sculptress, 
shown with three of her abstract pieces in her garden in St. Ives. 


FIGUREHEADS of wrecked ships fill Valhalla, a cerner of Tresco Abbey, 
Tresco, one of the Scilly Isles west of Land’s End. The. fish in the fore- 
ground appropriately graced a ship named The Golden Salmon. 


a. 





ON A GOOD DAY, painters break out in villages like Mousehole, where the scenery’s stereotyped loveliness challenges each brush stroke. Boats bobbing in 


the water, a stone sea wall, an orderly row of dwellings, sweet-smelling vegetation, old cobblestones: the inspired artist dares to paint it new and fresh. 





LORD ST. LEVAN sails away from St. Michael’s Mount at Marazion, 
near Penzance, a castle-monastery long owned by his family and now 
part of the National Trust. The Mount has a kinship with France's 
Mont-St.-Michel anda sweet myth that St. Michael came here in 495. 


A DISTINGUISHED Cornwall resident, author Daphne du Maurier, 
and her husband, Lt. Gen. Sir Frederick Browning, Prince Philip's 
personal secretary, relax on their boat in the Fowey River. The Brown- 
ings live in elected isolation on their estate, **Menabilly,” near Fowey. 
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Continued from Page 59 

is the most picturesque town, with its carved 
granite church of St. Mary Magdalen and 
its rugged hilltop fortress looking down on 
steep hills and little fields. For the rest, the 
towns are mostly mining towns or fishing 
ports of feathery gray slate or watering 
places ruined by trailers and modern 
bungalows on their edges. 


I came to Cornwall as a child of three 
and I have returned to it annually for the 
last half century. I have not a drop of 
Cornish blood in my veins. I am a visitor, 
a “furriner.” The parish to which I always 
go, St. Minver, is all the Cornwall I really 
know well, for as soon as I am there I have 
no wish to walk far beyond it. My holiday 
mostly consists in going about on foot, in 
standing for a long time in front of familiar 
views, in listening to the sound of waves 
slapping smooth rocks and of crickets in 
the grass on the golf links. 

I don’t know what first induced my 
parents to go to Cornwall. Probably the 
golf attracted my father. The long train 
drew out of Waterloo Station, and right in 
front were the two coaches that were to go 
with it to the very end of the line, Padstow. 
| ran up and down the corridor. I tried to 
attract attention. I can remember a bore- 
dom that ached in that day-long journey. 
As evening drew near, the wind sang in the 
ventilators of the compartment and stirred 
the ferns that hung in the slate cuttings 
beside the roadbed and Cornish porters 
called out ‘“‘Tresmeer,”” with the accent on 
the last syllable and a roll of the final r. We 
were in Cornwall. Fuchsias closed over the 
front pathways of cottages, and in farm- 
houses of whitewashed slate Fundamental- 
ist farmers opened their Bibles at the light- 
ing of oil lamps. The last streaks of daylight 
shone in the River Camel, and here we were 
at Wadebridge, our station. What a rush 
of rain-washed sea air reached even this 
inland platform. There was a seven-and-a- 
half-mile drive by pony trap up steep hills 
over the haunted bridge at Trewornan, in 
a silence broken only by the crunch of 
cart wheels on slate outcrops in the road 
and in a darkness in which the glimmer 
of the carriage lamps lit the pennywort 
in the high, weed-stuffed Cornish hedges. 
Safe in bed at last, with the voice of the 
sea only a few yards off—a whisper at low 
tide, a plunge and hiss and pause if it 
was high—I fell, half-exultant, half-afraid, 
to sleep. Half-exultant because of the sea 
and sandy days ahead, half-afraid because 
an Ophion fly, a poisonous-looking thing 
like a red daddy longlegs, had been flitting 
into the candle flame and was now waiting 
in the dark to settle on my face. 


The sea is not the same everywhere. No 
other seashore is like ours at Daymer Bay. 
One end of the beach is cold under the 
shadow of Bray Hill, and a stream pours 
through the slates on its way from the golf 
links and spreads across the sand to meet 


ONE OF CORNWALL’S livelier celebrations, Furry Dance Day, takes place in May in the market town of Helston. Its high 
point is the Floral Dance, an energetic exercise performed by citizens in top hats and afternoon dresses who cavort on 
the beach and weave in and out of houses. Like much in Cornwall, the origin of the dance is hazily but attractively Celtic. 
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the waves, and the sand shines, its shallow 
wetness reflecting racing clouds. Under the 
slates in the stream the elvers slither. A foot 
under the shining sand, where the lugworm 
casts are black, a spade turns up the wooden 
half-coal of a submarine forest. At the 
other end of the bay are the coves between 
the rocks where we undressed to bathe. 
Here at Daymer was the junior beach, a 
place for infants and for sand castles. Across 
the rocks, where the Camel estuary opens 
on the huge Atlantic, the waves are higher, 
the rocks steeper, the pools deeper with 
their forests of waving, many-colored weeds. 
Here we fished for prawns and crabs when 
we were older. Here terrifying congers could 
be eased out of holes. Here it was the 
greatest joy of childhood, and is still the 
joy of my late middle age, to watch the 
breakers in a tremendous sea. As high as 
houses they come thundering down on the 
rocks. Against the sky the wall of water 
thins to amethystine green, stained brown 
with torn-up ribbon weed. Planks look as 
small as matchsticks in these merciless 
waters. The breaker mounts higher and 
higher, its top of lacy whiteness blown 
backward by the offshore wind, until the 
power of the water beats the wind’s force, 
plunging down with a crash that ought to 
shake the solid cliffs on which we stand. 


They come—they mount—they charge in vain, 


Thus far, incalculable main! 


THE RUINS of Tintagel Castle (left), the oldest in Britain, belong to 
the legend of King Arthur. Here he was born, here a replica of his proud 
standard (foreground) still flies, here Tristram wooed fair Iseult. 
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No more! Thine hosts have not o’erthrown 
The lichen on the barrier stone. 


‘Parson Hawker watched them higher up 


the coast a century ago. And as we raised 
our eyes to see the rest of the coast around 


us, the waters were white with surf for half 


a mile from shore. Far away on Pentire 
Head, gigantic breakers flung clouds of 
foam to the very clifftops; in our ears, in 
the pauses between the thunder of their 
surge, was the sound of a thousand water- 
falls pouring down rocks, rushing from un- 
familiar crevices only reached by the highest 
tides of the year in late September. 


In Cornwall, for all the hideousness of 
new bungalows, the farmland invaded by 
caravans, the lanes redolent with the smell 
of motorcars, it is nature that predomi- 
nates—sea first and land second. It does 
not matter what the weather is like, there 
is always something to excite the eye. When 
rain sweeps over the golf course, it tastes 
salty on the lips. The slate, pale violet and 
silvery blue in sunlight, changes to black 
and purple when the rain washes it; the 
waving tamarisks are heavy with drops 
which sprinkle me like a shower bath if I 
lift a spray. The little medieval church of 
St. Enodoc with its dumpy slate spire is 
blacker on the southwest side when the 
wet storm beats upon it. Bad weather never 
lasts a whole day, though the strong wind 


IN THE PORT of Fowey 





. which boasts a castle and twisting streets and 
a yacht-crammed harbor, a nostalgic ritual is held every day at sunset: 


the town crier (right) in 18th Century costume gives the day’s news. 


may blow for three, rattling cheap doors 
of bungalows and making oil lamps flicker 
in crowded living rooms. Some time during 
the day there is a burst of sunshine, and 
then the flowers appear: in spring the yellow 
irises in the stream below the church and 
the tufts of sea pinks all over the cliffs, and 
the wind-cropped grass along the clifftops, 
which is not grass at all. It is a changing 
carpet of flowering weeds, vetches and stone 
crops, bird’s-foot trefoil and campions, and 
the hedges are bright with ground ivy and 
mallows and pink convolvulus. 

I think of Cornwall, as we all think of 
the places of our youth, in terms of smells. 
I first knew it before the advent of the 
motorcar and the repulsive scent of the 
internal-combustion engine. There was the 
faint smell of my mother’s cold cream in 
the pink tamarisk flower, the heavy smell 
of mint in the stream, the smell of crushed 
fennel like some health-giving medicine. 
And as I went up to the farm to fetch the 
milk, the soles of bare feet growing hard as 
the days wore on, there was the smell of 
dried cow dung in the farmyard. Then, going 
down to the beach after breakfast, there 
was the terrible sudden stink of our neigh- 
bor’s cesspool (too many visitors in their 
house), like a body blow, and then the 
fresh iodine salty scent of the sea. Down on 
the beach, where heaps of dried seaweed 
could be lifted to reveal a cloud of 

Continued on Page 135 
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A LIGHTNING GUIDE 


by Harry Nickles 


“Niagara was at once stamped 
upon my heart, an image of 
beauty to remain there, change- 
less and indelible, until the pulses 
ceased to beat forever.”’—Charles 
Dickens. 


“Every American bride is taken 
there, and the sight of the stu- 
pendous waterfall must be one of 
the earliest, if not the keenest, dis- 
appointments in American married 
life.’—Oscar Wilde speaking of 
Niagara Falls. 


The paeans and the sneers go on, 
and so do the honeymooners. 
You see them in the city or along 
the parkways that line the river, 
strolling hand in hand, stopping 
now and then to nuzzle. They 
look terribly young—the boys 
wearing sports coats or leather 
jackets, the girls in modest 
dresses. If they are carrying a 
camera, Offer to take their picture 
together; they’ve been snapping 
each other, which is not the same. 


“Tuts Is TO CertirFy Mr. and 
Mrs. Visited Niagara Falls, 
Ontario, Canada, on their Honey- 
moon.” So reads a certificate 
available free to newlyweds on the 
Canadian side of the Falls. It is 
printed in blue-and-gold on a kind 
of vellum and is embellished with 
wedding bells and Cupids. The sig- 
natures of the mayor and the pres- 
ident of the chamber of commerce 
appear in facsimile at the bottom. 
For the benefit of French-Ca- 
nadian couples, the same attesta- 
tion is available in French. The 
chamber of commerce in Niagara 
Falls, N.Y., issues a similar docu- 
ment, but not in French. 





No longer is the Falls area the 
place for the launching of wedded 
bliss, as it was in its turn-of-the- 
century heyday, but the cliché 
persists. Each year thousands of 
brand-new couples spend at least 
a day or two here. Why? The 
standard answer: “I dunno. Ev- 
erybody said we should.” 


The New York Central Railroad 
discontinued the famous Honey- 
moon Express last March. A 


crowd of a hundred sentimental- 
ists were aboard as the train 
pulled out of Niagara Falls on 
its last run. Their nostalgia was 
deepened by music from a boys’ 
club band. The railroad had been 
losing $137,000 a year on the 
operation. 


The limousine that shuffles off 


from Buffalo airport, bound for 
Niagara Falls, passes through an 
infinity of accommodations from 
hospitable shacks to shiny new 
motor courts. It moves through 
miles of smelly industrial plants 
and on into the Victorian heart of 
the cit ‘'y, where hotels grown musty 
with “character” vie with the latest 
thing in hostelries, one of which 
has a restaurant featuring roast 
beef from the cart and a rudi- 
mentary but welcome wine list. An 
endearing sign along the way: 
UNCLE Tom’s MOTEL. 


“The Falls are mediocre. There 
are a dozen as good or better.” — 
H. G. Wells. 


A stubby thing as cataracts go, 
something more than 160 feet 
high, Niagara ranks forty-ninth 
among the world’s tallest fifty. 
The volume of water it carries is 
something else—more than 200,- 
000 cubic feet a second, the 
drainage of four of the five Great 
Lakes and of a quarter million 
square miles of the continent. 
The Niagara River may be 
thought of as a sluiceway between 
Lake Erie and Lake Ontario; it 
runs a short, brawny course of 
thirty-four miles and drops 326 
feet on the way, most of it in the 
vicinity of the Falls. Near its 
source and near its mouth, the 
Niagara is a broad, clean, beauti- 
ful stream. As it nears the par- 
oxysm of the Falls, it is hurtling 
along at better than thirty miles 
an hour. 


For the naive who carry on about 
all that water, there is a stock re- 
sponse: “Don’t worry. They turn 
it off at night.” 


One night the Falls ran dry, com- 
pletely, in the late winter of 1848. 


People used to sleeping with the 
steady thunder in their ears were 
wakened by the deafening still- 
ness. Next day they roamed the 
river bed in awe. Somebody or- 
dered a detachment of cavalry to 
go clopping over the drying 
rocks—no reason recorded. 
Churches filled and people 
prayed, certain the world’s end 
was upon them. It wasn’t. A 
colossal ice jam had formed in 
Lake Erie, blocking the Niagara’s 
source for nearly thirty hours. 


One day there will be no Niagara 
Falls, just as one day eons ago the 
cataract was doing business at 
Lewiston, six miles downstream. 
The spectacle destroys itself as it 
flows along, the massive waters 
tearing at the ledges they tumble 
over. Inno time at all, geologically 
speaking, the Falls will back up to 
Lake Erie and disappear. 


Canada and the United States, 
under a hands-across-the-Ni- 
agara treaty signed in 1950, are 
working together to cut down 
erosion at the Falls. Between 
them the two nations draw out 
half the river’s flow by day, and 
three fourths of it at night, for the 
generation of electricity; this re- 
duces wear and tear on the brink 
without hurting the spectacle. 
And both nations collaborate in 
giving the Falls a face-lifting— 
filling in here, excavating there, 
to channel the waters and help 
them spill over in a smooth cur- 
tain of foam. 


Item: In July, 1954, 185,000 tons 
of rock and rubble crashed into the 
Niagara gorge on the American 
side of the Falls. Most of Prospect 
Point, a favorite spot for looking 
at the Falls, went tumbling down, 
along with a huge pie-shaped 
chunk from under the cataract. 
(One elm tree clung poetically to 
the ledge for five days, held by its 
web of fine roots.) 


Silver lining: The new Prospect 
Point, sixty feet farther back from 
the river, affords a better view 
than before; the American Falls 
can now be seen almost head on. 
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Item: In June, 1956, a triple rock 
slide jarred the earth a half mile 
downriver from the Point, carrying 
most of the Schoellkopf hydro- 
electric station into the torrent. 
One life was lost, and the city of 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., with the 
many industries its power had at- 
tracted, was left helplessly blacked 
out for hours. 


Silver lining: The ruined power 
plant was ultimately replaced by 
a new one—the biggest in the 
Western world. 


Sometime in 1757, a Frenchman 
named Chabert Joncaire finished 
building a water-powered sawmill 
on the Niagara, about where First 
Street dead-ends in today’s Ni- 
agara Falls, N.Y. The primitive 
rig, a six-horsepower affair, was 
the first to put the savage Niagara 
to work. 


Last February Governor Rocke- 
feller threw a gold-plated switch 
to symbolize the first surge of 
electricity from the vast Niagara 
power project (the current was 
already flowing). Its 2,190,000- 
kilowatt capacity, enough for a 
city the size of Chicago, tops 
Grand Coulee and the St. Law- 
rence Seaway and every other 
hydroelectric plant outside Soviet 
Russia. The Governor was stand- 
ing in the crowded Student 
Center of Niagara University, 
perhaps five miles from the spot 
Joncaire had picked. 


Robert Moses, chairman of New 
York’s State Power Authority, 
stood by at the switch-throwing. 
His razor-sharp persuasions had 
kept the $720,000,000 project ex- 
actly on schedule, even though the 
blasting crews were idled one day 
in August, 1958. Princess Mar- 
garet was touring the Canadian 
side. 


The new facility is named the 
Robert Moses Niagara Power 
plant. 


In a 20th Century Indian war, the 
Tuscaroras and the Power Au- 
thority battled all the way to the 


United States Supreme Court over 
a piece of their land that was 
needed for a reservoir. The Ay 
thority won, despite loud publie 
protest led by Edmund Wilson in 
his book, Apologies to the Iro 
quois. Today the 6249-acre reser. 
vation, fixed by treaty in 1804, is 
smaller by 495 acres, and the 50) 
Tuscaroras who live there are 
richer by more than $850,000. 


“T’ve tried hard to write some 
thing worthy of the seven won 
ders of the world.””—Ferde Grof 
while being interviewed about his 
Niagara Falls Suite, or so the 
Niagara Falls Gazette under. 
stood him to say. 


Arriving in Niagara Falls for the 
premiere of the suite, which was 
commissioned specially for the 
power-project dedication, Mr. 
Grofé faced two problems. On 
was to locate a_blast-warnin 
whistle, whose sound he had writ 
ten into the score (along with mor 
melodious stretches describing the 
Falls, the honeymooners and fro 
tier history). The other was to fini 
a wing collar for his size-174 
neck, Both items were turned upis 
time, and the Buffalo  Philhar 
monic ran through the compos 
tion smoothly under the’ Groh 
baton. 


“Let’s go again to Niagara, 
This time to look at the 
Falls.”’—popular song, 
Let’s Get Away From It Al, 


“Plenty to DO and SEE in Ammer 
ica’s HONEYMOON City.” —slogal 
disseminated by a Niagara Falls 
N.Y., postage meter. 
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“You can descend a staircasé 
hundred and fifty feet down, a 
stand at the edge of the walt 
After you have done it you ¥ 
wonder why you did it; but J? 
will then be too late.”—Mé 
Twain on one of the things toe 
at Niagara Falls. 


Mark Twain was kidding. Seeil 
the Falls from any point is am 
merizing experience. Go aboa 
the Maid of the Mist and let ™ 
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take you into the cauldron of the 
Horseshoe Falls, almost into the 
great iridescent cascade. Stand at 
Prospect Point and watch the 
American Falls surge over the 
ledge and break into a mania of 
foam. Take the Scenic Railway, 
a jolly diesel train with coaches 
like fringe-topped surreys, and 
cross over to Goat Island; stop 
there, between the main American 
Falls and a wisp called Bridal Veil, 
and see the pale-green torrent slid- 
ing paston either side, inches away 
from you and from the awesome 
plunge. Move on to Terrapin 
Point, at the eastern lip of the 
Horseshoe, and feel the pull of the 
relentless cataract while its eternal 
spray cloud wets your cheeks. 
Take all these impacts; you will 
not be sorry. 


Take one more, from the new 
steel-glass-aluminum observation 
tower that rises just downstream 
of the American Falls, soaring to 
a panoramic point 115 feet above 
the crest. The cross-shaped struc- 
ture, arching over the gorge like 
an unfinished bridge, is New 
York State’s riposte to the 
needling fact that the best views 
of the Falls are on the Canadian 
side, 


As in the barbershop scene in the 
Chaplin movie, The Great Dic- 
tator, where Hitler and Mussolini 
pump their chairs higher and 
higher in the struggle to be top 
man, Canada is building its own 
steel-and-glass tower at Burning 
Spring, a lofty spot about 100 feet 
above the Horseshoe Falls. The 
300-foot giant will stretch the view 
to Toronto, some Sifty miles away. 


Beauty, a late-comer to the 
American side, is presently flow- 
ering into miles of bosky parks 
along the riverbank, a skein of 
New roads and expressways to 
smooth the visitor’s way, and one 
new bridge, due to open next 
year between Lewiston, N.Y., 
and Queenston, Ontario, that 
will let him skip the Falls entirely. 


Advice to foreigners touring the 
Jos. oe P 
United States on a single-entry 


visa and tempted to cross the 
Rainbow Bridge to Canada: don’t. 


The grass is greener on the 
Canadian side; the lawns have 
had more time to take root. The 
Province of Ontario has been 
tending its Niagara garden for 
more than seventy-five years. 
Now the Niagara Boulevard runs 
the whole thirty-five miles be- 
tween Lake Erie and Lake On- 
tario, all of it through beautifully 
barbered greenery, with every 
historical site kept up smartly and 
every view of the Falls mothered 
lovingly. 


“It was the most wonderful ex- 
perience I and my new wife have 
ever had.’—Testimonial on dis- 
play at the ticket booth of the 
latest Canadian attraction—see- 
ing the Falls by helicdoter. 


Other things to do (or not) in 
Niagara Falls, Ontario: Ride out 
over the boiling Whirlpool Basin 
in a vehicle dangling from cables 
and foolishly named the Spanish 
Aero Car. Walk through the 
brand-new Louis Tussaud Eng- 
lish Wax Museum, where the 
world’s notables pose in indiffer- 
ent effigy and a gallery of bloody 
horrors provokes a minimum of 
shudders. Visit the Niagara Falls 
Museum, “Oldest in North Amer- 
ica’°—a 700,000-item hodge- 
podge that harbors Egyptian 
mummies, Ming figurines, stuffed 
beasts and a minor number of ex- 
hibits that have to do with the 
Falls. 


“Sure I'd go over again. If they do 
like I did, twenty men go over, 
nineteen come up alive.’—Jean 
Lussier, now in his seventieth year 
and the only man alive today of 
those who went over the Falls on 
purpose. 


The ingenious six-foot ball in 
which Lussier defied the Falls in 
1928 may beseen at the venerable 
museum. Its steel framework is 
mangled and its multiple rubber 
plies are in shreds, but only be- 
cause the contraption, when it 
first went on display on the 


American side, had to be rammed 
through a narrow doorway. Ball 
and daredevil survived the plunge 
without a scratch, except for one 
Lussier got on the forehead as he 
was climbing in. When he was 
helped out at the lower end of the 
Falls, the scratch was dramatized 
with lipstick for the waiting 
cameras. Lussier felt fine but was 
advised to act dizzy. He did. 


A note on odds: of six who have 
dared the Falls to kill them, three 
wonout. One was Lussier. Another 
was Bobby Leach, an Englishman, 
who broke his jaw and both knee- 
caps going over in 1911 and who 


died much later, ironically, of 


gangrene that set in after he slipped 
on a fruit peel. The other was a 
woman, Annie Edson Taylor, who 
braved the cataract in 1901—the 
first of them all. The drop battered 
her cruelly, and the vaudeville au- 
diences she faced later on were not 
much kinder. For all her fearless- 
ness, the buxom Mrs. Taylor 
lacked stage presence. She died a 
charity case. 


A note on Steve Brodie of Brook- 
lyn Bridge fame: he may or may 
not have affected the odds. He 
came to Niagara Falls, Ontario, 
with some friends on September 
6, 1889. Next day he announced 
that he had taken the great splash 
at 5:35 in the morning, wearing a 
rubber “suit,” and his cronies 
backed him up. He barely es- 
caped a jail sentence on a charge 
of attempted suicide. The magis- 
trate pronounced him a humbug, 
but Brodie stuck to his story. 


Nowadays all such sports are for- 
bidden by park officials on both 
sides, and their rules are adamant. 
In the mad old days, however, 
something about the Niagara 
used to tempt all sorts of exhi- 
bitionists and adventurers, espe- 
cially in the “silly season” of 
summer. Local merchants were 
willing to give a little something 
to a fellow who offered to risk his 
neck—a fifty-cent piece or even a 
ten-spot, depending on the stunt 
and the size of the headlines it 
might inspire. 


The blood-chilling repertoire of 


the Frenchman Blondin, greatest 
of the tightrope walkers to perform 
over the Niagara gorge, included 
prancing, running, turning somer- 
saults, lying down at full length on 
the rope, and walking backward, 
or with his feet in baskets, or on 
stilts. He traipsed across pushing 
a wheelbarrow, or he carried a 
small stove to a point above mid- 
stream and cooked an omelet and 
ate it. Blondin appeared in 1859 
and 1860, his second season co- 
inciding with a visit by King Ed- 
ward VII, then Prince of Wales. 
The acrobat offered the Prince a 
piggyback ride across the river 
and was turned down. Instead he 
took his manager, and at the half- 
way mark, needing a rest, asked 
him to get off and sit on the rope 
for a spell. Then he shouldered his 
terror-stricken burden and moved 
on. The Prince gave Blondin a 
purse of $400. 


Another cheerful custom gone 
forever is promenading on the 
bridge of ice that forms on the 
lower river, bank to bank, almost 
every winter. River-rat entre- 
preneurs used to set up stands at 
midstream and sell snacks or hot 
drinks or whisky to the strollers 
taking in the frozen splendor of 
the Falls. 


In February of 1912 a young To- 
ronto couple came to Niagara 
Falls, as they had done for several 
winters. The ice bridge was spec- 
tacular that year—a_ gnarled, 
guarter-mile-long sheet with 
“marshmallow” lumps eighty feet 
high. There was a sudden grinding 
roar and the bridge began to break 
up. Some fifty people ran to shore, 
but the young Toronto wife fal- 
tered and her husband stayed be- 
side her. So did a gallant youth 
who stood by to help. Though 
many tried to save them, they were 
carried to the rapids two miles be- 
low, where the ice floe they were 
riding shattered. 


In January of 1938 the Niagara 
ice piled up against the Falls 
View Bridge so crushingly that 
its rivets popped and its girders 
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buckled. The forty-year-old span 
came crashing down, but it did 
not sink. The frozen surface held 
it up long enough for men with 
acetylene torches to salvage much 
of the twisted steel. 


“You know, I might have gotten 
killed.” — Roger Woodward, aged 
seven, after he was swept over the 
Horseshoe Falls last July. 


Kind to nothing and to no one 
most of the time, the cataract 
spared Roger and his older sister 
Deanne, but not James Honey- 
cutt, the adult who took the 
youngsters for a boat ride in the 
upper river. The engine sputtered 
to a stop, the boat drifted into the 
rapids and capsized. Honeycutt 
was drowned. Deanne was car- 
ried close to Terrapin Point, 
where sight-seers reached through 
the railing and grasped her hand 
a second or two before she would 
have reached the brink. Roger, 
buoyed by a life jacket, sailed 
over the plume of spray, dis- 
appeared, and then miraculously 
bobbed up downstream near the 
Maid of the Mist. 


Of suicides at Niagara Falls, the 
less said the better. Perhaps a 
dozen a year elude the watchful 
park officials and find the oblivion 
they need, and each time the news 
trips off a chain reaction that 
brings in other desperate souls. 
The year the movie Niagara was 
shown, with Marilyn Monroe as 
the star, sixty-odd despondents 
came to seek the fate she escaped. 


Visitors still ask for the name of 
the motel where Miss Monroe 
stayed in Niagara. It was a false 
front. 


“Niagara Falls seemed to me to be 
simply a vast unnecessary amount 
of water going the wrong way.” — 
Oscar Wilde. 


The New York Tribune on Oscar 
Wilde: “What the Falls thought 
of him will probably never be 


known. ... The Falls, so far as 
we know, kept on falling.” 
THE END 
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Artists, no less than poets, work under license. With more than a hint of 
exaggeration, and a devil-may-care telescoping of the stretch of Rhine between Coblenz 
and the Lorelei Rock, we are presented here with an impression 


of the feverish activity that prevails amid the romantic trappings of the river. 
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@ What we have here are a few sidelong glances at the present 
state of things in Western Germany, a region that has been 
booming steadily in the background for some years now. The 
Lorelei faces stiff competition today; her song, whirled away 
in the gale of progress, is lost among the relentless din of 
steam hammers, stockbrokers, stevedores, riveters and cash 
registers. The whine and clamor of industry and reconstruc- 
tion are loud across the whole Bundesrepublik—and theirs is 
a song that seems highly unlikely to lure anyone onto the 
rocks. Yet for all the urgent bustle, the Germans still manage 
to cling to their familiar Gothic romanticism: medieval cas- 
tles continue to brood along the Rhine, in a landscape out of 
Goethe or of dreams; Wagner’s leitmotivs hang in the air as 
always, merging myth with reality; and there is a feeling 
sometimes that the ink might still be wet on Heine’s words, 
“T know not why I am so sad; I cannot get out of my head a 
fairy tale of olden times.” Be that as it may, the cross section 
of people and places in this portfolio reflects the solemn de- 








termination with which the West Germans are building up 
their economy, their morale, their influence and (in certain 
instances) their avoirdupois. 


DRAWINGS BY RONALD SEARLE 


In a desolate area of Berlin, 


the ruined Reichstag recalls the weary past. 






Above, a member of the Bundeswehr 


ponders the future in his jaunty uniform. 
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It is necessary to mind your own business in Diisseldorf. A man has 
to be on the qui vive every minute of the day if he’s to make an honest mark. 


Big wheels must keep turning, wherever they find themselves. 


Ten bars’ rest for the cornet 
during a Volkfest in Straubing, 


Upper Bavaria. 


The market place in front of the cathedral 
in Wirzburg is crowded with gherkin sellers. Here, confidently 


expecting a rush of clients, is a typical vendor. 
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Pang of nostalgia in a Berlin café. An impoverished member 


of an old army family dreams of dashing days gone by. 


Pangs of indigestion in a Berlin pastry shop. 
At teatime in the Kurfiirstendamm, 
solid matrons gather in flocks to stuff themselves steadily 


with confections of sugar. It makes them happy. 























Some Volk do not have a Volkswagen. 
Some Volk plod back from work 
in the fields as their forebears 


have done for centuries. 
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They are gnarled with toil, 
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and no dry Martini awaits them. 
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There is much to be thankful for. On Sunday morning, in 


ys 


a tiny farming hamlet in the Taunus, the villagers emerge after 
their devotions. This area has an atmosphere 


that recalls the Middle Ages. The world changes ; 
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but at least in its quiet places, the simple things endure. 
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Whether the warning shown above appears among the International 


Road Signs is doubtful. One thing is certain: gnomes abound in The Black Forest. 








THE CLOISTERS 


@ The monks of the great basilica of Vézelay in 
France, where St. Bernard preached the Second 
Crusade, looked safely down from their lofty 
cloister over much of the fertile grain- and grape- 
bearing land of Burgundy. Other ancient monas- 
teries were low-lying, on the banks of busy rivers, 
like Saint-Benoit and La Charité on the Loire. 
Rare indeed were European cloisters that com- 
bined protection by height and accessibility by 
river. Sites offering those boons usually were pre- 
empted by kings and barons for their castles. 

But New York City’s Cloisters—the up- 
town unit of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
that is devoted to medieval art and architecture— 
has been occupying just such a site for twenty 
years. On its bluff close to the northern tip of 
Manhattan Island, where the guns of Fort Tryon 
dominated the Hudson in Revolutionary days, 
its location is one that European monasteries 
would have considered ideal. Here the grandiose 
cliff-and-river beauty forms a setting that few 
shrines can boast: you think even of the peerless 
perch of Delphi, high on its spur of Mount 
Parnassus, looking out over gorge, Olive grove 
and sea. But here at The Cloisters the prospect 
proclaims the New World: to the south the great 
span of the George Washington Bridge and (from 
the tower) the Manhattan skyscrapers; to the 
west and north the majestic Hudson and the long 
line of the Palisades; and to the east New York 
University’s Hall of Fame seen across a low-lying 
wasteland of apartment houses that looks, from 
this height and distance, like an expanse of stony 
underbrush ripe for landscaping. 

The focal point of all this grandeur, The 
Cloisters itself—a complex of ramparts, terraces, 
gables, arcades, chapels and halls, crowned by a 
tower—is a museum. But it is a different kind of 
museum. Not the usual neutral edifice of tradi- 
tional or modern architecture, built like a gigantic 
all-welcoming display case to provide exhibition 
space for collections of many styles; but rather a 
building that is part of a single unified exhibit, a 
building whose very walls, both inner and outer, 
are integral parts of the show. The French call 
this type of museum a musée d’ambiance—“‘a 
museum that creates an atmosphere.” 


At The Cloisters the atmosphere is that of the 
Middle Ages. Or, more precisely, since The 
Cloisters is not given over to a display of medieval 
housekeeping, or of medieval medicine or warfare, 
it is the atmosphere of medieval art—the sculp- 
ture, the architecture, the tapestries, the ivory 
carvings, enamels, metalwork and glass produced 
by the artists of western Europe, chiefly French, 
Flemish and Spanish, from the Dark Ages to the 
Renaissance. Along with the Cluny Museum in 
Paris and a few other European collections, The 
Cloisters is one of the world’s great medieval 
musées d’ambiance. 

Neither without, where the predominant warm- 
toned granite is roofed with red tiles, nor within, 
where the stones are of all kinds, has anything 
medieval been copied for The Cloisters. Objects 
and architecture are either the genuine old things, 
transported from Europe (often stone by num- 
bered stone), or else they are simple, harmonious 
new construction. The tower, for instance, which 
houses a very modern library and the offices of 
The Cloisters’ staff, recalls (but does not repro- 
duce) a certain ancient abbey tower at Cuxa in the 
Pyrenees. This is appropriate, and characteristic 
of the careful planning that has made The Cloisters 
so harmonious a treasure house: for one of the 
most beautiful units of the entire display is a 
cloister that actually does come from Cuxa. 
(Cuxa is near Prades, where Pablo Casals used to 
play the cello and conduct at summer festivals. 
Portions of the old monastery are still standing 
there, and have been classified as a French 
national monument.) 

Fifth Avenue bus, Eighth Avenue subway, taxi, 
private car—whatever form of transportation the 
20th Century visitor uses to come uptown—he 
changes worlds as he walks through the severe 
outer portal of The Cloisters. He not only finds 
himself amid a spectacle, he finds himself partici- 
pating in it. Quickly the vaulted corridor, the 
stone steps, the entrancethall, take on the aspect 
of a processional way; and once in the Roman- 
esque Hall, with its Spanish frescoes, its Roman- 
esque chapel opening from one end and a cloister 
branching off from either side, his removal from 
the 20th Century is complete. 


by Francis Steegmuller 


Only the trained medievalist—the Arthurian 
scholar or the specialist in the institution of 
courtly love—could feel matter-of-fact here. For 
the rest of us it is the décor of a dream, a dream 
founded on facts we dimly remember from history 
courses and reading; the great reality in it all is 
the reality of our aesthetic response. The great 
names we come upon ring out with a beauty 
spoken by the forms in which we find them. 

In niches beside the 13th Century doorway 
from Moutiers-Saint-Jean in Burgundy stand full- 
length statues of King Clovis and King Clothar 
of France. There are fascinating stories about the 
decapitation of these limestone figures by Hugue- 
nots, the subsequent reversal of the heads, their final 
restoration here at The Cloisters—and yet, what 
speaks most strongly to us is the crispness of the 
carving, the air of majesty the sculptor has con- 
veyed. Peering down from one of the capitals in 
the Romanesque chapel are the faces of Queen 
Eleanor of Aquitaine and her husband, King 
Henry II of England. In the Heroes Tapestries, 
probably woven for Jean, Duc de Berry, we see 
King Arthur with the three crowns of England, 
Scotland and Brittany. In the Unicorn Tapestries, 
woven for Anne of Brittany in celebration of her 
marriage to King Louis XII of France, we find 
realistic portraits of the royal pair. These tapestries 
hang here not to show us primarily how medieval 
nobility and royalty kept their walls warm, but 
because of their intrinsic beauty. 

Still, the beauty is enhanced—not to the outer 
eye, perhaps, but to the eye of the imagination— 
by details that are known about the past of these 
wonderful things. Many of them are worthy of 
those words carved on the Statue of Liberty: 
Give me... the wretched refuse of your teeming 
shore, since before they were rescued and brought 
across the Atlantic they were scorned in their 
native lands and allowed almost to perish. 

The Moutiers-Saint-Jean doorway endows any- 
one who passes through it with some of its own 
nobility; and yet, when it was discovered in 
France, not only had its two French kings been 
torn out and decapitated, but the entire doorway 
was a ruinous, moldering catch-all, part of which 
was used as a tool shed, part as a rabbit hutch. 
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The largest of the cloisters comes from a monastery in southern France. 


The chapter house from Notre-Dame de Pontaut 
is a miracle of springing, arching Romanesque 
grace—it does you good simply to stand within 
it—and yet in one of the columns an iron hitching 
ring is still to be seen; the beautiful room had 
been debased, in France, to the function of stable 
and cow barn, and the dilapidated parts of this 
same abbey that have not been brought to the 
New World are used to this day as barnyard 
buildings. The multicolored Heroes Tapestries 
have as their peers only one other set in the 
world—the priceless Apocalypse Tapestries at 
Angers—yet in what condition were they found? 
In ninety-one chopped-up fragments, scattered 
here and there over France, Ireland and the United 
States. The curators of The Cloisters arranged the 
pieces like the parts of a jigsaw puzzle, and then 
they were woven together by patient seamstresses. 

Is there anywhere in the world stone carving 
more elegant than the vines, leaves and tendrils 
on the capitals of the columns in the Saint- 
Guilhem Cloister? In France, however, they had 
Yeen torn out and set up as the posts of grape 
arbors. The woodwork from an ancient dwelling 
in Abbeville had been loved by generations of 
artists who had passed through that French city, 
and who, especially in the 19th Century, had often 
made drawings and etchings of the paneling; but 
when it was rescued, the house of which it was a 
part had become a livery stable. And the soaring 
Romanesque choir, with its heads of Queen 
Eleanor and King Henry II, found at Langon, 
had been divided into two stories by a wooden 
floor; the lower was being used as a stable, the 
upper as a dance hall; and at the moment of its 
rescue the whole thing was being cleared for use 
as a French government tobacco warehouse. 
Those are the anecdotes of only a few of The 
Cloisters’ immigrants and refugees. 

Not all of them came to The Cloisters straight 
from the sites of their degradation. Earlier in this 
century one of the characters of New York was a 
romantic, crusty sculptor named George Grey 
Barnard, who loved the arts of medieval France; 
it was he who brought to America many of these 
old stones—Gothic and Romanesque statues, 
columns, capitals, arches both round and pointed, 


whole doorways, arcades from rural monasteries. 
He installed and exhibited them in what he called 
The Barnard Cloisters on Fort Washington Ave- 
nue in upper Manhattan; and it was this collec- 
tion, bought for the Metropolitan Museum by 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr., that formed the nucleus 
of the present great show. When Mr. Rockefeller 
presented Fort Tryon Park to New York City he 
preserved the highest hilltop as the site of a new 
home for these marvels; he paid for its construc- 
tion and for its lavish endowment, and he bought 
the Palisades across the Hudson so that these 
great cliffs might be kept free from building and 
form a permanent part of the panorama. So the 
present-day Cloisters was born. 

The Cloisters is one of the most carefully 
planned museums in the world, perhaps the most 
carefully planned. Its telling effects didn’t just 
happen. Indeed the only two things about the 
place that might be considered accidents—and 
accidents only in the sense of legacies—are the 
felicitous name, with its promise of peace amid 
the roar of New York, that was adopted from the 
name Barnard had used, and Barnard’s original 
collection itself. Everything else is a triumph of 
shrewd acquisition, expert reclamation, telling 
display. 

A piece that is fine but fragmentary may be 
refused if it is felt that the amount of restoration 
it would require would spoil its authenticity and 
genuineness. Painted wooden statues are soaked 
in preservative wax baths lest too much of the old 
color flake off. Statues and architectural details 
are lighted from above or from below or from the 
side, as their individual features require; the light 
may be warm or cold, faint or strong. Humidity 
and temperature are controlled as much as pos- 
sible in a building whose doors often must open 
into exterior courtyards and cloisters. All four 
of the cloister units—the arcades from Cuxa, 
from Saint-Guilhem, and from Bonnefont and 
Trie—are kept green with plants that grew in 
monastery gardens; they are bright during the 
spring months with iris, lilies and roses. 

The land sloping down from the ramparts is 
planted with fruit trees, for the medieval monks 
cultivated orchards and olive groves. (The Cloisters 
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employs a full-time gardener, who is separate 
from the Park Department gardeners who care 
for the surrounding Fort Tryon Park.) And, 
especially at Christmastime and Easter, the place 
is lavish not only to the eye but to the ear: 
Gregorian chants and other medieval music drift 
through the colonnades and arches. Though 
sometimes it may not be obvious, planning is 
present in every detail. 

This June sees the opening of a splendid new 
wing, incorporating the 12th Century Romanesque 
apse of the abandoned church of San Martin 
from Fuentiduefa, a small Spanish town north 
of Segovia. 

The beauties you find at The Cloisters are 
manifold. There is the beauty of color in the 
fapestries, the painted statues, the illuminated 
manuscripts, the enamels, the stained glass and 
the bright patterns of light it casts on floors and 
walis. There is the beauty of line and form in the 
columns, capitals, the arches. There is the beauty 
of living history in the images of kings and 
queens, saints and madonnas. And there is the 
beauty of the modern world in the panorama 
without and the work of expert, trained hands 
within. 

You cannot be sure who will turn up to share 
these beauties with you. (There were something over 
a million in 1960 alone.) There are New Yorkers 
who come to The Cloisters once a month, some 
even more often. Visits usually beget visits. Dean 
Acheson, when he was Secretary of State, spent 
part of a day here just before making an important 
speech at the United Nations: it had been recom- 
mended to him as a place for relaxation and 
meditation by an earlier visitor, Premier Robert 
Schumann of France. Anthony Eden came, having 
been told not to miss it by Mackenzie King, Prime 
Minister of Canada. 

Once I caught sight of the English poet 
Sir Osbert Sitwell walking about the halls with 
Lincoln Kirstein, the ballet impresario. States- 
men, aesthetes, ordinary citizens, artists: all 
of them come to live for a while amid the 
special beauty The Cloisters provides—the beauty, 
imported to this side of the Atlantic, of the 
European Middle Ages. THE END 
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From the studio of Pedro Rodriguez, right, come great clothes for 
the great ladies of Spain. One such is the Condesa de 
Quintanilla, below, photographed in her husband’s art 
gallery before modern Spanish paintings by 

Antonio Quiros. Her Rodriguez gown is white satin 
embroidered with yellow stones, 

worn with diamonds and pearls and a satin stole. 
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Second in a Series on the World's Leading Designers 


In the Spanish Style 


@ Spain’s reputation for beautiful women 
dates from before the time of Don Juan. Yet 
many a visitor has ended a brief stay with a 
feeling of discontent. Where are they all? “At 
home where they belong,” is one answer. 
“At the salon of Pedro Rodriguez,” is another. 
Three generations of elegant seforas have de- 
pended on this charming exuberant man to 
design clothes that will show them at their 
best. They love Rodriguez, and he loves them 
too. In fact he loves women of all nations— 
so long as they are elegant. “‘I like sardines,” 
he says, “but caviar is better.” 

Rodriguez can afford to distinguish. His 
couture house, founded forty years ago, is now 
the largest in Spain. He employs eight hun- 
dred workers, holds showings all over the 
country and abroad as well. His clients in- 
clude the holders of some of the nation’s old- 
est titles. Rodriguez likes to dress them in 
clothes designed for each one individually; 
every woman is a little different from every 
other, he says, and deserves a different dress. 
But of course it is unavoidable that an item 
shown in his annual collection will appeal 
to a number of women; then he must use 
his wide acquaintance to keep track of what 
their friends have bought, and so avoid dupli- 
cation in their social circles. Great weddings 
mean busy times; brides come from all over 
Spain for his gowns, and guests come as well, 
so that the designer often knows what vir- 
tually every woman at the ceremony will 
be wearing. 

Rodriguez, a native of Valencia, opened 
his first couture house in Barcelona in 1919. 
In 1937 he started a branch in San Sebastian, 
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The Duquesa de Alba, above, stands among family likenesses in her 
home, the Palacio de Liria; she wears a turquoise dinner 

dress with a stole of matching lace, embroidered in sequins and 
edged in ostrich feathers. The Marquesa de Perinat, left, poses at 
home before an El Greco Madonna. White silk jersey forms 

the lavish folds of her evening dress, narrow in front but 

a cascade of fabric in back. The Marquesa de Villaverde, below, 

in the home of her father, the Spanish Chief of State. Her 

short yellow satin sheath, embroidered with pearls and brilliants, 
can be worn with or without the rather formal train. 























The Marquesa de Casa Tremanes visits the Pueblo Espanol 

in Barcelona, a display of architectural styles from all over Spain. 
The slim skirt and straight jacket of her simple suit 

are green wool, and her fox stole has been dyed to match. 


Her pumps are brown, and her gloves cocoa. 





In the Spanish Style 


Senorita Maria Antonia Vilallonga poses at the country home of her 
parents near Barcelona; her father is 

the Marqués de Castellbell. Pedro Rodriguez fashioned 

this jacket dress from nubby purple wool, with a 

gathered fullness in the front of the skirt, 

and a diagonal closing for the collarless jacket. 

Pearl earrings and necklace constitute just enough jewelry. 
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At a special tercentenary exhibition of Velazquez paintings, the Condesa 

de Quintanilla wears a Rodriguez suit of black wool, trimmed at the hips with 
bows of self fabric. Her hat is black fox and velvet, also by Rodriguez ; 

her accessories are a handsome calf bag, white gloves and 

pearl jewelry. Behind her charges Santiago, the patron saint of Spain. 




































The Marquesa de Licodia, before her parents’ typically Catalan house. 
Her jacket dress is gray ribbed wool: thé dress itself has a 

simple fitted bodice with a square neckline, while the 

jacket has a stand-away collar and a fuller cut. With it she wears a 
Rodriguez mink hat, pearl jewelry, alligator shoes and bag. 


From the balcony of Rodriguez’ Barcelona salon, 

Senora Carmen Andreu de Cruylles looks down at the intersection of 
the Paseo José Antonio and the Paseo de Gracia, two of the 

busiest shopping streets in town. Her coat of bright 

red wool has a collarless neckline, and pleats at the shoulders 

in back. It closes diagonally with four 

huge buttons—a feature popular with Rodriguez this year. 





A white mink circlet worn under the collar accents 

the elegantly plain black ensemble of Senorita Guiomar Juncadella 
Salisachs. The suit is wool, with a subtly curved jacket; 

the hat is felt. The senorita is photographed 

in the courtyard of the Cathedral of Barcelona 
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In the Spanish Style 


In the foyer of their box at the Barcelona Opera, 

the Marqués and Marquesa de Casa Tremanes sip coffee with 
Mr. Mark Coats of Edinburgh. 

The Marquesa wears a gown of white satin 

draped over one shoulder ; a train added to the narrow 

skirt sets off her tall, slim figure. 





Seitora Sol Castiella, wife of the Spanish Foreign Minister, receives in the The evening coat of the Marquesa de Perinat is stiff with black-and-gold sequins 
entrance hall of her home, the Palacio de Viana in Madrid. and white crystals—Rodriguez’ art of embroidery at its most spectacular. 
Her black velvet evening dress is a superbly simple The Marquesa wears it over a short chartreuse dress of 
sheath, made dramatic by a sweep of white taffeta which tucks in at the taffeta, bowed, pleated and puffed. Behind her hangs a canvas by 


bodice, swirls around the body, and tucks again at the waist. the Seventeenth Century Spaniard Francisco de Zurbaran. 
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More embroidery, this time on a stole, worn by 
Senorita Guiomar Juncadella Salisachs 
over a plain yellow satin gown with 








narrow waist and flaring skirt. Behind her 
is a head of her mother, the novelist 
Mercedes Salisachs, also a Rodriguez patron. 


Continued from Page 74 fashionable 
Spanish resort, and in 1939 he openeda salon in 
Madrid. The shop in San Sebastian serves not 
only Spanish high society who summer there, 
but also international figures who vacation at 
Biarritz just across the French border. Haut 
couture prices in Spain are considerably 
lower than those in France, especially for 
designs requiring elaborate embroidery, and 
increasing numbers of fashion-conscious 
American women, as well as the buyers from 
several large American stores, are discovering 
the advantages of buying from Rodriguez. 
Like many another designer, Rodriguez has 
recently introduced a line of ready-to-wear 
clothes, which he sells in boutiques in his 
Barcelona house, in the Castellana-Hilton 
Hotel in Madrid, and on the cruise ship Cabo 
San Vicente sailing between Spain and South 
America. 

The designer’s fashion philosophy is per- 
haps summed up in his declaration, “Sim- 
plicity is the true elegance.”’ Just as an ele- 
gant woman wears One great jewel rather than 
a mixture, he believes that a dress should 
have one outstanding feature—the color, the 
cut, the fit, the pattern of the fabric—and 
tely on that feature for success. His specialty 
isembroidery, and that is one thing his clients 
mention most often when asked why they 
remain loyal to him year in and year out. He 
creates designs by placing loose stones on a 
fabric and moving them about, adding and 
subtracting until he gets the effect he wants— 
an effect that he will never repeat. He works 
out the lines of his clothes by draping fabric 
directly on a model, and his sure eye recog- 
nizes the right line without hesitation. He 
hates artificiality; “I like the truth,” he says. 


“ 2 . c ° 7° 
Life is too short for deception.” THE END 
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THE GULF STREAM 


@ The very name “Gulf Stream” is charged with 
magic; even to whisper it floods the mind with 
images of sun and sea. It conjures up visions of 
Spanish galleons, of Caribbean buccaneers and 
pirate gold . . . and of an old man fishing alone 
and in vain for eighty-four days, beneath a patched 
sail “like the flag of permanent defeat.” 

My own encounters with the Gulf Stream have 
been brief and somewhat alarming. Two were 
beneath it, one on top of it. I am not likely to for- 
get the heart-stopping moment when I first saw a 
great barracuda circling in menacing beauty at the 
limit of my vision. I did not know then that bar- 
racuda never attack divers. It was with consider- 
able relief that I watched him take off toward 
Cuba. 

My second memory is of hanging on an anchor 
chain thirty feet down, in a choppy sea some miles 
from the Keys. Few people can have achieved 
the feat of being seasick at five fathoms, while 
wearing an Aqualung. It is all too easy if you are 
being jerked up and down by a bobbing ship. 

The third memory links me, in a highly tenuous 
manner, with the first recorded observation of the 
Gulf Stream. This was in the spring of 1513, when 
Ponce de Leon sailed westward from Puerto Rico 
“to do something with which to gain honor and 
increase estate.” His three small ships made their 
landfall near a cape that the future would know 
as Canaveral. Then, as they turned south, it 
seemed that the full force of a mighty river was 
striving against them. For “although they had a 
great wind, they could not proceed forward, but 
backward, and it seemed that they were proceed- 
ing well, but in the end it was known that it was... 
the current that was more powerful than the 
wind.” This was proved when two of the ships 
anchored, while the third—in water too deep to 
do so—was swept swiftly northward out of sight. 

I know just how Ponce de Leon felt when his 
ship went scudding up the Florida coast with no 
visible means of propulsion. In younger and more 
foolish days I was once involved in taking a small 
yacht from Key Largo to Miami. We knew noth- 
ing about sails, and when our engine broke down 
we continued to travel northward at a disconcert- 
ing speed. By the time we repaired the engine, 
night had fallen, and we had to use the lights of 
the city to guide us into the Biscayne Channel. No 
wonder the Miami Coast Guard is kept so busy. 

Perhaps because the world was more interested 
in his search for the Fountain of Youth, Ponce de 
Leon’s discovery of the Gulf Stream was more or 
less ignored for another two and a half centuries. 
There was some excuse for this surprising short- 
sightedness; in our age of radar, gyrocompasses 
and other navigational aids, we sometimes forget 
that old-time skippers never knew exactly where 
they were in the open sea. Until the marine 
chronometer was perfected at the end of the 18th 
Century, there was no way of finding longitude, 
and hence position, beyond sight of land. A cur- 
rent might be sweeping a ship backward at a hun- 
dred miles a day, and her skipper, even if he sus- 
pected it, would be unable to prove it. 

The rediscovery of the Ocean River, as the Gulf 
Stream has been poetically named, took place in 
the fateful 1770's, when British authorities in 


North America belatedly realized that something 
peculiar was happening in the Atlantic. Why did 
ships from England to Boston arrive two or even 
three weeks ahead of those to New York, though 
the two places were scarcely a day’s run apart? 
After numerous complaints, the British Postmaster 
General looked into the matter. By good luck or 
good judgment, he referred it to Benjamin Frank- 
lin, then in London as Deputy Postmaster for 
the Colonies. 

Franklin did not know the answer to the 
mystery, but he knew where to find it. At that 
time the greatest experts on marine navigation 
were the New England whalers—the first seamen 
to range over all the oceans of the world. They 
knew about the Gulf Stream, and indeed had 
given it this name, as Franklin found when he 
consulted his kinsman Captain Folger, “ta very 
intelligent mariner of the island of Nantucket.” 

It was the Gulf Stream, Franklin was told, that 
accounted for the delay of ships on the southern 
route. Franklin passed this information on to his 
superiors at the Post Office in a letter that is a 
model of diplomatic tact and scientific lucidity. 
The letter also gently explained why Yankee 
whalers knew more about the North Atlantic than 
British sea captains. 

He wrote Postmaster General Anthony Todd 
on October 29, 1769: 

“The whales are found generally near the edge 
of the Gulph Stream, a strong current so called 
which comes out of the Gulph of Florida, passing 
North-Easterly along the coast of America . . . the 
whaling business leading these people to cruise 
along the edges of the stream in quest of whales, 
they are better acquainted with the course, 
breadth, strength and extent of the same, than 
those navigators can well be who only cross it in 
their voyages to and from America. . . .” 

With the help of Captain Folger, Franklin pre- 
pared his famous chart of the Gulf Stream, show- 
ing its course and the speed with which the water 
moves at various points. Though this chart was 
printed by the Post Office, the priceless informa- 
tion it contained was ignored at first by the British 
skippers, who were “too wise to be counselled by 
simple American fisherfolk,” and pooh-poohed 
this tall tale of a river in mid-ocean carrying them 
backward at a rate of seventy miles a day. 

There was no excuse for this skepticism, for even 
if the British did not care to take the word of 
colonial fisherfolk one of their countrymen, 
William Gerard de Brahm, had described the Gulf 
Stream with great accuracy. 

Listen to this passage from his Aflantic Pilot, 
published in 1772, and feel the salt spray tingling 
against your face: 

“T have observed that the Stream forms a re- 
markably visible glazed line of division, but in 
many places out of sight of land, without which 
line the Stream appears in some places as blue 
boiling water, in others bursting and fermenting 
like cataracts even at times of the greatest calms, 
besides being fathomless in these very spots; and 
within the aforesaid line is an eddy quite smooth, 
changing gradually . . . from the Stream’s deep 
blue, to a beautiful sea-green, and at last into a 
milk-white.” 


by Arthur C. Clarke 


This “remarkably visible glazed line of divi-: 
sion” is one of the Gulf Stream’s most striking 
characteristics; the Stream can be seen, not merely 
felt by its effect on a ship’s course. The western or 
landward edge is sometimes so sharply defined 
that a small boat can span it, the color of the water 
changing completely from prow to stern, and its 
temperature rising in the same short distance by 
as much as twenty degrees. To the east, however, 
the stream is much less sharply defined, merging 
gradually into the central Atlantic water. 

Speed, color, warmth—these are the traits that 
make the Gulf Stream so distinctive a feature of 
the North Atlantic. Scientists add another: the 
Stream is appreciably more saline than the waters 
that surround it. Off Florida the current flows 
northward at four or five miles an hour, and its 
summer temperature may be more than 85 de- 
grees; in winter it may drop to 75. It retains its 
heat to an astonishing extent as it heads up the 
Atlantic seaboard; almost a thousand miles 
north, off the coast of Virginia, its temperature 
will have fallen by little more than five degrees. In 
mid-winter, therefore, you may bathe comfortably 
a hundred miles out from Chesapeake Bay, in the 
warm heart of the Gulf Stream. 

The Stream is surprisingly narrow and does not, 
as you might expect, widen appreciably during its 
long journey up the American coast. The rapidly 
moving core may be fifty miles wide off Miami— 
and off Virginia. However, it occasionally doubles 
its width within a few days, and it may change its 
position by a hundred miles in a single week. 

The Gulf Stream, therefore, is not a fixed river 
flowing on a constant course. It snakes back and 
forth across the Atlantic, sometimes throwing off 
eddies like oceanic smoke rings that go wandering 
off on their own. The cause of these meanders is 
unknown, and even their pattern seems to vary 
constantly; but their discovery recalls a ghost that 
will haunt the North Atlantic forever. 

If you mark 41°46’ N, 50°14’ W on the chart, 
you will pinpoint a spot just north of the Gulf 
Stream’s normal course; sometimes, surely, its 
warm waters must wander here. It was ill luck in- 
deed that they did not do so on an April night in 
1912, when the sea temperature was at a murderous 
four degrees below freezing just as the Titanic was 
speeding west on its maiden voyage. 

No one knows what happens to the Gulf Stream 
after it swings past Newfoundland and heads 
toward Europe. About all that can be said for 
certain is that it never gets there. Somewhere be- 
tween the continents it breaks up into a series of 
branches known as the North Atlantic Current, 
and thereafter all is confusion. Some of these 
branches turn north past Scandinavia; others turn 
south to Spain and Africa to complete a vast, slow 
circuit of the North Atlantic, and to reunite with 
the Stream near the Bahamas. It has been esti- 
mated that the Gulf Stream takes some three years 
to complete its Atlantic orbit. 

The total amount of water involved in this 
ocean-spanning whirlpool far exceeds that of all 
the rivers in the world. Off Florida the flow of the 
Gulf Stream has been estimated at a hundred 
billion tons an hour, or about a thousand times 
the flow of that trifling tributary, the Mississippi. 




















GULF STREAM 





It is quite possible that the Stream harbors more 
life than walks, runs or crawls on all the conti- 
nents. The current carries in its warm embrace 
some of the finest gamefish in the world—the 
bluefin tuna, the black marlin. It does not yield 
its richest harvest, however, off Bimini and 
Havana, but much farther north, along the foggy 
coasts of Newfoundland and Labrador. 

For the Gulf Stream is the giant plow that tills 
the pastures of the Atlantic. This is no farfetched 
metaphor; as a plowshare furrows the fields, 
bringing to the surface nourishment which the 
crops could not otherwise reach, so the Gulf 
Stream stirs up from the depths of the ocean the 
minerals upon which the harvest of the sea de- 
pends. Most of this stirring occurs near the Grand 
Banks of Newfoundland, where the Gulf Stream 
collides abruptly with the cold, southbound waters 
of the Labrador Current. The resulting turbulence 
sweeps to the surface the vital phosphates and 
nitrates without which plankton—the microscopic 
plant life of the sea—could not flourish. Where 
plankton abounds, so do fish; the last bequest of 
the Gulf Stream to the American continent, be- 
fore it swings eastward, is the immensely valuable 
cod-fisheries of Newfoundland and New England. 
The debt that Boston owes the Gulf Stream can 
never be calculated. 

The debt owed by science is almost equally 
great, for the study of the Gulf Stream laid the 
foundations of oceanography. In the past, fantastic 
theories were advanced to explain this tremendous 
flow of waters, and even now we are far from un- 
derstanding the Stream’s behavior. We do know, 
however, that it is driven by the two great forces 
that dominate all life on Earth—the heat of the 
sun and the rotation of the globe. 

At the Equator, the intense solar heat causes air 
to expand and rise; it must therefore be replaced 
by a flow of cooler air from the Poles. If the Earth 
had no spin, this flow of Polar air would stream 
due south; there would be nothing to divert it 
either to east or west. 

But the Earth is spinning; a point on the Equa- 
tor is moving eastward at a thousand miles an 
hour. Farther north or south the speed is less. 
Therefore the winds blowing into the Tropics from 
the slower-moving Temperate Zones are “left be- 
hind” by the spin of the Earth. A few seconds with 
a globe will convince you that the winds in the 
northern hemisphere must therefore blow from the 
northeast toward the Equator. 

These winds impart some of their energy to the 
water beneath them, and set the ocean currents 
moving in the same direction. So the great whirl- 
pool of the Gulf Stream gets its initial impetus; 
the details of its structure are determined by the 
pattern of the Atlantic coastline and the Carib- 
bean islands. 

This is the explanation you find in geography 
books; it may even be correct, as far as it goes. 
But it is certainly inadequate, and the attempt of 
one unsatisfied scientist to understand the Gulf 
Stream has led recently to a major discovery. 

The scientist is Henry Stommel, of the Woods 
Hole Oceanographic Institution. Much of our 
knowledge of the Stream is due to the past director 
(and now senior oceanographer) of Woods Hole, 








Dr. Columbus Iselin, who since 1931 has been 
patiently skippering the Institution’s 142-foot 
ketch Atlantis back and forth across the North 
Atlantic in all weathers and all seasons, collecting 
volumes of observations. While Stommel was 
analyzing these observations he found himself in a 
dilemma, not unlike that of a traffic engineer who 
finds that more automobiles leave the turnpike 
than enter the tollgates. 

Nature, unlike Man, always balances her budg- 
ets. Yet too much water appeared to be flowing 
eastward in the Gulf Stream current, and the only 
way that Stommel could explain the discrepancy 
was to assume another current a mile below it— 
in the opposite direction. 

How can such a theory be tested? Until a few 
years ago, it was impossible to make accurate 
measurements of ocean currents even on the sur- 
face of the sea beyond sight of land. That problem 
was solved by the development of ‘radio naviga- 
tion systems, which allowed ships at sea to find 
their position without relying on sun or stars. The 
more difficult problem of measuring deep-sea cur- 
rents also was solved by an ingenious application 
of electronics. 

When the meteorologist wants to measure the 
speed of the winds in the high atmosphere, he at- 
taches a radio transmitter to a balloon and tracks 
it through the sky. This is almost exactly what the 
oceanographers have done in the depths of the sea. 
Their tool for measuring below-surface currents is 
a device known as a neutrally buoyant float. This 
contains an ultra-sonic transmitter, generating 
“pings” of sound too high-pitched for human ears, 
but which may be picked up miles away by ships 
with underwater microphones. The buoyancy of 
the float can be adjusted so that it will hover at 
any level, drifting with the current—and proclaim- 
ing that drift to the listening ships above. 

Early in 1957, the Atlantis and Discovery I] em- 
barked on a joint Anglo-American expedition to 
the Gulf Stream. They released nine Swallow 
floats about two hundred miles off Charleston. 
Stommel’s prediction was completely verified. A 
mileand a half down there is a vast, slow movement 
of water flowing in a direction opposite to that of 
the Gulf Stream at between two and six miles a 
day. At the moment ‘we know little more about 
this newly discovered ‘Counter Gulf Stream” 
than Ponce de Leon knew about the swifter cur- 
rent flowing above it. 

There is one “‘fact,”’ however, that nearly every- 
one knows about the Gulf Stream; “it has a 
moderating influence on the climate of the north- 
ern hemisphere.” 

Consider Ireland and Labrador, on opposite 
sides of the Atlantic. On the west we have 
glaciers, on the east, emerald meadows; yet 
both countries are the same distance from the 
Equator. The Gulf Stream, carrying the warmth of 
the tropics to Europe, is an obvious explanation. 

But some scientists think this simple deduction 
is too naive. Indeed, Doctor Iselin has even argued 
that if the flow of the Gulf Stream were to increase, 
it would make Europe colder, not warmer! 

At first sight, this seems absurd—almost an 
affront to common sense. But common sense is a 
highly unreliable guide in studying the complexi- 





The North Atlantic’s ocean river 
has speed, color, warmth 


and the elements of a deep mystery 





ties of global climate, and it may have misled us 
completely in our efforts to analyze the influence 
of the Gulf Stream. Because it is easily observed 
the Stream may have diverted our attention from 
something that may be more important, and is 
certainly much larger. 

That something is the Sargasso Sea—the 
calm, still body of water at the heart of the Gulf 
Stream’s swirl. 

Even today, many people imagine the Sargasso 
to be a realm of lost ships, rotting in a jungle of 
floating weeds. It is true that millions of tons of 
weed drift lazily in its waters, but the Sargasso 
weed could never have been a serious obstacle to 
ships; it is seldom more than a foot thick and 
there are frequent channels of clear water. 

Sailing vessels, however, often were becalmed 
there due to the absence of winds, and the weed 
got some of the blame. The knowledge of its exist- 
ence probably kept mariners out of the Atlantic 
for centuries, and may have contributed to the 
legend of Atlantis. Where so much weed existed, 
it was reasonable to assume that a drowned conti- 
nent lay just below the surface. Reasonable, but 
wrong; the weeds of the Sargasso wander aim- 
lessly in waters three miles deep. 

Some scientists now theorize that the Sargasso 
Sea acts like a gigantic hot-water bottle that domi- 
nates the climate of Europe. Though it is a sea 
without a shore, it is not without a boundary. The 
Gulf Stream is its dynamic, flexible frontier. When 
the Stream flows swiftly, the Sargasso Sea is 
hemmed into a smaller area, hoarding its heat 
near the Equator. But when the Gulf Stream slack- 
ens, the Sargasso Sea is no longer so tightly con- 
fined, and its warm waters can spread northward. 
Thus, by a paradox, the Gulf Stream may keep 
more heat from Europe than it carries to it, 

At the moment this theory can be neither proved 
nor disproved; and this is a measure of our igno- 
rance of the sea and the laws that govern it. It is 
vital that this ignorance be dispelled, for the im- 
portance of the sea in human affairs is increasing 
every year—especially now that atomic sub- 
marines prowl its secret rivers, having the power 
to smite any city with destruction unmatched 
since Pompeii. 

The great ocean currents represent concentra- 
tions of energy immeasurably greater than any 
Man has attained. Yet this will not always be 
true; when we have at last harnessed the energy 
of the hydrogen atom, and lit on Earth the fires 
that power the Sun, we will be able to modify the 
patterns of circulation in the sea. If you doubt 
this, consider how we already have dammed and 
diverted the rivers of the land, using only the 
primitive tools of pre-atomic technology. 

Before such feats are attempted we must have 
an exact understanding of the way sun and sea 
unite to control climate. In our present ignorance, 
it is just as well that we are incapable of tampering 
with the Gulf Stream’s majestic flow. It loops 
across the Atlantic with a supreme indifference to 
the inquisitive mammal who has been furrowing 
its surface for four hundred years. 

Yet four hundred years from now, Man may 
have tamed even the Gulf Stream—if he has first 
THE END 


tamed himself. 
















In the mild, lemony air of Santa Barbara, 
bodies and minds are frequently recharged by 
a watery setting, natural or artificial. 

At the inviting pool on Margaret Mallory’s 
estate in suburban Montecito some 

of the town’s top social leaders take their ease. 


With mountains at its back, and the ocean nearby, 
Santa Barbara aggressively trumpets 

its natural advantages. One of them is the 

bluffy beach at Montecito, where the well-endowed 
natives can scorn Los Angeles, 90 miles away. 





S Santa Barbara: 
Dilemma in Parad 


by John D. Weaver 
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@ Santa Barbara huddles comfortably in a natural 
amphitheater on the California coast, its hand- 
some Mediterranean face turned away by geog- 
raphy and revulsion from Los Angeles, about 
ninety miles to the southeast, where the old 
mission town is regarded in some irreverent circles 
as the Cemetery-by-the-Sea. A chain of offshore 
islands forms a breakwater to guard Santa Bar- 
bara’s east-west coastline. The Santa Ynez moun- 
tain range, which once isolated the gentle, music- 
loving Canalino Indians from the wars of neigh- 
boring tribes and sheltered the Spanish padres 
from the cold winds of the north, has protected 
three generations of established wealth against 
the sprawling, smog-drenched industrial growth 
of the Los Angeles basin. But neither its islands 
nor its mountains have managed to shield this 
stouthearted anachronism from the crosscur- 
rents of the cold war. 

Above the yacht harbor and the polo field, the 
semitropical gardens and the bird refuge, the 
racing stables and the tailored lawns of Hope 
Ranch, theair was mild last winter and free of smog; 
but suddenly the atmosphere became charged 
with suspicion and fear. In this sedate, somnolent 
valley, where a local radio program will be in- 
terrupted to report the loss of a pet parakeet, 
neighbors stopped speaking in mutual distrust, 
and old friends cut each other dead on State Street. 

















The twin allures of boating and sailing keep many Santa Barbarans 
active and fit. Their craft rest in a breakwater that 

resulted from a princely gesture—a $200,000 benefaction from 

the late Max C. Fleischmann, who loved the town with expansive passion. 








The seeds of the trouble had really been sown 
a few years previously, when Santa Barbara, de- 
termined to avoid the toxic sort of prosperity that 
has polluted the bronze sky over Los Angeles, set 
out to woo “smokeless” firms. The chamber of 
commerce went calling on Eastern industry and, 
once inside the parlor, dragged out color slides of a 
lush, flowering area with a salubrious climate and 
a sheltered setting, its natural charms enhanced by 
well-heeled settlers who, finding no satisfactory 
way to take it with them, have used it to endow the 
city’s schools, hospitals, museums, parks and 
public gardens. 

Eastern executives, after looking at pictures of 
the Old Mission and the tile-roofed adobes, the 
landscaped boulevard along the city-owned coast- 
line and the all-year golf, tennis, riding, surfing, 
fishing and boating, were quick to see an ad- 
vantage in coupling sun and science. With top 
scientists in short supply, particularly in the field 
of electronics, competitive bidding for their serv- 
ices had got out of hand. A company would gain 
an edge over its rivals if it could offer a theoretical 
physicist, freshly dug out of a blizzard, the chance 
to settle in an attractive, culturally vigorous com- 
munity with an equable climate (average mean 
temperatures: winter, 56.8; summer, 63.04), where 
his children could attend first-rate schools, romp 
on broad, clean beaches and, when they were 
ready, enter a flourishing new university. 

As a result, Santa Barbara now has thirty- 
odd research and development facilities, where 
the military hazards of the present and the tech- 
nological requirements of the projected future are 
tackled by such firms as Advanced Technology, 
Intellux, Hoffman, Raytheon, Western Design 
and Electronics, Infrared Industries and General 
Electric's TEMPO (Technical Military Planning 
Operation), one slogan of which is, “If it’s flying, 
it’s obsolete.”” The thinkers gather in campuslike 
surroundings, some with heated pools to stimulate 
cerebration. The natives dubbed the new brain 
factories “think-tanks” and, after expressing the 
apprehension which greets anything new in Santa 
Barbara, went on raising orchids, collecting 
Gobelin tapestries and breeding race horses. 

Some of the old-timers grumbled at the city’s 
rash hospitality in opening up valuable residential 
areas to the newcomers by the introduction of a 
new zoning classification—C-X—in which a scien- 
tist is permitted to mull over a thermoelectrical 
refrigerator with no moving parts, but his em- 
ployer is forbidden to manufacture so much as a 
door handle. Other long-time residents simply 
shrugged, and thanked their martyred patron 
saint that Santa Barbara was at least not going 
down the cluttered garden path of Los Angeles. 


Last year, with the prediction that Santa Bar- 
bara was “destined to become an intellectual 
center of the first importance,” Dr. Robert M. 
Hutchins, president of the Fund for the Republic, 
moved the Fund’s Center for the Study of Demo- 
cratic Institutions into the old Hale mansion on a 
forty-one-acre hilltop estate in the wealthy, con- 
servative suburb of Montecito. Surrounded by 
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Newspaper editor Thomas M. Storke (left), who 
claims Santa Barbara is “the ideal home 
of man,” poses with horse breeder Dwight Murphy. 


’ 


Although this “delectable paradise” now 
swarms with the rich and the brainy, monks of 
the Franciscan mission (opposite) 

recall its beginnings as a simple religious center. 





Culture sizzles in Santa Barbara, and visiting 
professors like Christopher Isherwood fill 


the college campus with intellectual fireworks. 


retired admirals and board chairmen, financiers 
and wealthy widows, Doctor Hutchins arrived at 
his “think-tank” with a reputation for controversy 
and a covey of intellectuals working on studies 
designed to stimulate free and, in many instances, 
heated discussion. Nineteenth Century splendor 
had been invaded by 20th Century thought. 

The latter-day conquistadors mingled with the 
natives, admired their collections of Chinese 
bronzes and polo trophies, traded the bright glass 
beads of their challenging ideas for a splash of 
Scotch at the Plow and Angel or the Coral Casino. 
At times, across the hot hors d’oeuvres, they 
would regard one another in wonderment. If the 
conversation worked around to the local sewer 
fight, which had somehow got entangled with the 
Red Peril, the naive newcomer might politely ask 
for details of the Kremlin’s interest in the septic 
tanks of Montecito. The native would explain the 
Reds’ sinister scheme. Once Khrushchev had 
linked Montecito with Santa Barbara by sewer 
pipe, he would knock over the suburb’s rigid zon- 
ing restrictions, which require a minimum of one 
acre for a building site, and thus pave the way for 
eventual annexation by the city. 

One of the thinkers made friends with a multi- 
millionaire who turned out to be an old-fashioned 
Eugene V. Debs Socialist. “How can you put up 
with the rich reactionaries you run around with?” 
the wealthy world-shaker was asked, and he ex- 
plained, “It’s very simple. I like to play bridge for 
high stakes, and nobody else can afford my kind 
of game.” 

One of the millionaires, a retired board chair- 
man of an oil company, was flabbergasted when 
a man on Doctor Hutchins’s staff put forth a 
serious proposal for unilateral disarmament—a 
position with which neither Doctor Hutchins nor 
the other members of his staff agreed. ““Why pub- 
lish something you don’t believe in?” the former 
board chairman asked, and was told, “If we have 
any onecommitment, it is to the First Amendment, 
the right of free speech, the right of dissent.” 

The Santa Barbara News-Press, through the 
shrewd blue eyes of Thomas M. Storke, its eighty- 
four-year-old owner, editor and publisher, had 
looked over Doctor Hutchins and his Center for 
the Study of Democratic Institutions and, despite 
certain misgivings, had welcomed them to the 
community. Old T.M.—‘Mr. Santa Barbara,” 
the natives call him, when they aren’t snarling 
unprintable epithets—regarded the Center as a 
cultural asset. Some of his readers disagreed. It 
was one thing to have high-domed newcomers 
reading papers on “Optimum Terminal Guidance 
for Ballistic Vehicles Subject to Noise, Random 
Re-entry Errors and Non-stationary Winds,” but 
quite another to have philosophers and editors, 
clergymen, educators, writers, geochemists and 
political scientists turning out pamphlets on free- 
dom and justice. 

Inevitably, action triggered reaction. For a year 
a new patriotic educational organization, the 
John Birch Society, had functioned quietly in 
Santa Barbara as in many other communities 
throughout the Continued on Page 86 
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A winter water skier lives up to 
Santa Barbara’s boast that outdoor sports can 
be enjoyed the year around. 


Elegant ranches on its fringe add a plush note to 
Santa Barbara’s sense of heavenly euphoria. 

On the hilly acres of State Sen. John 

Hollister, Jr.s place (opposite), a party led 

by his daughter, Mrs. Cynthia Masek, 

enjoys an invigorating day's outing in the saddle. 


Artists as well as the rich and retired love Santa Barbara. 


Sculptress Frances Rich ( left) discusses her bronze 
statue, “The Singing St. Francis,” with her 


mother, retired actress Irene Rich, at her Hope Ranch home. 


Continued from Page 84 
organization, especially one with patriotic pur- 
poses, takes root quickly in Santa Barbara, where 
the soil is rich in what one of its new residents re- 
fers to as “psychological unemployment.” Mem- 
bers of the society met in small groups in private 
houses. They looked at anti-Communist films, lis- 
tened to taped talks on the international conspir- 
acy, and went home with literature attacking the 
United Nations, the Supreme Court and, closer 
to home, Doctor Hutchins, and the Fund for 
the Republic. 

Before long, rumors began to spread that the 
Birch Society was a secret organization which 
had adapted the apparatus and propaganda tech- 
niques of the Communist Party to its extreme 
right-wing program, and the News-Press assigned 
one of its ablest reporters, Hans Engh, to check 
the story. He discovered that the society had been 
founded in Indianapolis on December 9, 1958, 
when Robert Welch, a retired candy manufacturer 
of Belmont, Massachusetts, met with eleven like- 
minded citizens to dedicate the new organization 
to the promotion of “less government, more re- 
sponsibility and a better world.” The society had 
been named in honor of an American intelligence 
officer who was killed by Chinese Communists 
shortly after V-J Day. 

Engh prepared a series of three articles, in the 
first of which he went after the report that Welch 
had expressed a “firm belief” that “Dwight Eisen- 
hower is a dedicated, conscious agent of the 
Communist conspiracy.” This startling accusation, 
as Engh pointed out, does not occur in any of 
the literature circulated by the Birch Society. It 
was allegedly made in a confidential letter written 
by Welch in 1954, four years before the Society 
was formed, and later incorporated in a privately 
circulated publication, The Politician, which 
evolved from the letter and was subsequently 
withdrawn from circulation. 

Dr. Granville F. Knight, a Santa Barbara spe- 
cialist in the field of allergies, who is a member of 
the Birch Society’s national council and chairman 
of the local Committee Against Summit Entangle- 
ments, told Engh he had read The Politician, but 
when he was asked if Welch’s statement about 
Eisenhower appeared in it, he replied, “I won't 
say whether it does or not.” Then he added, “It is 
unfortunate if it does.” The Birch Society, Doctor 
Knight went on to explain, was not a secret 
organization: the names of its members were not 
disclosed, in order to spare them the harassment 
of “nuisance tactics,’ but the members themselves 
were free to reveal their affiliation with the Society 


country. Any new 


if they wished. 
Engh then turned his attention to Welch’s 182- 
page Blue Book, which spells out the Society’s 


program and organizational machinery. The soci- 
ety was designed to “operate under completely 
authoritative control at all levels,” functioning 
“almost entirely through small local chapters, 
usually of from ten to twenty dedicated patriots,” 
who would employ “the powerful letter-writing 
weapon that lies so close to hand.” As an example 


of the weapon’s Continued on Page 154 
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e New Orleans has probably contained more well- 
known ghosts at one time than any other city in the 
United States. Until about twenty-five years ago, they 
seethed and frothed, screamed and clanked through the 
French Quarter; groaned like the streetcars uptown on 
St. Charles Avenue; flitted unprejudiced from what 
was known as front-of-town to back-of-town—and 
from the oldest cemetery in the city (St. Louis Number 
One) to the most modern (Metairie), lighting up 
tombs, frightening gravediggers, and being a general, 
weird nuisance. 

Most Southern cities have had ghosts. Most Southern 
ghosts find their beginnings in some special story of 
death and violence—reported in the newspapers or by 
word of mouth—and buried until the house in question 
is left vacant long enough to rattle. Then the story is dis- 
interred. The significance of the rattling grows and is 
embellished. And the haunt continues to haunt until 
some other house takes over with a more recent noise— 
at which time the older ghost fades back into the limbo 
of uncertain memory. A ghost in the South does not 
need an important reason to be; it does need an im- 
portant reason to stay. 

And here is the difference: While in other places the 
haunts came and went — in New Orleans they stayed. 

During the late 19th and early 20th Centuries, New 
Orleans was a kind of inverted Shangri-la: a lowland 
catatonic city, looped by the river, and holding tight to 
the marsh-wet edges of its past. It was a place that did 
not participate in national or international affairs. It 
could not boast of industry; it had no special niche in the 
world of the present, as it had had in days gone by. The 
ghosts stayed on because they were needed. Each new 
one merely joined the ranks of those already established. 
Only in fairly recent times, when modern transportation 
and big business moved in, did the hundreds of collected 
ghosts, their services no longer required, move out. 

Now even the cemeteries are safe. But some of the 
old haunted houses are still left—unhaunted, retenanted 
and quiet now. They stand, scattered through the streets 
like haunts of haunts, reminders of a time during which 
the city’s past—already then buried—was its only pres- 
ent. But some are worth remembering. 


In the year 1832, Mme. Delphine Lalaurie lived on 
the uptown river corner of Royal and Governor Nicholls 
Streets, toward the center of the French Quarter. She 
was a handsome woman, one of the city’s leading social- 
ites; she was a gracious hostess, and she had many slaves. 

But a rumor began among Madame Lalaurie’s social 
rivals. This started, stopped, and started again; it grew 
faster, and faster. At first, talk had been that Madame 
was not always as charming and kind as she appeared at 
her parties. Then it was said she was given to periods of 
violent, carefully premeditated cruelty. Finally she was 
accused, though behind her Continued on Page 138 


The 
Haunted 


City 


by Peter Feibleman 


DRAWING BY EDWARD GORY 


New Orleans has accumulated a shuddery assortment 


of the country’s liveliest and noisiest ghosts 
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TREASURES of Scandinavia. Crosses and dragons both adorn 
the Stave Church (above) in Borgund, Norway; it dates from 1150, 
when Christianity was new to the Vikings. A lake in Finland (below) 
serves both as a moat for the 15th Century Olavinlinna Castle 
and as a highway for some of the land’s huge output of wood. 
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Part Two: Norway and Finland 


by Hamilton Basso 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY JOHN LEWIS STAGE 


Notes From a Train Window: This is 
a big hop. I left Gotland three days ago, 
spent the weekend in and about Stock- 
holm, and departed by train from that 
handsome city at eight o’clock this 
morning. 

Next stop will be Narvik, Norway, 
where I’m due at nine tomorrow morn- 
ing. Instead of drawing up a sched- 
ule for my three weeks in Sweden, 
and sticking to it, I fell into my old 
habit of playing it by ear, and dawdled 
too much. And so, with time running 
out and a few engagements in both Nor- 
way and Finland that must be kept, I 
am obliged to be on my way. There is a 
lot of Sweden I won’t be able to visit. 
Hence this train ride, intended as a 
partial remedy. Although one doesn’t 
see much from a train window, some- 
thing is better than nothing. 

But why make excuses? Somewhere 
along the road I met up with a con- 
tingent of Americans who were going to 
visit nineteen countries in eighteen 
days. I did not envy them. I envy more 
the Scandinavians I have seen on holi- 
day—hiking, cycling, taking their own 
sweet time. 

It has become conventional in the 
United States to assume that the rest of 
the world envies what has come to be 
called the American Way of Life. We 
might be wise to revise the assumption. 
The Danes do not feel handicapped by 
not having a single illiterate in their 
country, and the Swedes have devel- 
oped no inferiority complex because 
they have cleaned up all their slums. 
And as for the automobile—would it 
shock my fellow countrymen to learn 
that here in Scandinavia the automo- 
bile is often a source of dismay? “I 
have a friend who spent a year in the 





United States,” my young schoolmaster 
acquaintance Gusta said to me one day 
in Gotland. “He was studying at the 
University of California. When he re- 
turned to Sweden he had gained more 
than forty pounds. He said it was be- 
cause he never walked in America, and 
went everywhere in an automobile, 
even if it was only for a block or two. 
And he says that this is true of Amer- 
icans generally. Can it be? And does 
not the automobile then become a dan- 
gerous thing?” 

Put down this dive into the stream of 
consciousness to the clacking of the 
wheels. Now all of a sudden the train 
has stopped. Being a local, it has been 
stopping off and on all day. We have 
come to a town called Langsele, and 
the coach in which I am riding stands 
some distance from the station. This is 
what I see from my window: three 
rows of track; a weedy incline rising to 
a line of cement fence posts that support 
a barrier of heavy wire webbing; and 
then a paved road that would appear to 
be Langsele’s main street. Holmberg’s 
Cyklar & Radio shop occupies the 
ground floor of a small wooden build- 
ing at one corner of the block (there is a 
Vespa in the window and three small 
radios), and next to Holmberg’s, but 
separated from it by a side yard in 
which a huge birch is growing, is 
Jacobsson’s grocery and hardware store. 
Jacobsson’s has two windows, one 
taken up by a display of china dinner- 
ware and stainless-steel cooking uten- 
sils, and the other given over to several 
pyramids of canned goods. 

After Jacobsson’s comes another side 
yard and another birch. Then we have 
the last and largest building on the 
block, which would appear to have 


started out as either a two-family or a 
four-family dwelling. It is of two stories, 
in the shape of a rectangle, and has a 
small front porch with two separate en- 
trances. To the left of the porch is what 
I take to be Bystrom’s Dry Goods & 
Haberdashery Store, since there are 
several bolts of dress goods and two 
men’s suits in the window, and to the 
right of the porch is an establishment 
identified as SALONG MAJ. These letters 
are accompanied by a subsidiary legend 
that reads DAMFRISUNG, and it pleases 
me to know that the ladies of Langsele 
have both a beauty parlor and a place 
to get their hair cut. 

The train starts moving again and 
Langsele is left behind. It is now six- 
thirty and the sun is still high in the 
sky. For some time now we have been 
in the region of the big woods, and the 
trees march almost to the rail bed, 
dense with shadow. When the sun falls 
upon the birches they look as though 
they had been splashed with white- 
wash. The pines and spruce are a still, 
dark, heavy green. Sometimes there is a 
break in the woods and I catch a 
glimpse of the Gulf of Bothnia, which 
we have been skirting ever since we left 
Stockholm this morning. Now there is 
a gash in the landscape, occupied by one 
of the numerous pulp mills that trans- 
form the forests of Sweden into an im- 
portant source of income. For a few 
minutes the train is filled with the 
sickly sweet, disagreeable odor that 
characterizes pulp mills the world over. 

Now I am having trouble with the 
sun again. Hundreds of miles and many 
hours have gone past since the above 
paragraph. Sleep and I have rather 
parted company over these past six 
weeks, but, like one of those admirable 


SCANDINAVIA 


Englishmen who dress for dinner in 
some remote outpost, I do my best to 
keep up with tradition. Accordingly, at 
half past eleven last no-night, with the 
sun almost as bright as noon, I pulled 
down the shades and turned in. 

Let these lines stand as evidence that 
about an hour ago I was turned out. 
Somehow or other the shades had crept 
up, the sun was pouring in, and it was 
close to three in the morning. Where 
we were I had no idea. Only a few min- 
utes ago, however, we pulled into 
Kiruna, not too far from the Nor- 
wegian border and well within the 
Arctic Circle. I have now reached the 
Land of the Midnight Sun. Great. Let 
us hope that someday we will return to 
some Land of the Midnight Dark. 

The train is still standing in the 
Kiruna station. I tell myself that it is 
half past three in the morning and try to 
get myself to believe it. What I want to 
believe is that it is half past three of a 
Sunday afternoon, with everybody tak- 
ing a nap after dinner. The station is 
deserted. There isn’t a sound. The plat- 
form is streaked with black shadows, 
and the windows of the station reflect 
the sunlight. There are beds of flowers 
before the station, mostly brilliant red 
geraniums and pink petunias. It is a 
handsome station, built of brick and ex- 
tremely well kept. A switchman’s lan- 
tern rests on one of the benches on the 
platform, but there is no switchman. 
There isn’t anybody. I think I'd like to 
see a cat. 

Kiruna today is one of the largest 
iron centers of the world. It lies be- 
tween two mountains, Kiirunavaara 
and Luossavaara, whose reserves of ore 
are estimated at 500,000,000 tons. The 
railroad links it to Narvik, a deep- 
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water port in Northern Norway, and it 
was Kiruna’s mining operations that 
made Narvik so important to the Ger- 
mans during World War II. Another 
mining center, Gallivare, lies about 
forty miles south. Here the reserves of 
ore run to around 400,000,000 tons. 
Forests that seem endless, great rush- 
ing rivers harnessed for hydroelectric 
power, vast deposits of iron—here in 
the far north of Sweden are the princi- 
pal sources of its wealth. 

Kiruna likes to advertise itself as the 
World’s Biggest City. And in terms of 
square miles it is—some 5458 square 
miles in all. What happened was that 
the whole province was incorporated 
within the municipality some years 
ago. Population of Kiruna, 19,000. 
Population of Greater Kiruna, all 5458 
square miles of it, 19,000 plus another 
4000, mostly Lapps. Along with being 
in the Land of the Midnight Sun, and 
halfway wishing I wasn’t, | am now in 
the heart of Swedish Lapland. If I can’t 
see a cat, I’d like to see a Lapp. 

Since there seems to be a certain 
amount of confusion about Lapland, it 
might be well to explain that it isn’t a 
country. Lapland is the northerly, 
above-the-Arctic-Circle section of Nor- 
way, Sweden and Finland, where the 
Lapps either range or live. I have plans 
to visit with the ones in Finland several 
weeks hence. They are said to be 
less touched than their Swedish and 
Norwegian cousins by the currents and 
crosscurrents that agitate civilization. 
So until I get to the Finnish northland 
I'll hold my fire. Besides, what I know 
about the Lapps at this moment 
wouldn’t cause much of an explosion 
anyway. 


Narvik : Since all my life I have heard 
of the mists and fogs of northern Nor- 
way, it seemed only proper that Narvik 
should be souped in when I arrived. It 
is difficult, in these regions, to adhere 
to the principle that nature writing is 
out. In all truth, there isn’t much ex- 
cept nature—the mountains, the fiords 
and the sea. And I have had the im- 
pression, ever since I caught my first 
glimpse of the Arctic tundra from the 
train, that in these high latitudes man 
is something of an intruder, clinging 
most precai ‘ously. 

Itis wonderfully beautiful, ofcourse— 
a harsh, severe beauty that lives side by 
side with awe. Here where I sit, looking 
from my window in this small, friendly, 
excellent hotel, I see the steely blue 
waters of the Ofotenfjord—Narvik’s 
own arm of the North Sea—walled in by 
its cliffs, and then, in the distance, the 


rocky crags and pinnacles of a range of 
mountains partially covered with snow. 
I went for a walk in the mountains yes- 
terday (a walk, let it be clearly under- 
stood: not a climb) and I am still a bit 
stunned. There isn’t space enough here 
to go into Norse mythology—the giants 
and magicians and cunning spirits—but 
it wouldn’t take much to persuade me 
that there are trolls and strange maj- 
esties still abroad in these regions, wait- 
ing and watchful amid the snow. 

Narvik itself (pop. 10,280) is prac- 
tically a brand-new town. Its main 
street, running along the water front, 
presents an unbroken line of utilitarian 
two-story buildings that wouldn’t be 
out of place in any small town from 
South Carolina to Nebraska (shops on 
the ground floor and living quarters on 
the floors above), but the structures 
that face upon the small, busy market- 
place at one end of the main street are 
almost startlingly colorful. These bold 
primary colors—red, especially—would 
seem to be at variance with the dour 
reputation that is sometimes attached 
to the Norwegians, but here it is the 
reputation, rather than the primary 
colors, that may be out of focus. For if 
the Norwegians are not so lighthearted 
as the Danes, neither are they so bur- 
dened with /dngtan as the Swedes. 

The whole thing was put into a nut- 
shell for me by one of my fellow pas- 
sengers on that long train ride from 
Stockholm. He was a_ courteous, 
thoughtful chemical engineer of half- 
Norwegian, half-Swedish extraction 
who sat across from me in the dining 
car. He put it this way: “The Nor- 
wegians are more glad than the Swedes, 
and the Danes are gladdest of all.” I 
can’t think of a better way to sum up 
the marked differences of these three 
peoples. 

If Narvik is a practically brand-new 
town, the reason is that it was one of 
the casualties of World War II. There 
has been such a rush of events in recent 
years that the destruction visited upon 
Norway has been forgotten, along with 
the Norwegian theater of the war in 
general. Narvik was one of the mem- 
orable names of the conflict. After a 
tremendous naval battle fought in the 
Ofotenfjord between units of the British 
and German fleets, the Germans occu- 
pied Narvik in early April, 1940, mov- 
ing at the same time against Trond- 
heim, Bergen and Stavanger. There 
then followed one of the heroic ex- 
ploits of the war—the recapture of 
Narvik on May twenty-eighth by two 
brigades of Norwegians, who fought 
their way from the mountains along the 


Swedish frontier, and three additional 
brigades composed of British, French 
and Free Poles. By June eighth, how- 
ever, Narvik was back in German 
hands. The Allied forces found it both 
necessary and expedient to withdraw, 
all official resistance to the invaders 
came to an end, and the Norwegian 
underground proceeded to write one of 
the truly magnificent chapters in the 
history of irregular warfare. 

Because of the splendor of Narvik’s 
scenery, I find that I am a little less 
hostile to the midnight sun. This phe- 
nomenon, by the way, is no muted ro- 
mantic disc hanging just above the 
horizon. When I say that it is broad 
daylight all night long, I mean exactly 
that. Like now, for instance. Twelve- 
forty A.M., and I can distinguish not 
only the colors of the flowers in the 
side yard of a dwelling just opposite the 
hotel (pink for roses, red for geraniums, 
yellow for calendulas) but also the 
shapes of the leaves. Is there no way to 
shut out the light? Yes, by drawing 
the heavy blackout curtains. Good idea. 
Let's. 


Reflections from Trondheim: Three 
no-nights ago I was in Narvik. The next 
morning I rose early—a morning so 
beautiful one could almost believe that 
the trolls like people—and took a bus to 
Bardufoss, an airport in the wilderness 
halfway between Narvik and Troms6, 
and there I boarded a plane that ferried 
me here to Trondheim. 

Riding that bus was like sitting a 
trot, the way the cowhands do out 
West. In the bus was me, a job lot of 
Norwegians, and the first Lapp I have 
seen. He was dressed like a Lapp from 
the waist up, in a blue tunic piped with 
red and yellowand girdled with a silver 
belt, and from the waist down he was 
dressed like Bobby Jones of the grand- 
slam era, in plus fours, stockings and 
golfing shoes. He also carried a brief- 
case. Aware that the Lapps are no 
longer the primitive or even semiprimi- 
tive people they once were, I was not 
too much put off by my traveling com- 
panion’s disharmony of dress, but | 
was unable to figure the briefcase. He 
was young and bareheaded, but even so 
he couldn’t be put down as a junior 
executive. 

The interior of northern Norway 
struck me as rather grim, such in- 
terior as it has. Up in those high lati- 
tudes the distance from the Swedish 
border to the North Sea is often less 
than fifty miles. The geography of Nor- 
way makes plain why the Norwegians, 
ever since Viking times, have been a 


seafaring people, looking always to the 
west. They are never far from the sea, 
regardless of where they live, and west 
is the only direction in which they can 
look—the one vital avenue of Norway’s 
trade, the sea is the one ready avenue of 
Norwegian escape. 

I no longer find it odd that these 
hardy, daring people were aware of the 
North American continent long before 
Columbus made his first Caribbean 
landfall. I remember a tall, gentle, gray- 
haired Norwegian lady, a member of 
the Marcussen family, who is nearing 
her seventy-fifth birthday. She “gave 
up” skiing ten years ago. But last winter, 
when her whole clan had gathered in 
the country for a family celebration, she 
was moved to join the others on the 
slopes. She strapped on her skis and 
went flying down the side of a moun- 
tain. The Marcussens are nothing if not 
intrepid, but the sight of the oldest sis- 
ter in the family, going like the wind, 
caused even them to pause. She took a 
tumble and went over and over in the 
snow. It looked like the end of her, but 
it wasn’t The only damage was a break 
in the little toe of her left foot. She was 
still limping a bit when I saw her, but 
none of the Marcussens would put it 
past her to repeat the performance this 
coming winter. 

But back to the bus and that Lapp 
with the briefcase. The trip from Narvik 
to Bardufoss took five and a _ half 
hours. Immediately after we left Nar- 
vik, we began to climb, heading north. 
I’m not going to complain about the 
road, even though I can think of better 
pastimes than to sit a trot for five and a 
half hours. I’m impressed that there 
even was a road. It climbed steadily, up 
and up, close to the jagged, snow- 
streaked peaks. Long foamy ribbons of 
snow-water rushed down their sides. 
The slopes were covered with thin stands 
of scraggly birches, and patches of fern 
and reindeer moss. The morning was 
bright and clear, without a trace of 
cloud, and all the distances were re- 
vealed. Once we passed an itinerant cow 
and twice I saw a magpie. Humans and 
habitations were far between. Some- 
times a little village would appear far 
beneath us, huddled at the end of a 
fiord, and occasionally we dropped 
down to one. I should have mentioned 
that we were carrying the mail. 

Shortly after one o’clock we stopped 
at a wayside post for food and drink. 
There was a new box of a building 
alongside the road, of cinder-block-and- 
concrete construction, with the word 
KAFE painted on one of its walls in large 

Continued on Page 94 














ARTS AND CRAFTS in Scandinavia. 
Interior decoration runs joyously wild in a 
country home (above) in the Telemark 
district of south-central Norway; the style, 
developed by self-trained artists, flourished 
between 1750 and 1850. The assortment 


(right) of modern Norwegian work re- 


veals the same exuberant sense of design. 
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black letters. Other than the KAFE there 
was only the dusty road, the scrub 
birches, and a distant line of mountains 
like the ridgepole of the world. 

In the KAFE I was able to get a good 
look at the young Lapp. He ate three 
chocolate bars for lunch. His prominent 
cheekbones, slightly almond-shaped 
eyes of a dark-brown color, and coarse 
black hair suggested the Mongolian 
ancestry that the Lapps are believed to 
have had. He was short, not more than 
five feet at the most, and his arms 
seemed incongruously long. | turned 
away, not wanting to stare, and that 
was the last I saw of him. He vanished. 
When the bus departed, he wasn’t 
aboard. Nor can it be thought that he 
was left behind in the KAFE. | know he 
wasn’t. He left the place before | did, 
while I was dawdling over a cup of 
coffee. As best I can tell, he just slipped 
away, Lapp from the waist up and 
Bobby Jones from the waist down, 
carrying his briefcase. 

It’s the briefcase that bothers me 
most. His costume I can accept—he 
was obviously representative of a new, 
emancipated generation of Lapps, de- 
termined to break, or at least half- 
break, with the past—but why the 
briefcase? Was it another sign of eman- 
cipation or did he have something in it? 
And if so, what? A stern message from 
Lapp headquarters to an errant tribes- 
man hiding out in the mountains of 
Norway? The manuscript of a novel? A 
swim suit? And where did he go to, off 
there in that emptiness on the top of the 
world? 

The Bardufoss airport is a few build- 
ings and runways not far from Tromso, 
in a clearing in the woods. I climbed off 
the bus at 2:40 p.m. and fifteen minutes 
later was strapped in my seat, ready to 
take off for Trondheim. A frail, ciegant 
Norwegian lady, who appeared to be in 
her seventies, sat next to me. She spoke 
no English, and my Norwegian hasn’t 
improved since the boat coming over, 
but as we became airborne and began to 
soar above mountains and fiords and 
skerries and shining stretches of sea, she 
gave me to understand that she did not 
enjoy flying. At one point she looked 
from the window, glanced downward, 
and gave a shudder 





the wing of the 
plane on our side seemed barely to miss 
a jagged, rocky peak, and the fan- 
tastic shapes of an enormous glacier 
stretched out for miles in the 
heaped up like all the earth’s thunder 


sun, 


for a thousand years to come. The 
thought crossed my mind that we in the 
plane were engaged in an impudence, 


that man was overreaching himself, in- 
truding where he had no right to intrude 
(remember Icarus?), and less than ever 
could I understand the race to the moon. 

My companion sat rigid and still 
throughout the flight, looking very ele- 
gant in her gray suit and gray hat 
trimmed with white flowers. She gave a 
little cry when the plane put down with 
its usual bump-bump, and then checked 
herself immediately. She spoke to me in 
Norwegian when the motors were cut 
off, and what she said, unmistakably, 
was that she was glad that that was that. 
So was I, rather. Even with nature, or 
perhaps especially with nature, I like to 
mind my manners. 

Trondheim is a splendid city. I ex- 
pected to be on my own during my stay 
here, but I had not reckoned with Nor- 
wegian hospitality. | have a new set of 
friends, whom I will call the R’s, be- 
cause they wish it so. A native of 
Trondheim, R practices medicine and 
keeps up with the United States, which, 
as the ship’s doctor of one of the Free 
Norway merchant vessels, he visited 
several times during the war. Dr. R and 
I had never met. We have some mutual 
friends, however, and when he heard 
that I was to be in Trondheim, he left a 
note at my hotel, asking me to get in 
touch with him. Now in his middle 
forties, he has a wife, two daughters, a 
passion for salmon fishing, and the 
whole history of Trondheim at his 
finger tips. 

Let him tell, as we are taking a walk. 
It is a bright, crisp Saturday afternoon, 
and the streets are full of shoppers. 
“You know, I suppose, that Trondheim 
was once the capital of Norway,down to 
the middle of the Fourteenth Century. 
It was then called Nidaros, which might 
be translated as ‘At the mouth of the 
River Nid.’ You've seen our river, of 
course, and the old wooden bridge that 
crosses it. Ja, it is an interesting bridge, 
and so are the old wooden warehouses 
to be seen from the bridge, lining the 
river on both sides. Some of them go 
back to the Seventeenth Century. Ja, 
the warehouses do make a pleasant 
sight, painted in so many bright colors. 
Oh, no, the colors are never changed. 
The red warehouses must always be 
painted red, the blue ones blue, the yel- 
low ones yellow, and so on. Some things 
in Trondheim we like to stay as they 
were. 

“The city, at the time it was called 
Nidaros, had another name, Kaupan- 
ger i Trondheim. In your language it 
comes out something like ‘The Mer- 
chants’ Town of Trondheim.’ Tell me— 
is the Fulton Fish Market still operat- 


ing in New York? It is a fine place. I 
always used to go there when I was in 
New York. It was the fish, the smell of 
the fish. Any Norwegian who has 
grown up near the sea, if he is honest, 
will tell you that he isn’t altogether 
happy if he gets too far away from the 
smell of fish.” 

Dr. R_ paused to light his pipe. 
“Trondheim is the real cultural and 
historical cradle—is that the right 
word, cradle?—of Norway,” he con- 
tinued. “It was here that the early kings 
made their home, in the great years of 
the Vikings. Trondheim was founded in 
the year 996 by Olav Tryggvasson, the 
same Olav whose successor, Olav II, was 
to become Olav the Saint and Martyr. 
It was to honor his memory that our 
Cathedral was built originally, not so 
large as the Cathedral in Uppsala, per- 
haps, but much more interesting archi- 
tecturally, or so they say.” 

I mentioned how wide the streets of 
Trondheim were, and Dr. R nodded. 
“Ja, they are wide. Some say too wide, 
that Trondheim is not Paris. There was 
a great fire in the late 1600°s. Much of 
the city was burned to the ground. The 
task of rebuilding was left to a man 
named Johan Cicignon, a Norwegian 
whose parents were born in France. So 
if some of our streets are as wide as the 
streets of Paris, that could be the reason. 

“You do not mind walking so much? 
There is one more thing you ought to 
see, though perhaps you are tired of 
looking at buildings. Let us turn here. 
Those young men we have just passed? 
They are students at our Tekniske Hog- 
skole, where our engineers and archi- 
tects are educated. In Oslo and Bergen 
they do not like to admit it, but Trond- 
heim is the only real university town in 
Norway.” 

Dr. R guided mea few blocks farther. 
“Here we are. This is the building | 
wished you to see. It came to my mind 
when you were saying that Norway 
was a wooden country, that so many of 
its older buildings were made of wood. 
This is our Stiftsgarden, the residence 
of the Royal Family whenever its mem- 
bers visit Trondheim. To me it is much 
more interesting than tne Cathedral 
down the street. It runs the whole 
length of the block, as you can see, and 
dates from 1770. I have often seen it de- 
scribed as the finest wooden building in 
all of Scandinavia. You agree that it 
was worth coming to see? Good. Now 
let us have a beer. I know a place that 
is patronized by the students and pro- 
fessors of the Tekniske. My oldest 
daughter will pick us up there in the 
car. You think so? Ja, a good girl.” 














































I am afraid that I will never get used 
to the Scandinavian tendency to draw 
back from a compliment. What I had 
said to Dr. R was that to my way of’ 
thinking he had overlooked mentioning 
one of the happiest sights of Trondheim, + 
namely the daughter who was going to 
pick us up. Her name is Anne-Marie 
and she has just reached her seventeenth 
birthday. The rule of beauty in Scandi- 
navia is the same rule that prevails 
everywhere—the myth outstrips the re- 
ality: true beauty is as rare here as it is) 
anyplace else—but Anne-Marie is one! 
of those girls who make it plain that the 
myth has a solid foundation in fact. She 
is rather small, extremely fair, and 
curiously enough for a Scandinavian, 
has light-brown eyes. (1 might as well 
say here that, for me, one of the out- 
standing events of Denmark was a very 
blond blonde who worked in a chem- 
ist’s shop in Copenhagen, and the tri- 
umph of Sweden a dark-haired, blue- | 
eyed stroller in the Old City of Stock- 
holm.) 

Anne-Marie wants to be a bacte- 
riologist. She cooks, sews, sails, swims, § 
skis, plays the piano, and performs in | 
amateur theatricals. No one in her fam- | 
ily thinks that she is in any way unusual. | 
“No use to spoil her,” Dr. R says.% 
“Young girls are too easily spoiled.” 19 
am sure he means this, and that he® 
doesn’t spoil her, but I noticed that his) 
face lit up a little when she walked into 
the crowded café where he and I were 
sitting over our second glass of beer. 
Next summer Anne-Marie hopes to go 
to England, either as a governess or to} 
work as a chambermaid. “In America] 7 
think the young girls are maybe too” 
much spoiled, ja?” Dr. R said to me in | 
a tentative tone, and at the moment I 
am inclined to make a firm, nontenta- 
tive reply. Ja, 1 think maybe so. I think 
that maybe we can learn a few things 
from Norway, ja, I truly do. 


Here I am on another ship, a love of 

a vessel called the Ragnvald Jarl. | 
boarded her at Trondheim shortly after 
noon yesterday and will arrive in Ber- 
gen early tomorrow morning. Check- 
ing my progress since I reached Oslo a 
little over two months ago, I find that! 
have been traveling in an elliptical, 
counterclockwise direction—northeast 
from Copenhagen to Stockholm, then 
north and northwest across Sweden to 
Narvik, then south to Trondheim, and 
now still farther south to Bergen. In 
three days I shall return to Oslo, com- 
pleting the circuit, and then, after I catch 
my breath, I’ll be on my way to Finland. 
Continued on Page 9 











IDLE DAYS in Scandinavia. Two Finnish girls (above) at play 
with hoops in the wooded Pyynikki Park at Tampere; the sport, 
known as plastic rhythm, combines ballet and calisthenics to de- 
velop grace. Less strenuously (below), shirt-sleeved citizens of 
Oslo, Norway, loaf at outdoor tables in the long summer sunshine. 
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This Ragnvald Jar] is one of the trimmest 
ships I’ve had the luck to encounter. She is 
266 feet long, forty-one feet wide midships, 
and tips the scales at 2200 tons. She can do 
sixteen knots flat out and is able to sleep 
209 persons, exclusive of crew. Her run 
takes her from Bergen, her home port, to 
Kirkenes, close to the Russian border and 
east of the North Cape. Every round trip 
she logs close to 2500 miles, and she keeps 


at it throughout the year, even in the cold- 
est, darkest months of winter. 

For some of these fiord towns, the 
Ragnvald Jarl and her companion coastal 
steamers are the only links to the outside 
world. We have been discharging and tak- 
ing On passengers at every stop, and load- 
ing and unloading cargo. One of the officers 
tells me that as many as 1500 persons or 
more will join the ship during the course of 
her round trip. 


Conditioned as I am by a wildly hap- 
hazard railroad in the United States on 
which I am often obliged to travel, I find 
the Jarl’s split-second schedule amazing— 
if she is due to tie up at a given wharf at, 
say, 8:46 a.M., she makes it on the dot. I 
have been checking with some of my fellow 
passengers, who ride the Jar/ throughout 
the year, and they tell me that, even in 
those midwinter months of fog and 
sleet and driving snow, she keeps to 
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her timetable. And yet, like the trai 
in our own South and West in the ear) 
days of our land-locked isolation, thy 
Jarl has a human consideration. Ear\ 
this morning, after having cast 9 
from the wharf at Molde (one of th 
most incredibly beautiful places in Noy. 
way, incidentally, the town of approyi 
mately 3800 inhabitants facing a fioy 
that broadens out to encompass , 
breath-taking panorama of no ley 
than eighty-seven snow-covered peaks 
the Jar! made a wide swing to return to 
the wharf, where a family had arrivill 
few minutes late. No excitement what 
soever. Perfectly normal procedure. 

For the past several hours we hay 
been running through a thin, ghosth 
fog that gives everything the misty in 
definiteness of a Japanese print. Rarely 
if ever, has our course taken us to th 
open sea. We have been following ; 
zig-zag course between the Norwegian 
coast proper—ragged and serrated, 
broken by the long indentations of the 
fiords—and the unending line of island 
and skerries that lie offshore. These ar 
dangerous waters, even in fine weather, 
and one would imagine that this fog 
we’re in, together with the partial failing 
of the light (no more midnight sun, 
thank goodness), would have caused 
traffic to slow down a bit. Not so. We 
just went three abreast through a nar 
row, rockwalled passage that was never 
intended for more than two—we, i 
trawler, and a little collier that wasn't 
taking any lip from anybody. A daring 
intrepid, and slightly reckless people! 
Yes, naturally, but not precisely. Just 
Norwegian. 





Alesund: It was pouring rain when 
the Jarl tied up, and a cold wind was 
driving, but I got into my raincoat and 
went ashore anyway. We were to bein 
port for nearly an hour and | did not 
care to stay aboard. There is nothing 
remarkable about Alesund, nothing 
unusual or picturesque, a rather pro- 
saic town, really, and yet it was Ale. 
sund that brought me to Norway—the 
bowsprits of the fishing boats poking 
across the sidewalk of one of the 
streets, men tramping about in seal- 
skins and rubber boots, a troop of it- 
credibly beautiful children dripping 
like sponges, and a sturdy, r0sj- 
cheeked girl of twenty or so, very fair, 
struggling up an inclined street with 
her head bent against the wind, clutch- 
ing a parcel to her bosom and smiling 
at the day’s inclemency in a bemused, 
faroff way. I was in Norway and I was 
glad. I'll be glad about Alesund for: 
long time to come. 


Andreas Bjarke is a tall, rugged!) 
handsome man in his early fifties, with 
a seamed intelligent face, who is one 
of Norway’s foremost actors. His the- 
ater is the National Scene in Berge? 
an enterprise endowed partially by 
Norwegian government and partial! 
by the local administration. The Jol 
endowment comes to 500,000 crows 
or about $75,000 a year. Each seas0 
the theater presents ten different pe 
formances. including some musicals 

Continued on Page 10! 
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Continued from Page 96 
Mr. Bjarke is what theater people 
calla heavy (one of his greatest 
successes was in the role of Willie 
Lomax in Death of a Salesman), 
put he has also appeared in such 
lighthearted productions as 
Knickerbocker Holiday, and, 
when I talked with him aboard 
the Jarl, he was looking forward 
toa role in The Music Man. 
Seats at the National Scene 
range from seventy-five cents to a 
top price of $2.25. Even before I 
talked with Mr. Bjarke I had 
heard that the theater was enor- 
mously popular in Bergen, and he 
told me a story about the occu- 
pation that more than bore it out. 
(Ishould say, in passing, that the 
theater is popular throughout 
Norway. When I met Mr. Bjarke 
he was returning from an engage- 
ment in Trondheim, where he had 
appeared in what he described as 
“a dark, dark, terrible tragedy” 
called An-Magritt, a dramatiza- 
tion of Johan Falkberget’s Nat- 
tens Brod, or Bread of the Night. 
Falkberget, though hardly known 
outside Norway, and now in his 
tighties, is regarded in his coun- 
try as being in the first rank of 
Norwegian writers, along with 
Ibsen, Bjornson and Knut Ham- 
sun. An-Magritt—“Ann-Marga- 
ret”—ran for sixty performances 
in Trondheim, a long run by 
Norwegian standards, and was to 
bethe first offering of the fall sea- 
son at the National Scene. The 
Trondheim performances were a 
sort of tryout.) 

“It happened during the occu- 
pation,” Mr. Bjarke began. ““The 
Germans tried to put a Nazi 
director into our theater. We 
actors, in our union, decided not 
towork with him, and because of 
this the theater was closed. The 
people soon heard about it, nat- 
urally. They did so much harm, 
and so much sabotage, that after 
two weeks the Germans had to 
give in. ‘Oh, all right,’ they said. 
‘You don’t have to have our di- 
rector. It’s not worth all the trou- 
ble that these crazy people of 
Bergen are causing us. So go 
ahead and open your theater 
again,” ”? 

Mr. Bjarke’s face began to 
glow. “That was a wonderful 
time for us actors,” he said. 
“With the people crowding the 
theater simply as a matter of 
principle, we could play anything 
We liked. Shakespeare, Marlowe, 
Ibsen, Bjornson, anything. And 
the theater was always filled. 
Night after night. All through the 
Occupation.” 

The glow faded and a wistful 
look came into Mr. Bjarke’s eyes. 
“That would not happen these 
days. We can’t be so reckless 
about Shakespeare and Ibsen 
how. Our audiences would not 
“80 patriotic. We have to con- 
Sider their wishes also. But we did 











get our way with the Germans, and not once 
did we permit them to tell us what todo. All 
the people of Bergen were behind us. In a 
way we were heroes to them, and not just 
when we appeared on the stage.” 


Bergen: | quote: “If you should happen to 
ask us whether Bergen is an enjoyable town, 


then our reply would be: ‘That is entirely up 
to you.” If you enjoy getting into evening 
dress for a late dinner every night, if you en- 
joy the perfect headwaiter discreetly point- 
ing Out to you the various little specialties of 
the house on the menu, if your wife in the 
meantime enjoys making a study of the other 
guests’ hats and nail varnish, if you enjoy 





spending the evening in gilded halls with an 
atmosphere of intimacy, and with a glamour 
girl singing gay and witty songs, on the plat- 
form—then, we are afraid, Bergen will be a 
disappointment to you.” 

Is this some sour misanthrope speaking, 
some bilious cynic? Guess again. It’s the Tur- 
isttrafikk-komitéen for Bergen, the official 














Recognized on seven continents 


and seven seas as one of the 


great cameras of the world 


Kodak Retina Reflex Cameras are 
owned by ski champions and Nobel 
Prize winners, explorers and artists, 
ship captains and race-car drivers; by 
amateurs and professionals alike. 


They are in use in Ceylon and 
Santiago, Dakar and St. Moritz. 
Two were reported recently in the 
Antarctic! 


The Kodak Retina Reflex III is 
the newest of these world-famous, 
single-lens reflex cameras. And it is 
distinguished for the same reasons as 
its predecessors are: What goes into 
it. And what comes out of it. 


What goes into it 


By the time the “‘EK” serial number 
is engraved, each camera has been 
given some 500 tests and checks by 
170 different technicians. 


The training of Kodak Retina ar- 
tisans begins with nearly four years 
in a special school. Its sole aim is to 
graduate the most highly skilled cam- 
era craftsmen in the world. 


And because the Kodak Retina 
Camera heritage goes back 27 years, 


a single family may contain two and 
even three generations of these crafts- 
men. Their skill is part of this cam- 
era’s excellence. 


What comes out of it 
The Kodak’Retina Reflex III Cam- 


era can freeze a tiger in its tracks, or 
put the bloom of a rose beyond the 
touch of time. Its capabilities are as 
great as the imagination of its owner. 


Yet it is beautifully uncomplicated, 
and therefore ideal for pictures of 
travel, sports and family activities. 


Surprises in store 


Expect some pleasant surprises from 
this exceptional 35mm camera: 


You view and focus through the lens 
—see your subject as the lens does, 
and almost life-size. 


You can set exposure precisely 
without taking the camera from your 
eye. Simply center the needle of the 
photoelectric exposure control be- 
tween two brackets in the viewfinder. 




















You choose shutter speeds up to 
1/500; advance film with one flick of 
your thumb. You command distance 
and breadth of view with a wide 
choice of interchangeable Kodak 
Retina Lenses, from 28mm _ wide- 
angle to 135mm telephoto. 


An excellent investment 


The Kodak Retina Reflex III Camera 
grows as your interests grow, through 
specialized photo aids. And it will 
continue to reward you with superb 
pictures—color slides, color prints and 
black-and-whites—for years to come. 


Ask your dealer to demonstrate the 
new Retina Reflex III. The “EK” in 
the serial number is proof of legal im- 
port by Kodak, duty-paid and certi- 
fied. Camera with 50mm //2.8 lens, 
less than $215; with 50mm //1.9, on 
camera below, less than $250. Ask 
your dealer for exact retail prices. 
Many dealers offer terms as low as 
10% down. Prices are subject to change 
without notice. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Rochester 4, N. Y. 
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Tourist Bureau, the local chamber of com- 
merce. 

I’m an expert on this kind of litera- 
ture: I say it with all the immodesty at my 
command. And in this age of the flushed 
metaphor, the panting adjective, the in- 
flamed hyperbole—do not the honest 
burgers of Bergen deserve a salute? For 
this is no soft-shoe introduction to a soft 
sell. The forthrightness continues right 
along. “There is nothing particularly out- 


standing about the houses themselves. 
They are not so terribly ancient, though a 
few of them have reached quite a respect- 
able age, such as the Town Hall. They are 
not sufficiently beautiful to be represented 
in an art history catalogue, even though 
several of them have harmony and style.” 

Why then should Bergen be bothered 
with? The Turisttrafikk-komitéen finally 
tiptoes around to mentioning a few of the 
town’s attractions—its harbor and _ its 





Open-air fish market, its few remaining 
Hanseatic League houses that run along 
the water front, the nearby Fanioft Stave 
Church (as interesting an example of this 
curious style of shingled, pagoda-like archi- 
tecture as is to be found in Norway), and 
the endowment of sea and mountains that 
makes it, scenically, one of the most strik- 
ing cities in Scandinavia. 

I don’t want to complain, God knows, 
but it seems to me that the Turisttrafikk- 


YOUR GOLDEN HOURS CALL FOR THE LUXURY OF 
HENNESSY V.S.0O.P.(GRANDE FINE CHAMPAGNE COGNAC). 


The unmatched quality of Hennessy V. S. O. P. is maintained by the world’s largest stocks of choice cognacs. 


80 Proof « Schieffelin & Co., N.Y. 


komitéen has missed its biggest bet; [} 
the spectacle of Bergen is its ships, 
Nobody has been able to tell me the § 
number of ships that are listed on the 
Norwegian register, the vessels large 
and small that beat up and down the 
fiords, but they must run into the tens 
of thousands—there are over 25005 
drifters and purse-net boats in the her. 
ring fleet of Alesund alone, and another 
6000 fishing boats of all classes up in §” 
the Lafotens, where, during the big cod 
run from January to the end of April, 

as many as 30,000 men are kept busy 
hauling in fish. Add to these and many 
others the colliers, the coastal steam. 
ers, the little freighters in the coastal By 
trade, the tankers, the transatlantic ¥ 
merchantmen, the numerous passenger f§ 
liners—during the course of a year they 

all put in at Bergen at some time or 
other. I know no seaport like it, no city & 
so completely a seaport in every way, 

Bergen’s fish market is wonderfully 
colorful and interesting, but so is the B§ 
smaller fish market in the smaller city 5 
of Stavanger, where I went on a side By 
trip day before yesterday, and which, f 
in some ways, I found more attractive 
than any of the larger communities | & 
have seen in Norway. And as far as 
the natural beauty of Bergen is con 
cerned, it belongs in a lesser rank than 
the stern magnificence of Narvik and 5% 
the stunning panorama of Molde. But & 
nowhere in Norway, or anyplace else BF 
that I know of, is there anything like the Bj 
ships of Bergen—the emotion of ships, 
the atmosphere of ships, the spirit of 
ships, the tangible hulls and masts and 
rigging of ships. 

Tomorrow I leave for Oslo, which 
has much to commend it, but I shall 
close up shop in Norway with Bergen, 
“The Norwegians are more glad than 
the Swedes, and the Danes are the glaé 
dest of all.’ At the moment I cant 
think of anything Id want to add. Itis 
hard to believe that such close neigh 
bors could be so markedly different, 
and yet, when one stops to think ofit, 
who could be more different than thos 
three other close neighbors far to the 
south, the Italians, the Spaniards and 
the French? Finland comes next. First 
stop, Helsinki. 


Toward the Large Unknown: Not 
way, Sweden and Denmark—lying 
Outside the mainstream of Europeai 
culture and tradition as they 0, 
cross-fertilized primarily by one ai 
other—are nonetheless much _ closé 
to Europe, and by extension to the 
United States, than is the fourth mem 
ber of the Scandinavian famiiy, the t 
public of Finland. Almost wholly com 
tained within the 60th and 70th degrees 
of latitude, Finland (Finnish Suomi), 8 
one of the northernmost countries in the 
world. Only Norway, with which File 
land shares a common border for 4% 
short distance in the extreme northjRiie 
stretches farther toward the Nort te 
Pole, and then only by a hundred mils 
or so. South of the Finno-Norwegial 
frontier, Finland also borders 
Sweden, by which it was ruled for ov 
650 years (1155-1809), and there is on 

Continued on Page 104 
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Continued from Page 102 
point above the Arctic Circle, not far from 
where I boarded the plane at Bardufoss to 
fly to Trondheim, where all three countries 
briefly come together. 

Other than this, Finland is completely sep- 
arated from the Scandinavian peninsula by 
the Gulf of Bothnia and the Baltic Sea. Its 


dominant neighbor is the Soviet Union. 
From 1809 to 1917 it was an autonomous 
part of Russia, the Grand Duchy of Finland, 
a change brought about by the collapse of 
Sweden as a great power because of a series 
of military blunders. 

To the east, Finland borders on Russia for 
approximately 800 miles, from the Gulf of 


Finland in the south to a stretch of wilder- 
ness a few miles east of Lake Inari in Finnish 
Lapland to the north. The frontier is heavily 
fortified and keenly guarded on the Russian 
side from one end to the other, and one ap- 
proaches it at one’s risk. The border was 
some miles longer before the “Winter War” 
between Russia and Finland in 1939-40, 





PHOTO BY IRVING PENN ON ANSCOCHROME® COLOR FILM. 


color balance: (in film) 1. an unwillingness to play favorites at either end of the color 


spectrum, 2. an equality of attention to all colors, from subtle blue to deepest 
red, 3. a fidelity of rendition resulting in true-to-life color quality, 4. a careful 
devotion to the artful capture of color on sunny days, hazy days—even rainy 
days, 5. a complete equilibrium of color sensitivities...(as in Anscochrome). 
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at the conclusion of which the 
Soviet Union annexed the ice-free 
port of Petsamo on the Arctic 
coast. Hostilities were resumed 
again in 1941, when Finland, 
caught between Russia and the 
Germans in Occupied Norway, 
joined up with Germany, or, as 
most Finns would insist, was 
compelled to join up. One of my 
Finnish acquaintances, whom I 
shall call Hekki and who fought 
through both campaigns, puts it 
this way: “When you have a bear 
and a wolf at your throat, first 
you try to kill the bear.” Russia 
and Finland have been at war 
with each other no less than 
twenty-six times. Finns often re- 
fer to the Soviet Union as “our 
neighbor to the east.” Helsinki 
is closer to Leningrad than to 
any other capital, including 
Stockholm. The harbor is full of 
Soviet shipping, and on my plane 
to Helsinki was a small, impas- 
sive, elegant Chinese man, in 
pale-blue native dress, who car- 
ried a brilliant red carnation. 
I have never encountered such 
fierce, stubborn, ingrained pride 
as I have found in the Finns. It is 
not aggressive or assertive, nor is 
it one of the reflexes of self-de- 
fense. It is simply there, part of 
being a Finn. This may seem like 
a large conclusion to make after a 
short residence but the Finns 
don’t welcome you, they incor- 
porate you. For three weekend 
no-nights in a row I have been in- 
corporated until four o’clock in 
the morning. Under such condi- 
tions you become an authority 
fast. I’m glad, however, that to- 
day is Monday. Even the best 
cram course can get too crammed. 
I have been wondering if this 
Finnish dedication to being a 
Finn might be traceable, at least 
in part, to the Finnish language 
and to the Finns’ rather separate 
position as a people. TUuPA- 
KANPOLTTO KIELLETTY, a printed 
notice will read, and the legend 
PYORAILY KIELLETTY is often to be 
seen in the streets. Unless he 
knows Finnish, even the most 
gifted linguist is likely to be 
stopped in his tracks. In no other 
language will he find the slightest 
hint that the first means No 
Smoking and the second is to be 
translated as Cycling Forbidden. 
The area of Finland is 150,000 
square miles, of which . 34,300 
square miles is water. A labyrinth 
of lakes, connected by short, 
rapid rivers and offering excellent 
facilities for navigation, covers 11 
per cent of the southern part of 
the country. Finland has an estl- 
mated 60,000 lakes and some- 
where between 100,000 and 150,- 
000 islands. It is smaller than 
Sweden but larger than Norway 
or Denmark. The population 1S 
4,433,000. This is greater than 
Norway’s 3,557,000, much less 
Continued on Page 100 
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Continued from Page 104 
than Sweden’s 7,450,000 and nearly even 
with Denmark’s 4,547,000. 

Almost half the Finnish people get their 
living from agriculture or forestry. The 
country is 71 per cent trees. Half of these 
are pines and the other half are spruce and 
birch. It is no exaggeration to say that the 
cities and towns of Finland—there are 
forty-one communities large enough to fit 
into these categories—are hardly more 


than clearings in the trees. Helsinki, the 
capital, with a population of approximately 
450,000, is the largest, and the great ma- 
jority of Finns live in the more southerly 
parts of the country. Up in the Lapland 
north there is less than one person per 
square mile, or about the same as Alaska. 
Curiously enough, it gets colder in Alaska. 


How pleasant is a city to walk in? If 
there is a better yardstick than this to judge 


the worth of a place, I don’t know what it 
is. By this rule of pedometer—though I 
shan’t be offended if | am disagreed with— 
I would put Helsinki at the head of the 
Scandinavian list. Stockholm is more beau- 
tiful, Oslo more dramatic from a scenic 
point of view, and Copenhagen more given 
to the amenities, but to me there is a 
special quality about Helsinki that derives 
partly from its past association with its 

Continued on Page 170 
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de Kuyper’s delicious creme de menthe. Made in 
the U.S.A. from original Dutch formulas, de Kuyper 
products have delighted the world since 1695! 


Fora cool, refreshing, minty after-dinner drink, serve 
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do. You have a floating dock out 
there—they can even use that. It’s their 
water, the whole sea and all the shore. 
If you could keep them out by land— 
they’d come by water.” 

There was a boathouse in which 
Signor Buffoni had kept his cruiser. It 
would make an ideal studio where | 
could hide away and paint. Also there 
was a rowboat to take me to a rock 
four or five hundred yards off shore, 
where I could go to swim or read while 
waiting for my visitors to leave. 

Now the Vespas swarmed like me- 
chanical mosquitoes, machine-gunning 
the quiet morning. Outboard motors 
began their firecracker explosions. With 
wide-open throttles they screamed this 
way and that, hauling water skiers 
almost across my terrace. The quiet 
bay of Antibes was churned into foam. 
All was in violent motion. 

In this mass of gay, shouting people 
small tragedies developed here and 
there, and through the happy symphony 
of holiday fun there sounded the cries 
of those who had been kicked in the 
head, or held too long under water by 
playmates, or got pinched by crabs, or 
merely cried out of hysteria. 

Among the latter was I. 

For just as I pushed off in my little 
boat I saw that my rock of refuge 
bristled with little boys and their head- 
master, all dressed alike and each hold- 
ing a fishing line. I rowed back and 
landed between two mammas as im- 
mense as balloons. They helped me out 
of the boat and smiled until they real- 
ized that I was the man of the property 
on which they had spread their families. 
Icy stares replaced motherly solicitude. 

Now started the outdoor-cooking 
competition. The French pique-nique, 
as it is called, is not a sandwich, a 
bottle of milk, an apple, a kiss from 
mamma and now run along, mon enfant. 
It is a long-drawn affair in which all 
the rites of the cuisine bourgeoise are 
carefully observed ; a meal of four or five 
courses with proper wine. The regional 
dishes of France arecooked and praised. 
Outdoors, this cooking is seasoned 
more highly than when prepared in- 
side. The dominant scent is garlic. 

While children are shivering and be- 
ing dried by the grandparents, while 
father reads his paper, mother and 
daughter are busy with the saucepans. 
The eating takes hours, then comes the 
siesta. 

The siesta passes, the lawn is littered 
with bottles, paper napkins and other 
picnic debris. The little ones are held 
by their mammas against trees and 
walls, an act of nature that the French 
consider delightful to perform and to 
watch. To complain would be like 
attacking the Church or Joan of Are. 

Activity resumes at about three, 
again the water foams, again the snarl 
of outboards, again the music of jo) 
and pain, to which is added in the late 
hours the blaring of a thousand radios. 
The visual background becomes orchid, 

Continued on Page 109 
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Compound Colors: 
This is one of our suits in the new the new story the ‘BOTANY’ 500 tailored by 


Compound Colors—so called be- 





Daroff label. We mention this 


cause of the multi-colored threads in menswear because maker’s labels are some- 


woven here and there in the fabric. 

We call this the Mosaic Effect. Although it’s new this year, the 
Mosaic Effect of Compound Colors is really a revival of an an- 
cient art. It’s made by spinning skeins of different colored wool 
in virtually the same process as was used centuries ago in the 
highlands of Scotland. We have a number of suits featuring 
these new Mosaic Effect fabrics, all of them carrying this 
little hang tag (right) and our most valuable advertisement, 


thing of a rarity these days. But 
since we have less cause for modesty than most tailors, there 
seems little point in hiding either our identity or our pride. 
You'll find our Mosaic Effect suits in various exclusive shades 
and patterns priced from $69.50 up (slightly higher C) 
in the West) at your nearby ‘BOTANY’ 500 dealer. 
Or for information write: H. Daroff & Sons, Inc., 
2300 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 3, Pennsylvania. 


‘BOTANY’500° : 


Sanityad ® FOR HYGIENIC FRESHNESS 


HOLIDAY 


tailored by DAROFF 


MADE IN AMERICA BY AMERICANS TO SUIT THE AMERICAN TASTE 
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The fishiest water anywhere! 


fine beaches, parks, museums, flower gardens, 


HESE ISLANDS of volcanic origin jutting 
y ie of the Pacific Ocean in Mexican 
waters are said to have been once used by 
pirates. Now they are world famous for the 
good fishing found off their shores. In Span- 
ish they are called Las Islas Coronados or the 
Coronado Islands. How much do you think 
it costs for a round trip ticket from the U.S. 
to these foreign islands, including all the live 
bait you can use and your Mexican fishing 


license? The answer: adults $10, children $5! 


from San Diego and are visited daily by sport- 
fishing boats sailing from the city. The waters 
abound in yellowtail, albacore, blue fin tuna, 
barracuda, bonito, marlin. The annual Yellow- 
tail Derby attracts over 100,000 fishermen to 
compete for prizes worth thousands of dol- 
lars. Catches often exceed 200,000 yellows a 
year, ranging from 15 to 45 pounds. These 
fighters take a half hour or more to land. 
San Diego County is the ideal vacation spot 


because it offers a nearly perfect climate and 


historic sites, golf courses, tennis courts, 
stores and restaurants. You can cross the bor- 
der at the city limits into Mexico for bull- 
fights, horse racing, dog racing, jai alai and 
night clubs. For more details of San Diego- 
Land write for free color booklet: San Diego 
Convention & Tourist Bureau, Dept. H-661, 


924 Second Avenue, San Diego 1, California. 


SAN DIEGO 
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deepens into violet tints and then the 
e night. If you take a walk on your 
n now, you will trip over spoon- 
pe couples everywhere. I went to the 
pathouse, to find it serving as a chalet 
ie nécessité. 

“Next morning I drove back to An- 
bes to the Agence du Port. 

“Thank you very much, Captain 

ardson. I’m leaving the Villa Mon 
sos—and now I understand why 
ere are SO many for-sale signs along 
he coast. There is no rest to be found.” 

“You don’t like Mon Repos? Well, 
t’s a problem. Poor Signor Buffoni. 

sells spaghetti to these people—if 
echases them nobody buys his pasta. 
iried to stop him from building it, but 

wouldn’t listen. When it was fin- 

ed, he stayed two weeks. Of course 
jou can go to a hotel.” 

There are some comfortable hotels, 
ch as the Hotel du Cap, the Réserve 
Beaulieu, and any number of smaller 
els and pensions whose clientele 
turns year after year. The big-name 
pels no longer seem to have guests— 
tluggage. It comes off cars and buses 
i forms a mountain in the lobby, 
om which it goes up in the lifts and 
mg the corridors and into rooms and 
fn it moves out again. The big hotels 
fecomplet every night with new guests. 
People descend on the Riviera in the 
ih season like lemmings, but—un- 
 lemmings—they don’t go into the 

™; they stop on the Croisette and the 

omenade des Anglais, where you 

Meet very few Anglais, these days. In 

there are about 40,000 chairs in 
colors along the boardwalk and 
25,000 in Cannes. Additional 
ds are placed around the 
re tables of all the sidewalk 
from St. Tropez to Portofino. And 
these chairs, from the hottest part 
day on into the night sit people 
do nothing but watch other people 
by, and the promenaders—stom- 
to backside, in a crawling queue— 
those who are seated. This mad- 
stops abruptly after September 

ft. Then, you can breathe again. 

“the complet season is a golden time 
it bathing establishments and res- 
Gurants; swimming pools are like 
imiks of seals. Everything—from hot- 
tog stands to the Eden Roc Restau- 
fant—is jampacked. 

In one of the expensive places a sign 
Mequests guests not to appear in bathing 
suits. Most people conform—especially 
the best-looking ones. This is unfor- 
lunate for there are many great beauties 
here, and they would decorate the place 
M bathing suits. 

AS we help ourselves to crudités, 
salads, cold meat and patés, we see wet 
tacks on the clean floor and follow 
them with our gaze. If those two prize 
cthibits could see themselves reaching 
fot plates they would run for cover. 

y are women, both are obese and 
the flesh hangs from the arms of one 
lke @ limp rag; their backsides are 
"posed by short bathing suits that 
Stk to the cleavage, and they waddle 
along oncramped deformed feet inhigh- 
platiorm, emerald-decorated shoes. All 





this is set off by garish hairdos and Lu- 
cite straw bonnets. They move past you 
with incredible hauteur, carrying their 
delicatessen with pinkies sticking out, 
tripping along like blind freaks, barely 
able to see through their very dark, 
rhinestone-studded sunglasses, leaving 
a fog of My Sin and sunburn lotion 
mixed with bouillabaisse. These are 
French, but America also supplies 
plenty of similar comedy acts. It is re- 
markable how blind to ourselves so 
many of us are—and women are no 
better than men. 


In his office in Antibes, Bob Richard- 
son has that other panel 1 told you 
about—the one with yachts. We stood 
outside. 

“Now,” said Bob, regarding me with 
the sad cement-mixer eyes, “what you 
want perhaps is a boat—tell me—do 
you like boats?” The winter-apple face 
was marked with suffering as he waited 
for my answer. 

“Yes, I like boats. I owned a boat 
once in America. If the right boat comes 
along I might ——”’ Just then the right 
girl came along and Captain Richard- 
son turned in admiration to watch a 
heavenly creature, perfect from head to 
toe and in the briefest bikini. In Eng- 
land he would never do that, but he is 
now acclimated to the Riviera. His sad 
eyes returned to me only when the god- 
dess had fallen into the arms of a young 
man on the pier who caught her and 
placed her on a sun mattress aboard 
his speedboat. 

‘**That is the life, but we are both too 
old for that,” said Bob, “let’s go in- 
side.” To his secretary he said, 
** Mademoiselle, donnez-moi le folder 
du Tick Tack Toe. . . . Now this boat 
is a giveaway. The owner had it built in 
Kiel—he was a black-market operator 
in currency—but since Le Grand 
Charles has been in power the French 
franc has one hundred centimes again 
and the game is up, and Monsieur Guy 
Dimanche has to go into some other 
business, which takes a little cash. 
Here is the picture—twin diesels, ten 
knots, sleeps eight, automatic direction 
finder, two-way radio, depth sounder, 
and so forth. No reasonable offer re- 
fused. Monsieur Dimanche stopped 
here yesterday on his way to Paris. 
Curious times, these—he was riding a 
Vespa with his wife on behind, his 
baggage tied to the front. He said, ‘Sell 
it, get rid of it. ll take anything at all.’ 
Misfortune happens suddenly to some 
people, and the first thing one can dis- 
pense with is a yacht. Let’s take a look 
at her anyway.” 

We went to the pier where the luxury 
yachts are berthed. Most of them flew 
British flags. The winter-apple face 
looked sadder even than usual, for he 
had known the yacht-owning British 
aristocracy when they lived on their 
boats, not off them. Now they are 
chartered mostly by Hollywood royalty, 
and provide a bit of income for the 
owners, a sad way of making a buck. 

There was no point setting foot on 
Tick Tack Toe’s teak decks; I couldn’t 
have kept her in fuel for a week. In an- 
other part of the harbor was a sturdy 











When you go on vacation — 


Never carry 
more cash than you can afford to lose 
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Always carry 
American Express Travelers Cheques! 


Spendable everywhere. Prompt refund if lost or stolen. A penny a dollar at your bank. 





AMERICAN EXPRESS SERVICES: TRAVELERS CHEQUES - CREDIT CARDS - MONEY ORDERS - TRAVEL SERVICE 
FIELD WAREHOUSING +« OVERSEAS BANKING + FOREIGN REMITTANCES + FOREIGN FREIGHT FORWARDING. 





THE \WorLp’s FINEST GUN GLASSES 





ARE / 


THE BEST 


Beach, boat, car or afoot, you can’t have better eye comfort —or better style—than 
you find in a pair of Ray-Ban Sun Glasses. Lenses are optically ground and polished 


in exactly the same careful manner as prescription glasses. And harsh glare, main 


IOOKiING 


cause of squinting and wrinkling, is safely filtered out. Your choice of over 70 styles 
and colors. From $4.95 at optical offices and fine stores. You can have Ray-Ban Sun 


Glasses in your prescription, too. Bausch & Lomb Incorporated, Rochester, New York. 





BAUSCH & LOMB 


“You or SUN GLASSES . 
Ballet 


Try on a pair—you won’t settle for less! Look for the name on the frame. 


Vagabond 





hull that looked like a Dutch canal boat, 
the kind you sometimes see on the 
Seine in Paris. It was reasonably priced. 
The captain sent word to the owner, 
who came to the Agence du Port and I 
offered to buy the boat for cash. This 
upset him; it was too quick. He had to 
talk to his wife and a brother-in-law 
who had an interest. He said he would 
meet me later. 

I still lived at the Villa Mon Repos, 
and there he came. When he saw the 
marble and Venetian glass he said that 
he had not made himself clear—the 
price he quoted was only for his share 
of the boat, the sails and dinghy and 
other items were not included. I thanked 
him and Giuseppe showed him to the 
bronze door. 

But I liked the harbor of old Antibes 
and I took a canvas down there to 
paint. You see much more when you 
paint than when you just look. I found 
a scene of warmth and color composed 
of a very old cutter with Fort Carré in 
the background and set up my easel. 
As I painted, the old boat began to 
speak to me. I went on board and 
knocked on the cabin bulkhead. A man 
older than the boat emerged and I 
asked if, by chance, the boat were for 
sale. He motioned me to come below; 
it was very simple, very homey—a 
rough work boat. 

“This old boat?” said the man. “‘It’s 
been for sale for twenty years—it’s fifty 
years old. It once was a pilot boat in 
Bristol—that’s in England—and when 


they changed to motorboats they re. 
tired it, and also its captain. He bought 
it, rebuilt it and lived on it until he 
died. The English know how to build 
boats—this one could go to sea when 
no other dared. I bought it—my name 
is Glorieux—when the old pilot passed 
on. I named it Arche de Noé.” 

“Why did you call it Noah’s Ark” 

“I have five sons and twelve grand. 
children,” M. Glorieux replied, “and 
they used to go sailing with me when] 
first bought this boat. It had an English 
name then that meant nothing to me— 
the people in St. Nazaire called her 
The Old Lady. My grandchildren had 
wonderful times—diving, swimming, 
fishing all day—there’s nothing like a 
sailboat for kids. Toward evening, 
though, they'd get tired and unruly, 
The smallest boy had a pointed face 
and one of the others called him ‘the 
little rat,’ and he’d say, ‘If I look likea 
rat, you look like a pig, and you, there, 
are a monkey.’ To put an end to this] 
said: ‘Quiet—if you all are animals, 
I will grow a beard and change the 
boat’s name—and thus it became 
Arche de Noé.” 

I bought her for the price asked. 


When you become the owner of a 
boat it’s almost as if you had inherited 
a boundless gift. The expanse of the 
sea, with its ever-changing seascapes, is 
yours, as well as landscapes seen from 
the water which landlubbers never be- 
hold. Your boat is your home, and, 





you don’t have to pamper, ae 
on the go or on the green. 
They’re made with 


TOLEX 


the quality viny/ fabric that combines 
a handsome appearance and rugged 
practicality. Tolex takes constant use 
without showing it... comes through the 
roughest handling unmarred. 





LEATHERCRAFT specifies Tolex for 
this modern attache case. An invaluable 
companion on trips and calls, it travels 
a lot of hard miles in the business year, 
yet its Tolex cover resists scuffs and 
stains, and washes as Clean as new. 


leothercraft, Inc., 2320 South Western Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


W/LSON features Tolex on their famous 
line of golf bags. In and out of the trunk, 
for round after round, under all kinds of 
playing conditions, these Tolex-covered 
bags keep their just-bought look with a 
n 


nimum of care 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., 2233 W. St., River Grove, Ill. 


TEXTILEATHER Stee nee HOLIDN 
The General Tire & Rubber 
Company SS NLR EN EIN 
Textileather Division / Toledo 3, Ohio 
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ike a turtle’s shell, it goes to sea with 
you. Even when moored to a stout iron 
“ng, swaying, everything is changed. 
The water, the stars, the moon, the 
ouds—all take on new meaning. You 
join the company of Vasco da Gama, 
Marco Polo, Cristoforo Colombo, on 
yp through Sir Thomas Lipton, J. P. 
Morgan and Count von Luckner. 
More closely related to you are the 
ners Of boats like yours; they be- 
ng to a club that makes sense, its 
members depend on each other for 
ielp, night and day, rain or shine, wind 
orcalm. 

The flags along the dock are of most 
ountries: Australia, Canada, United 
Sates, Greece, Egypt—everywhere— 
wen Switzerland. It’s astonishing how 
wch small boats get here from so far 
away: The Arche de Noé flies the French 
fig 

“In America,” Captain Richardson 
aid, “you would handle this boat your- 
wf, but here in France you must have 
acaptain. It’s July and most men who 
ae any good have their ships under 
them, but we shall see what we can 
ind, Also, you must join the Yacht 
Club of France.” 

And so there came a captain—we 
hall call him the Barometer, for he 
was concerned with the weather. He 
was a nice, orderly man about fifty 
years Old, small and gray. He was a 
good sailor, knew motors and he was 
honest. His name was Charlie, pro- 
nounced Sharlee. 


















The Arche de Noé was tugging at her 
cordage ready to go to sea. 

Sharlee was aboard early and late, 
he put all the ropes in order and | was 
convinced that I couldn’t have taken 
her out alone; handling the four sails 
was too intricate. He explained every- 
thing carefully—this goes here, that 
goes there. Very important advice— 
wear sneakers, and wear a pillow on 
your head, for—bang ! and you have a 
bump from the swinging boom or from 
forgetting the sliding hatch. 

Sharlee smoked a pipe and was the 
picture of a French salt, the old wolf of 
the sea, especially when he crossed his 
arms and squinted in the directions of 
the four winds. Unfortunately, he was 
a landlocked mariner who liked to sit 
on a ship tied to the dock. He contem- 
plated the sea and sky, and when the 
heaven was purest azure blue without 
a cloud and I suggested going out, he 
would shake his head. He had a way of 
heaving up his small belly, not with his 
hands, but with his inner arms. He 
would remove the pipe from a gap 
caused by several missing teeth, and 
say, “Non, Monsieur—I! cannot let 
you go out.” 

“But look at the sky, Sharlee!”’ 

“Oui, oui, oui—look at the sky. Let 
me tell you something—it is just when 
the sky looks like that, Monsieur, that 
the worst happens. Look, come with 
me and look at the water. I will tell you, 
Monsieur, the Sea, she is a Grande 
Dame; the Wind, however, is the King 
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you a copy of our new 4 
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f Trojan Boats, includ 
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he 1961 TROJAN line of cruisers, sport 
{fishermen and runabouts 
{22 models 
4 and 6 sleepers @ inboard and out 
board @ lapstrake or smooth.hulls ® 
single and twin screw power options © 
Wide variety of cabin arrangements and 
appointm 
architects 
of superior materials 






tops them all 


from 15 to 33 feet @ 2 


ents © designed by naval 


and painstakingly constructed 


TROJAN BOAT COMPANY e LANCASTER 2, PENNA. 


A Past Full Of Progress 





A Future Full Of Promise 
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BEAM 


The Worlds Finest Bourbon 
since 1795 
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(Green label) Charcoal fil- 
tered, 6 years old, (90 
proof) sour mash bourbon 
with an unique good taste 


BOTTLE Rare 


bottling of Kentucky 
Straight bourbon 8 
or 10 years old, (86.8 
proof) with built-in 
pourer. 













In the world of 1795, Jacob Beam traveled to Kentucky where he created the 
original Beam Formula and dedicated himself to the making of the world’s finest 
bourbon. Today, as for 166 years, the 5th and 6th generation of the Beam Family 
continue to make Beam Bourbon under the same formula with the same purpose 
—The World’s Finest Bourbon. That is why only Beam tastes like Beam; only 
Beam tastes so good. That is why Beam Bourbon is always Worthy of 
your Trust. (Jim Beam 86 Proof) 


WORTHY OF DIT TRUST 


od MI IBJEAMI 


©1961 JAMES B. BEAM DISTILLING CO. 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKIES DISTILLED AND BOTTLED BY THE JAMES B. BEAM DISTILLING CO., CLERMONT, BEAM, KENTUCKY 























They installed themselves on board }hand, < 
doing everything soundlessly; apparentl|eeryth 
they had been together a long time for} must hi 
never was an order issued. Silently, they} [lool 
pulled in the gangplank, started the engine docked 
cast off the lines, moved away from thelgtall th 
dock, their noble faces turned toward the} harbor. 
lighthouse, toward Monte Carlo, toward the pale 
Italy. The icebox door opened and closed] ge only 
quietly several times, and wonderfil sowing 
aromas filled the air. The captain, cap inftime Al; 


And so, one day at the Antibes railroad 
station, two men alighted; one looked like 
the Apollo de Belvedere, the other—the 
noblest Italian I have seen—looked like 
Garibaldi. They had two duffel bags and a 
guitar and they walked softly with incred- 
ible elegance. The captain said he had 
brought his assistant along for, from the 
description of the boat and the voyages, 
two seemed needed; but I was assured 
that I would never be sorry. 


I looked forward to spring and the first 
cruise. But I still needed a skipper willing 
to go to sea. 

I wrote a friend in Naples who was once 
in the Italian navy and asked if he could 
recommend a sailor. He answered that he 
had the very man for me, and by good for- 
tune he was free for the coming season. He 
knew the sea, sails, motors; he cooked the 
most wonderful spaghetti and played the 


and he whips the Grande Dame around 
as if she were a harlot—and she gets 
into a fury. There, look, you see—at 
Point de la Garoupe—how the water 
changes from green to deep blue and to 
almost black. That is what we call a 
running sea and I don’t like it.” 

On that running sea there were sev- 
eral pedalos, on which people propelled 
themselves with their feet. 


“Look, Sharlee—those people out 
there playing with pedalos ——” 

“Yes, yes—I see.” 

“Well?” 

“Do you want me to tell you a story? 
One day, just like this one, sunshine, 
running sea, I took out a boat. A run- 
ning sea can be caused by wind, by a 
disturbance from the Golfe du Lion 
or the Golfe de Genoa, there is no 
warning—suddenly there are white- 
caps near the Island of Ste. Marguerite. 
I see a small boat in trouble. I come to 
its aid, but it is empty. I see a man in 
the water, he swims towards land, I 
think he will make it. Suddenly a wave 
dashes him against the rocks and I see 
a hand—reaching out of the water. 
When I get there it is too late. That 
hand, Monsieur, I will never forget.” 

Luckily, for these captains there are 
owners who also hate to leave port, 
but I am not one of them. So when 
Sharlee said once too often, “*Monsieur, 
I cannot let you drown yourself,” we 
parted company. With some regret, I 
must say, and in friendship. 

Came the second captain, on August 
seventeenth. He was a man of action. 
He went into the cabin, cranked the 
motor, listened and said, “Aha. Le 
moteur wants adjustment. Listen—hear 
that clac, clac, clac? Allow me to tell 
you why marine tragedies occur; at the 
critical Moment /e moteur—she’ fails. 
Now this is a stout boat. When I have 
adjusted /e moteur she will go any- 
where. Monsieur can rest assured.” 

*‘What would that cost?” 

‘Monsieur pays me as a captain and 
my time is his for twelve hours a day. 
One hundred sixty dollars a month in 
summer and one hundred dollars in 
winter. In the winter months I will redo 
the entire wiring and the plumbing.” 

Next day the boat was filled with 
pieces of machinery, grease and tools. 
The new captain was not there. He had 
dismantled the motor and taken parts 
of it home to clean them. Then he would 
rebuild the engine. He also said that 
for our long voyages he must install a 
new fuel tank. 

The boat was ready to go to sea by 
September fifteenth. Unfortunately, I 
had to leave for America several days 
before that. The mechanical captain 
found another job. 

Before I sailed, the Arche de Noé was 
designated as an American boat and I, 
as a member of the Yacht Club of 
France, was her captain—empowered 
to baptize babies, perform marriages 
and burial services on board. I also 
could order people to abandon ship, or 
put them in irons. But I couldn’t get the 
Arche de Noé out of Antibes Harbor. 

I spent the winter reading manuals, 
studying the Mediterranean’s tides, 
buying charts and learning navigation. 


guitar. When did I want him? 








Why the 
Scallop Shells 


in Dali's 
famous 
painting: 


Salvador Dali’s Santiago El Grande, Beaverbrook 
Art Gallery in Fredericton, N. B., Canada. ® 


@ Look closely at this monumental painting of St. 
James, at the Beaverbrook Gallery in Fredericton. 
On the chest of the Apostle’s charger you see a 
scallop shell. In fact, the symbolic heavens sur- 
rounding the Saint are studded with shells. 

In embellishing his painting with scallop shells, 
Salvador Dali let history and tradition guide his 
brush. For St. James is often depicted wearing the 
scallop shell. And this same emblem, the scallop, 
became the badge of pilgrims journeying to the 
Apostle’s shrine in Compostela, Spain. 

As a symbol of the pilgrimage or voyage or 
quest, the shell can be traced back to earliest 
times. It was identified with Venus, born of the 
sea. It was the badge of Crusaders to the Holy 
Land—symbol of their quest. 

And today, as the name and trademark of the 
Shell Companies, the scallop shell remains a sym- 
bol of the quest. 

Under the sign of the shell, thousands of men 
are searching for oil in the world’s most difficult 
places—from dense jungles to the floor of the sea. 

Under the same sign, hundreds of other Shell 
workers continue the quest in Shell laboratories 
as they search for new and better products from 
petroleum. The result may be a new highway sur- 
face, a new plastic, new chemicals to help farmers 
increase the world’s food supply—and always finer 
and finer gasolines and motor oils for your 
automobile. 

When you see the sign of the Shell, think of it 
as the symbol of the quest for new ideas, new 
products, and new ways to serve you. The Shell 
Companies: Shell Oil Company; Shell Chemical 
Company; Shell Pipe Line Corporation; Shell 
Development Company; Shell Oil Company of 
Canada, Ltd. 


SIGN OF A BETTER FUTURE FOR YOU 





n board}hand, asked my drinking habits, hearing 
pparenth} werything I said the first time although he 
time for} must have been in his seventies. 
ntly, they} Ilooked with relief at where we had been 
he engine, docked so long, and as the sun set I waved 
from the}atall the familiar salts hanging around the 
oward the} harbor. Slowly the white lighthouse turned 
O, toward] the pale rose sheen of evening. Colors you 
ind closedjge only along water—deep purples and 
wonderful} sowing carmines—sank from the Mari- 
in, cap inftime Alps into the sea; the beacon of the 








Cap d’Antibes lighthouse became a white 
plume sweeping the Mediterranean. We 
were on our way at last. 

I smiled. “How far tonight?” 

“To Italy, if you please, Signore,” said 
the captain. Then dinner was served. Light 
faded, the mate went below. Presently I 
heard his soft voice and the guitar. How 
often had I thought it folly—buying this 
boat. And now—how glad I was. Dear 
Old Lady, dear Arche de Noé. 


abr 


A good wind pushed us along. We 
passed Cap Ferrat, Beaulieu, Eze, Monte 
Carlo and Menton. The mate came aft and 
hoisted a small Italian flag for we were 
entering the waters of San Remo. I had 
started on the long voyage. 


I have never understood the reason 
for the change. During the next days a 
rapid deterioration took place in my 
two men. The noblesse left their faces; 
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they stopped shaving. They frequently 
vanished, walking away in their ele- 
gant, floating fashion, to stagger back 
late at night and rummage noisily in 
the icebox. The gas and oil purchases 
doubled, something was always 
needed—rope, black paint, white paint, 
brushes, tools. They begged for money 
constantly—for food, drink, cigarettes, 
advances on salary. 

At Savona, a port where repairs are 
made, they reported propeller trouble 
and advised the boat be hauled. They 
made arrangements and said the price 
would be 200,000 lire. The boat had 
been hauled in France, and it cost 35,- 
000 francs, including painting the 
bottom. Marine work was supposed 
to be cheaper in Italy. 

I went to the shipyard where the 
owner agreed to pull the boat, scrape 
it and paint it, for 35,000 lire. I also 
had the propeller examined; nothing 
was wrong with it. When I confronted 
the crew with this information, they 
mumbled among themselves in Italian, 
saying that they had fallen on a very 
bad padrone. They consoled themselves 
in a bar. When they sobered up, we 
proceeded towards Portofino. 

We sailed into Genoa where I called 
my Italian friend in Naples and told 
him about my bandits. He said they had 
served him many years and never stolen 
a thing. “I used to kick them around,” 
he said. ““Maybe you treat them too 
well. By the way, what flag do you sail 
under?” 

“American.” 

“Oh—no wonder. I advise you to fire 
them. If you don’t, they will take your 
eyes Out and eat you.” 

They started wailing that the season 
had advanced and they would be with- 
out work all summer. After an hour’s 
dispute, we came to an agreement. I 
gave them two months’ pay and trans- 
portation home. Carrying their duffel 
bags, they walked off the ship as softly 
as they had come. ‘ 

People and animals have moods, and 
so do boats. The icebox was empty, 
the forecastle dirty, the dinghy needed 
bailing. I sat gloomily on deck and 
asked myself why I had ever got into 
this mess. The best thing would be to 
sell the old tub to the first fool to come 
along—for anything—and forget it. 

In desperation I called Captain 
Richardson in Cap d’Antibes. By 
happy coincidence the right man was 
available. “A captain who is perfect 
for you,” he said. “A Yugoslav, but a 
French citizen with a French tempera- 
ment. Ready to go at a moment’s 
notice, and his mate is his father.” 

At last, two honest, simple people 
came aboard and said: “Bon jour, 
Monsieur.”’ The boat was in order 
quickly, gas and oil came on board, 
also water. Renne started the motor, 
listened to it a moment, examined the 
sails and said he was ready to go. 

We passed San Fruttuoso and sailed 
into the harbor of Portofino. Renne 
proceeded across the harbor and gave 
the command: “ Mouille, Papa.’ Mouille 
means wet and is sailor lingo for drop 
the anchor. Renne is a careful captain; 
he gives the anchor plenty of play. 
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When the hook was dropped, he reversed 
the engine and went to the opposite side of 
the harbor where small boats dock. I had 
recovered from my black mood. These 
seemed to be the boatmen I had been wait- 
ing for. It was homey again to sit in the 
cabin or aft in the cockpit, cool, comfort- 
able and snug. The Neapolitans had not 
disturbed my floating office or my type- 
writer, papers, paints or brushes. I did 
some painting. Papa went ashore and re- 


Make believe your watch is set to 10 p.m. by 
the Honolulu airport clock. “Aloha ...welcome } 


aboard South Pacific Airlines to Tahiti!” 
Settle back in incomparable luxury: rich, 
South Seas decor, the deep comfort of 


turned carrying a net filled with food and 
red wine. All was fine. Good thing I bought 
this boat, I reflected; from now on it 
would be a joy. 


Portofino is the loveliest port in Italy. It 
is a treasure box of beautiful things, every- 
thing needed for perfection. Hills, fisher- 
men’s homes, castle, gay church, old hotels, 
boats in a small harbor shaped like a cof- 
fee cup with its entrance where the handle 


is, pointing toward Rapallo. All is har- 
mony, with no modern structure to distract 
your eye. 

The day I was enjoying all this, everyone 
was busy making it more beautiful, outlin- 
ing every building with garlands of electric 
lights that, at night, would form luminous 
golden lines on a blackboard. Carts of fire- 
works were coming into town and people 
were dressed in their best, for this was the 
feast of San Giorgio, a highlight of the 


Your spirits soar in the atmosphere of true 
Polynesian hospitality. You doze, perhaps to 
a gegee dream of carefree adventure ahead ...a 
iN TAH iTi morning sun awakens you as you near a 

jade-rimmed tropic isle. “Iaorana.. . 
welcome to timeless Tahiti!” With jet 


two-abreast seating throughout. Want 
anything? Never mind the hour — just 
ring. Here’s one of your gracious hostesses; instead of 
the gay print uniform she wore at flight time, now it’s a 
lovely Tahitian pareu and a fragrant flower in her hair. 


TOMORROW connections from the Mainland, we offer 


you the perfect way between U.S.A. and Tahiti . . . with 
experienced air travelers it’s the only way. Ask your 
travel agent about AMERICA’S SKYWAY TO POLYNESIA! 


SOUTH PACIFIC AIRLINES 


year. The smallest boat wore a ney 
coat of paint, and all of them weg 
bright with flags. 

An important man in Portofino is th 
captain of the port, the Maresciallg 
Sleeves stiff with gold braid, he stand 
about four-and-a-half feet tall, com 
pensating for his height with a fo 
dable hat, also braided, about a fog 
high. He usually stands on somethings 
an old anchor or an overturned roy 
boat. On the day of the San Giorgi 
Fiesta there is much work for him. Hi 
dreds of yachts come to the festivg 
many to race in the regatta. [s 

Captains strive to outdo each othe 
in the splendor of their uniforms ang 
the spit-and-polish of their vesselgm 
ranged along the shore, their ganglia 
planks ready to welcome guests forage 
cocktail and dinner parties. Towar 
noon there arrived a yacht so large thal 
I thought it was the Christina, own 
by Onassis, but we soon read its na 
Shiraga. The Maresciallo was in an 
shell-sized boat and, with a megaphe 
and much skill, he placed the newco 
between two other luxury yachts, 
crane lowered a speedboat over f 
Shiraga’s side, also a ramp down whid 
a small car rolled. Then the owner, 
sparkling white, descended with a bea 
ful woman on his arm. 

“Who is that?” asked a bystandé 

“Signor Enrico Piaggio,” said 
other, “the industrialist. Very rie 

So now it can start. The sky’s b 
liance deepens to six-o’clock blue, 
church bells start their concert. 
whisky at a floating bar called La Gri 
is watered and pale, but everything é 
is satiated in Italian color like thei 
side of melons, the skins of lemons 
eggplants—all like fresh paint—violé 
and filled with life. 

The sky has darkened to lapis a 
and is framed in gilded clouds. 
harbor is surrounded by a verdant sere 
of hills on which are vineyards, towe 
castles, a yellow church, trees and fig 
ers in neat arrangements and in col 
like a tapestry. There is somethil 
about fireworks that is like Italy’s 
ardent music, and here and there 
den bombardments burst, each setti 
up a series of echoes. Clusters of mull? 
colored stars rise, explode, blot out the 
true stars and rain down—and all this 
is reflected in the water. 

Statues of San Giorgio and the 
Madonna, carried down by a proces 
sion, watch this celebration. The alis 
and oh’s of the onlookers mix wilh 
the rattle and crash of explosions. Fi 
nally there is a pause, the strong light 
fade and the fishing village is itsel 
again. People look as if they have 
truffles for heads, and everyone stul 
bles about in absolute blackness. Thet 
it starts again. Fires streak through the 
vineyards and immense fountains spi) 
showers of stars over the hillsides, a™ 
though everything is beautiful, at las 
you have a stiff neck from looking Up; 
ward. The last composition of heat 
enly light—a bouquet of immens 
roses—bursts, glows and dies. 

The change after the firew orks is fa 
tastic. The Italian night sky reappeass 

Continued on Page Ile 
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GOLDEN GATE BRIDGE, SAN FRANCISCO 


American ingenuity created the largest suspension bridge in the world 
American skill created the world’s finest tasting whiskey! 


Unsurpassed skill, the masterful blending of America’s greatest 
whiskies and spirits, gives today’s Lord Calvert the rare combi- 
nation of delicate yet definite lightness...a soft mellowness never 


before achieved... truly superior flavor. The American Quality 


of Greatness is in every drop. Our pride is in every bottle. 


Lorp CALVERT 


86 PROOF, 35% STRAIGHT WHISKIES 6 YEARS OR MORE OLD, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, CALVERT DIST. CO., N.Y.C. 


Lord Calvert salutes the engineers 
of America, whose skill and crea- 
tive ability personify The American 
Quality of Greatness. 
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AFTER DINNER... 
CHARM YOUR GUESTS WITH 
VER@DY CHEERING 
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Denmark’s Liqueur Delight Since 1818 


FREE DANISH RECIPE BOOKLET, BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED 
Write Dept. H-2, SchenleyimportCo.,350 Fifth Ave.,N.Y.1,N.Y. 


, Set’ n be Damned’ 


...or fill your days with outdoor fun 


“Set ’n be Damned” is a Bahamian saying going back 
to pirate days. It means a relaxed state of mind, yours to 
enjoy at this 2,000-acre “British Isle” resort. You can be as lazy 

or active—day or night — as you wish... finest deep sea 
fishing...golf for players in any handicap...native calypso 
dancing...immense pool...complete yacht marina. ..duty-free 
bargain shopping...a round-the-clock program of planned 
activities for every member of the family...enchanting 

native village sightseeing —an entire islandful of family fun! 
Only 20 air minutes (55 miles) from Palm Beach, 

40 minutes from Miami. Private yacht service available. 


Only ° r 4 daily per person, two in a room. 


GRAND BAHAMA HOTEL 


WEST END, GRAND BAHAMA ISLAND, BAHAMAS 
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See your Travel Agent or | GRAND BAHAMA HOTEL 
FOR FREE INFORMATION & U.S. Information Office, Dept. BB 
PACKET write 1522 Fulton National Bank Bidg., Atlanta 3, Ga. 
U. S. Information Office, ! 
Dept. BB, 1522 Fulton | 
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looking as if it had been sprayed with 
luminous ink, and the stars and the 
moon shine down on the paint-box col- 
ors of the houses. 

Facing the piazza, which overlooks 
the harbor, is a worthwhile hotel—the 
Albergo Nazionale. It has a large ter- 
race on which were many tables, the 
largest reserved for Signor Piaggio, of 
the magnificent Shiraga. He arrived 
with a group of friends, smiling, the 
most jovial of hosts. All the cafés, 
bars and gardens were alive with happy, 
dancing people. It was a very gay eve- 
ning, and the regatta, next day, prom- 
ised to be still more gay. 

I got up early. The Arche de Noé was 
shining, her decks scrubbed, her flags 
flying. Renne started the motor and 
asked his father to lift the anchor. We 
started past the bows of the big yachts, 
toward the anchor, but there was some 
difficulty and Renne backed up. We 
tried again to go forward; we went left; 
we went right; but we could not lift the 
anchor. Renne decided that it might be 
easier after some of the big boats left; 
we went back to our berth. 

About eight o’clock the big boats 
began to stir. At nine, the Shiraga was 
ready to go. Its immense cranes lifted 
the gangway aboard, then the motor- 
boat. The captain in full dress, with a 
gold-crested cap visor, issued orders. 
The anchor chain moved through the 
hawsehole as a sailor stood by with a 
hose, washing the chain free of mud. It 
was big enough to hold an ocean liner. 
Suddenly the chain stopped. The gold- 
braided captain gave another order and 
the crane, straining, lifted something 
out of the water that looked as if some- 
one had been knitting a cablestitch 
sweater of chains. 

A black-hulled four-master with a 
British flag and another large ship tried 
to move. But both were unable to lift 
anchor; it became clear that all their 
anchor chains were entangled. 

I rowed out to watch the confusion. 
Luckily, I had not painted the name of 
my boat on the dinghy. The little 
Maresciallo came up in his nutshell and 
gave commands through a megaphone. 
The captain of the Shiraga answered 
through an electric speaking horn. Oth- 
ers began shouting and finally someone 
screamed in Italian: “That dirty old 
boat there—the black one with the 
French name—that one is responsible 
for the whole mess.” 

The Maresciallo rowed over and ques- 
tioned Renne, who has a temper, and 
immediately there was an argument. It 
was ten now and Signor Piaggio ap- 
peared on the bridge beside his cap- 
tain. He announced that he would tele- 
phone to Genoa for frogmen to untan- 
gle the mess. The Maresciallo ordered 
the Arche de Noé to proceed to the cen- 
ter of things. Sailors from various ships 
were diving to try to undo the knots of 
iron; they came up shaking their heads. 

The crane lowered Signor Piaggio’s 
tender and Signor Piaggio and his cap- 
tain were taken to the Arche de Noé, 
where they pleaded with Renne, but he 
shook his head, scowled and said, 
**Non, certainement non.” 


At one o’clock the frogmen from 
Genoa arrived, donned their gear and 
descended. 

Out in the beautiful bay of Santa 
Margherita the regatta had long since 
started, the sails were over near Ra- 
pallo. Renne stood with folded arms on 
the deck of the Arche de Noé and called 
the captain of the Shiraga the same 
names he was called, insulting his Ital- 
ian parentage. The Maresciallo, stand- 
ing his full four-and-a-half feet in his 
nutshell, called, “I shall blackball that 
dirty little French boat in every harbor 
of Italy.” 

By now I was sitting on the dock 
watching the frogmen; a man ap- 
proached and I smiled. He was red in 
the face-and he said, “I’m glad you az 
enjoying all this. You are lucky—you 
don’t own a boat.” 

I said that I did. 

“Well, how can you sit here and 
smile?” He looked at me carefully and 
said, “‘We have met before.” 

I said, ““Yes, at lunch in Eze-sur-Mer, 
at a villa called Fal d’Eze. You are 
Enrico Piaggio ——” 

“And you are some kind of writer?” 

“yes.” 

“This delay, caused by that dirty lit- 
tle French boat and its crazy captain is 
costing me a fortune. I offered that 
captain anything to cut his chain, but 
he said, ‘A French captain never cuts 
his chain or looses his anchor.’ ”’ 

I said I thought the position taken by 
the French captain was admirable. 

“Of course, this makes a very amus- 
ing story for you,” said Signor Piaggio. 
“By the way, you are interested in food, 
if I remember correctly. There is a good 
restaurant right here. Will you join me 
at lunch?” 

The restaurant is called Pitosforo, 
and it is very good in all its departments 
and has a lovely view of the harbor. We 
were joined by an elderly, distinguished 
gentleman who was a cardinal. 

“Go on—eat,” said Signor Piaggio, 
“but please excuse me. I have no appe- 
tite. Everything is ruined on account of 
that dirty old tub.” 

The Maresciallo had summoned the 
skippers of all the boats, an engineer 
and a salvage expert, and with a drip- 
ping frogman they came into the res- 
taurant. The engineer had made a har- 
bor chart on which the positions of the 
various yachts were indicated, their an- 
chor chains and their times of arrival. 
He announced his plan: “When the wa- 
ter clears, the Shiraga, which arrived 
last, will move to mid-harbor; then the 
Arche de Noé advances to here and the 
Shiraga backs up, and she is free to go 
to sea. Then, the Delfino starts and goes 
to starboard and the San Giorgio moves 
here. And so on, boat after boat, in 
order, as each anchor chain clears.” 

“I hope it works,” said a waiter. 

“Of course it will work,” said the 
engineer ; “a diver with a telephone will 
direct it from below, I myself from 
above.” He rolled up his plan and left. 

The headwaiter told Signor Piaggi? 
that thc divers and the engineers wert 
hungry. “Of course, of course, feed 
them. Give them anything they want. 

Continued on Page 118 
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luggage-light, has quality features found in no other Tv set. Wireless Super 
Son-R’ not only turns the Tv on, changes channels and adjusts the volume 
from across the room—it also turns the Tv completely off. Unlike other 
remote controls, no tubes are left burning inside the set! Yet a miracle control 
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Continued from Page 116 
What's the difference?” said the great in- 
dustrialist. “My weekend is ruined any- 
way. Every hour of this costs me millions 
of lire.” 

The cardinal folded his hands and, 
pointing to Piaggio, who was leaning 
over the terrace, shouting orders, said to 


me, “He can easily afford it. He invented 
the Vespa.” 

When Piaggio came back I said, “You 
invented the Vespa?” 

“Yes, I did. I got the idea like this one 
day.” He snapped his fingers. 

The cardinal said, “He brought happi- 
ness to millions of people.” 


“And made millions miserable,” I said. 
“Is it true that the Americans dumped 
tons of nuts and bolts after the war, and 
that you bought this junk for a song and 
made the Vespa?” 

Signor Piaggio stabbed his fork at me. 
“That was funny once, like jokes about 
the Ford, but it doesn’t amuse me 


any more. Waiter, some Parmesano, 
please, and open the bottle.” 

The cardinal stuck his napkin in his col- 
lar and said, “*Don’t you like the Vespa?” 

“No,” I said, “I think there should be 
an Open season on Vespas when anyone 
can shoot them. I loved Rome before the 
Vespa came. Since it appeared, I cannot 


These colorful characters represent onlj 
a part of the multitude of ‘‘things ty 
see’ in North Carolina. You'll fin 
them from the Outer Banks to th 
Great Smokies; in waterside and moun. 
tainside theaters, across the Piedmoni 
and on mile-high peaks. Already seen 
by millions, they are winning nev 
audiences season after season. 


1. The Mountain Folk Festival and Youth Jambo 
ree at Asheville and Singing on the Mountain 
are top events in a state famous for its native 
music and folk dances. They draw enthusi- 
astic participants as well as spectators. 
Old Salem, reviving picturesque Moravian 
costumes and customs, and beautiful Tryon 
Palace at New Bern are two of North Caro 
lina’s important restorations. They attract 
visitors in all seasons. 

. “Unto These Hills”, drama and dances of the 
Cherokees, will open its twelfth season in 
July, with Indians from Qualla Reservation 
among its actors. 

From the Azalea Festival at Wilmington, 
North Carolina's flower parade moves west 
to its climax of flame azalea, laurel and rho 
dodendron massed on the highest mountains 
of Eastern America. 

The Outer Banks Pirate Jamboree with its 
friendly buccaneers and big fish fry at Cape 
Hatteras opens spring activity on North Cato 
lina's popular fishing and vacation coast. 

. “Horn In The West" at Boone, just off th 
Blue Ridge Parkway in the Daniel Boone 
country, is the drama of pioneers who danced 
to hoedown tunes and fought for freedom# 
Kings Mountain. 

. "The Lost Colony” on Roanoke Island, Pai 
Green's play based on America's first mf 
tery, opened in 1937. It holds the record fo 
the longest run among American outdo 
dramas. 

- North Carolina's world-leading tobacco 
dustry attracts thousands of visitors on guide? 
tours of its factories. The auctioneer's chat! 
and his golden leaf charm travelers at mart! 
time. 


Department of Conservation and Develop 
ment, Room V-316, Raleigh, North Carolin 


Please send my copy of ‘‘Variety 
Vacationland” 
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sleep there. One reason I bought a 
boat was to get away from Vespas.” 

“Oh, you own a boat?” 

“Yes, Signor Piaggio, I own that 
dirty little French boat there—the Arche 
de Noé.” 

“He is joking,” said Piaggio to the 
cardinal. 

“No, he is not,” said the cardinal. 
“Waiter, bring some cheese and salad, 
and some fruit—some cherries.” 


There is something heart-warmingly 
sentimental about Italians. 

That evening as I sat on my boat, 
Signor Piaggio appeared with the car- 
dinal, smiled a disarming Italian good 
evening and said he was sorry he had 
insulted my boat. He asked permission 
to come aboard, and he put his arms 
around me. I apologized for my re- 
marks about the Vespa, and he invited 
me to dinner on the Shiraga. 

Everything was excellent—the butler, 
the white carpets, air conditioning, and 
the first good Martini I had tasted since 
the Neapolitan bandits had drained 
my cellar. A very fine dinner and inter- 
esting conversation. The cardinal had a 
tremendous store of stories so good 
that when he came to the point his eyes 
watered and he could barely speak from 
laughing. 

Enrico Piaggio was equally entertain- 
ing. He had on board, he said, a new 
invention, not a Vespa—he laughed— 
but something to ride on the water—a 
new concept, propelled by jet. ““Tomor- 
row, dear friend, before we undo the 
chains, I will let you try it out.” 

After dinner he accompanied me to 
my boat, with many wishes for a good 
night. “Caro,” he said, “sleep well. 
Adios.’ And to the Arche de Noé, he 
said, “Dear old boat, forgive me for 
calling you names.” 

I went aboard the Shiraga next day. 
Piaggio was up and offered me a cup of 
espresso. Then the crane lifted a small 
plastic hull into the water. It was no 
larger than the Maresciallo’s nutshell. 
Ithad no obvious motor and no pro- 
feller. It had a comfortable seat, a 
steering wheel and simple controls. 
Enrico asked his engineer, “Is it ready?” 
Then, “Now, it’s very easy, Ludovico. I 
show you—you push this button, that 
slarts it; you steer just like a car. The 
accelerator is that pedal there—step on 
tand head straight out to sea. It makes 
alittle noise, like the Vespa—ha-ha!” 

I sat down in the boat, pushed the 
button and touched the pedal. With a 
toar I shot out of the harbor as sheets 
of water rose to left and right like the 
fountains of Versailles. It bucked like a 
wild horse and the surface of the sea 
seemed made of cement. I headed for 
Rapallo, Chiavari, Corsica, Genoa. I 
have never traveled so fast in my life. I 
Was too paralyzed with fear to take my 
foot off the accelerator. Finally I lifted 
my foot, and the boat jerked to a stop 
and was almost swamped in its own 
wake, Gingerly, I started it again—it 
had Only one speed, racing speed—but 
I managed to turn back to Portofino, 
Where I almost hit the Shiraga. 

“Bravo, Ludovico,” cried Enrico 
Piaggio from his deck. I was unable to 


reply. Renne rowed our dinghy over 
and picked me up. The crane lifted the 
jetboat out of the water. Signor Piaggio 
waved and the Shiraga moved serenely 
out of the harbor of Portofino. 

‘*‘Monsieur,” Renne said, “‘we are 
ready.” 

“How long will it take us to go to 
Livorno?” I asked. 

“Livorno? Oh, no, Monsieur, I am 
sorry, but I have had enough of Italy. 
My father and I, we will take you any- 
where in French water, or anywhere 
else for that matter—except Italy. Merci 
beaucoup.” 

So I said, “I am sorry, but I want to 
go along the coast of Italy—I will pay 
you extra.” 

*‘Non, Monsieur, we will return to 
France—no bad feelings, but we don’t 
like it here.” 

So I lost another crew and the Arche 
de Noé lay once more abandoned, in 
Portofino. Renne and his father came 
to the Hotel Nazionale and we had a 
drink together and, carrying their duffel 
bags, they went off. 

The manager of the hotel, who had 
witnessed the day’s goings on, said, 
“You need a captain, Signore?” 

I said, “Yes.” 

“Well, I have a nephew of mine, who 
lives in Chiavari, a very nice boy who 
has just graduated from the Naval 
Academy with honors. It is his vaca- 
tion, he is looking for a job and I can 
vouch for him. I will telephone him.” 

Two hours later a tall, thin, decent- 
looking boy named Toni appeared. He 
said he would like the job. “I don’t 
know very much,” he said, “that is, 
I know the theories I learned in school, 
but nothing practical.” 

Standing behind him the manager of 
the Nazionale said, ‘‘He is too modest. 
He knows a lot.” 

We walked to where the boat was 
docked and the uncle said to Toni, 
“Now, you know your duties—you 
wash the dishes, wash the deck, keep 
everything clean—you understand?” 

“Yes,” said Toni, vaguely. 

“He got the highest marks,” said the 
uncle. 

I said, “Toni, do you know about 
motors?” 

“Not much,” Toni said, “that is, I 
know how they’re constructed, but I 
have never run one.” 

“How about sails?” 

“OR, 10." 

The owner of the hotel said, ““Cretino, 
what is the matter with you? What do 
you study in school for four years with 
your papa paying, and still you know 
nothing?” 

Toni said, ‘““Excuse me.” 

**He is too modest,” said the hotelier. 

I said, ‘*Well, all the others said they 
knew everything. Maybe together we 
can work it.” 

“Maybe,” said Toni. He had the 
face of a saint; and his feet were so 
close together that he looked like a 
tall bird standing on one foot. 

The uncle said, “Let’s go back to 
the hotel. Tomorrow I get Gino, the 
mechanic, to show him the motor, and 
then in the afternoon Renato can show 
him about the sails.” 


From the hotel terrace Arche de Noé 


looked lonely. She was now the only small 
boat along the quay. I said to Toni, “Are 
you hungry?” 


He said, “Excuse me, yes.” So we or- 


dered. He pointed across the water and 
said: “That is where I come from—Chia- 
vari. Have you ever been in Chiavari?” 


I said I had almost been there in the 


demon boat of Signor Piaggio, and | told 
him the story. 


“That was a very bad joke,” Toni said; 
“you could have been killed.”’ He had rid- 
den over on his motorbike. “I have to go 
back to mamma to get the stars.” 

“The stars?” 

“The book with the stars—which one 
uses for navigating.” 

I asked what salary he had in mind. 

“Oh, anything you want to pay.” 

“You will not be sorry,” said the hotel 
manager, “he is timid but a very good boy.” 
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While we were eating I received a tele- 
gram saying I had to be in Rome the next 
day, so I told Toni to spend the few days 
getting acquainted with the boat. 

“Signore, excuse,” Toni said, “but I 
have a plan. Tomorrow I will understand 
the boat completely. Instead of you coming 
back here, | follow you along the coast. 
Now it would be better if I were not 
alone—I have a friend who also has his 
vacation, and he wants to come along— 


for nothing. He is a cook—his name is 
Giulio.” 

I said, “Get your friend.” 

When Toni returned he was loaded with 
books, map case and navigation instru- 
ments. He said, “Be not worried, for I have 
studied all this. Here are my notes and 
sketches of motors, and manuals and tide 
tables.”’ He opened a book of handwritten 
notes and sketches. “This is the car- 
buratore, the motor, all the details.” 


Then he presented a youth who also 
looked like a student for the priesthood, 
blond, tall, thin, pure, with a kind, in- 
telligent face. 

After the experience with the French 
bandits and the Neapolitan crooks it was 
refreshing to have a decent young skipper 
you could trust. Toni picked up his books, 
his chart case and navigation instruments, 
and with an elegant gesture he bowed, 
turned and left. 
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I was smoking a cigar in the hotel 
bar when Toni returned. “Signore, ey. 
cuse,” he said. ‘“‘When our friend 
heard of the trip they asked if the 
could come too, so I said I would asi 
the Signor. One of the boys has done 
work on motors and another was q 
sailor. They all are on vacation nov 
and they don’t want to be paid. Cap 
they come?” 

So I said of course they could. 

“Thank you very much, Signore.” 


The sound of the motor of the Arche 
de Noé awoke me. I looked at my 
watch: it was 3 A.M. I went out on the 
balcony of my room and saw the black 
hull move away from the dock and 
turn toward the mouth of the harbor, 
The dinghy followed. I saw two boys 
raising the sails. I said to myself how 
wonderful it would be to be on board 
with these young people. | watched 
until the stern passed from view beyond 
the tall houses that flank the harbor, 

There is nothing so absolute as the 
departure of a boat. After breakfast 
I went down to the dock where she 
had been tied up. There was a sad, 
empty space now. 

] took the train to Rome and went 
to a small hotel outside the city near 
Castel Gandolfo. It was called the 
Villa Fiorio; it was hidden in quiet 
hills, had a swimming pool, reasonable 
prices, friendly service, and a kitchen 
to which I sent my compliments. 

On my third day there, a porter sum- 
moned me with the imposing phrase: 
“The captain of your yacht, Signore, 
is on the phone from Livorno.” I hur- 
ried to the telephone. 

‘*Hello—Signore? This is Toni.” 

“Yes, Toni.” 

“Something terrible has happened- 
come quickly.” 

“Did you have a fire?” 

“No, Signore.” 

“Did the boat sink?” 

“No, Signore.” 

“Are you all right?” 

“Yes, we are all right.” 

““Well—what happened? Did the 
motor explode?” 

“No, Signore; it is difficult to tell. 
You better come.” 

“Tell me so I can get used to it.” 

“We had pirates.” 

That was certainly something I never 
expected. “And where are you now?’ 
“Livorno—at the Capitaneria.” 

“The boat is there?” 

“Yes, Signore.” 

“And the pirates?” 

“They are here too.” 

“But what happened? Do you mean 
pirates captured the boat?” 

“No, no, Signore, it is like this. The 
engine stop, we look why—no mort 
gas. We are twenty miles trom Livorno 
and we cannot use sails because thert 
is no wind. It is getting dark, we cannot 
anchor for the water is too deep. We 
are in a dangerous passage. So there 's 
a fishing boat and we ask him to to# 
us in. He does, and now he wants thré 
hundred thousand lire. So we said 
will not pay these pirati. Besides, ¥ 
don’t have the money. So he goes 

Continued on Page 12 
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the Maresciallo and makes a statement 
and we cannot leave until it’s settled. 
So please come quickly.” 

“T’ll come tomorrow morning.” 

Oh, that damned boat. What it has 
cost me in anguish, time, money. I 
hired a car. In four hours I covered the 
316 kilometers to Livorno, first going 
around Rome on a circle route that is 
called the Annulare because it annuls 
the trouble of going through the city. 
Livorno—Leghorn in English—is a 
beautiful city with a military air and 
a naval station and a beautiful port 
that was designed by Leonardo da 
Vinci. 

Between two rusty Italian men-of- 
war lying against a high embankment 
is the Arche de Noé. And—this is a 
curious thing—it speaks to me again, 
and | say, “Don’t worry, dear faithful 
Old Boat, I won’t abandon you.” 

Toni tells me the story again with 
hopeless gestures as the crew stands 
about him. 

“But how could you burn up two 
hundred liters of gas?” I ask, in dismay. 

“The tank is empty, Signore, there 
came no more gas.” 

‘But look—here is a valve and a pipe 
leading to a second tank holding a 
hundred gallons.” 

“I am sorry, Signore, nobody told 
me.” 

“It was my fault, I should have 
shown you. But didn’t you see those 
emergency cans?” 

“Yes, we found them, but we thought 
they were life preservers.’”” That was 
my fault, too, because I had covered 
them with canvas to keep them from 
rattling, and they did look like life 
preservers. 

“So now what do we have to do?” 
I asked. 

‘“‘Now we go to the Capitaneria and 
see the Maresciallo.” 

This is a good system. No matter 
how small, each port has a Capitaneria 
and a Maresciallo. The moment a ship 
arrives it reports there. And you can 
always locate a boat by inquiring at 
this point of registry. In Livorno the 
Capitaneria is large and imposing, with 
marble floors. It is all very regal, and 
you expect to find Vittorio Emanuele’s 
portrait hanging there. 

The Maresciallo looked at us without 
a sign of surprise, although the crew, 
I noticed, looked like pirates; none had 
any footwear except Toni who wore 
wooden boards with canvas straps. The 
barefoot ones had the biggest feet I 
have ever seen; they were like the flip- 
pers of frogmen. They were dressed in 
shredded khaki shorts and dirty, ragged 
undershirts. 

The Maresciallo, six feet tall, very 
distinguished, agreed that the fisher- 
men couldn’t claim anything like 30s,- 
000 lire for towing in the Arche de Noé. 
Toni had a book on conditions of 
rescue and he argued that under mari- 
time law the fishermen were obliged to 
help a boat in distress without any 
reward. 

The Maresciallo said it wasn’t quite 
that simple; the rescuers were entitled 
to some compensation, which he would 


determine. Then, after hearing all the 
details, he told Toni in a fatherly voice 
that it was a pity for such a nice boy to 
sit in the Naval Academy until his 
head bulged with knowledge and still 
not know enough to follow a pipe to 
a fuel tank. 

Then the Maresciallo decided that 
twenty-five dollars was a fair compen- 
sation to the fishermen. This was to be 
deposited with him, and he would see 
that they accepted it, and the Arche de 
Noé was released. 

I thanked the Maresciallo and he 
showed me into an antechamber with 
charts on the walls and asked me to 
wait a moment. He went back into the 
room and I heard him say sharply: 
““Now then, on the Arche de Noé there 
are four monkeys. By the Sacred Ma- 
donna how could a crew even of four 
apes be so stupid? Who is in charge?” 

Toni said he was. 

“You are the captain?” 

“No,” said Toni, “I am not even a 
sailor.” 

“But what are you then? All of you?” 

“Oh,” he said, “‘we are graduates of 
the Naval Academy. We just didn’t 
think.” 

The Maresciallo, an officer up from 
the ranks, called in a few other sea- 
faring men to show them what came 
out of the academy these days. “They 
didn’t think,” he repeated. ‘Well, why 
didn’t you smell for gas? Oh, get out 
of my office.” 

When we were out of the Capitaneria 
Toni said, ‘*Please forgive me, Signore, 
for what I have done. Take from my 
salary what you had to pay the bandits 
and I will feel better.” 

Back aboard the Arche de Noé, Toni 
produced the ship’s log. “Here is every- 
thing marked down,” he said. ““We left 
Portofino three days ago. The first day 
we made Viarregio, thesecond, Livorno, 
and now is the third. You gave me 
thirty thousand lire and | still have 
twenty thousand and the telephone call 
to Rome was expensive.” So the four 
of them lived on twenty dollars for 
three days. He added, “We have enough 
to reach Anzio.” 

The next day two of the boys went 
back to Chiavari, leaving Toni and 
one friend, Marco. We sailed down to 
Naples, to Ischia, Capri, Stromboli, 
around Sardinia and Corsica. There 
were no further incidents. All that is 
good about owning a boat was ours. 
When it came time to return to Antibes, 
we were in Ile Rousse, the most pic- 
turesque port of Corsica. 

On this part of the voyage we learned 
how well the port captain at Portofino 
had kept his word. Wherever westopped, 
we heard such remarks as: “Oh, yes— 
that dirty little French boat—Arche de 
Noé.”’ So I decided to change the name. 
Toni rummaged below and came up 
with a meager handful of brass letters. 


Arranging them as in a game of 


Scrabble, we found the only combina- 
tion that made sense: The Seadog. 


After studying the charts, I suggested 
that we go back by way of Bastia, to 
Portoferraio on the Island of Elba, 

Continued on Page 12. 
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Continued from Page 122 

and from there to Piombino, and then 
follow the Italian coast back to Antibes 
by way of Portofino, Genoa, Monte 
Carlo and Nice; the long, but safe way. 

Toni said, “No, no, Signore. Now 
that we know the boat, look—the ba- 
rometer is right and the meteorological 
service has announced that the next 
twenty-four hours will be calm from 
Toulon to Genoa. Why waste so much 
gas? At the least, we make five knots 
an hour, the distance is eighty-four sea 
miles, we will sail from here to Calvi and 
then directly to Nice. We will stand 
watches and be there safe and sound. 
Also, we inform the port here when 
we leave, and Nice when we expect to 
be there, so that a search will be made 
if we don’t come.” 

I hesitated. He went on, “Besides, 
wehaveemergency equipment—dinghy, 
life raft, rockets and so forth.” So 
finally I agreed. 

We departed from Calvi at 3 P.M. 
with a light breeze on a heading of 
320° en route to Nice. The sun slid 
behind the clouds at 8:45, the wind 
increased and at 9 p.m. the mountains 
of Corsica were still visible. By 9:30 
darkness set in and we were in a steel- 
blue sea disturbed with the first white- 
caps. Ten-foot waves suddenly grew to 
the length of the boat and a strong 
northwest wind made it very difficult 
to hold our course. At 10 P.M. a strong 
mistral set in and soon was blowing at 
what seemed like gale force. We low- 
ered the mainsail, left the jib up to 
steady us and started the engine. So 
we would mount the waves at the safest 
angle we abandoned 320° and held as 
close as possible to 290°. Then the wind 
rose so that we no longer could even 
look at the compass—we had to watch 
the sea and concentrate on not cap- 
sizing. The nerve-racking thing was 
that now we couldn’t see the water. 
We were in total darkness, the boat 
standing on its tail one second and 
diving under water the next. The engine 
raced madly when the propeller was 
out of the water, labored bravely when 
back in its element. 

At 10:50 the boys ate a can of to- 
mato soup, hard-boiled eggs, bread and 
apricots, helped down with red wine. 
At 11:00 all the food came up. Had 
there been visibility it would have been 
bad enough, but in total darkness this 
was such a fearful experience that I 
began to see things. 

The boat has no wheel, only a stout 
tiller that took all my strength to 
fandle. Yet if I lost control for an 
instant, we might have turned broad- 
Side to the waves, rolled over and sunk. 
How the dinghy stayed on behind is a 
tribute to nylon rope. 

At midnight the boys, who had 
shown little sign of fear, looked like 
ghosts. They suggested going back to 
Corsica—because half the fuel was 
gone and, by turning back, at least the 
Wind and waves would help us. 

While I was weighing this suggestion 
there was a pistol-like crack and the 
jib split and carried away. At this 
moment—1 aA.m.—Marco was sick to 
the point of collapse. Toni was next, 





but he managed to say, “My God, I 
ate that lobster two days ago.” 

I decided to continue toward the 
mainland; if we turned back for Cor- 
sica—an island—and missed it, we 
would be lost. I announced my decision 
and asked Toni to get me a bottle of 
brandy from the galley. He returned 
with his face even whiter and reported 
that the boat was full of water. I gave 
him the tiller and went below to en- 
counter a whirling fountain. The fly- 
wheel was half submerged and was 
throwing water like a geyser. There 
were two reasons for the water. We 
found later that the constant pounding 
had opened up seams in the old boat; 
the other reason was immediately ob- 
vious: the pipe which carried the cool- 
ing water out to sea had broken. 

We started to bail for our lives, but 
soon we realized we could not get 
ahead of the water. I dug in a locker full 
of junk and discovered a length of half- 
rotten rubber hose and some bicycle 
tape, with which I managed to patch 
the broken pipe. Now we made progress 
bailing, and by dawn the water level 
was below the flywheel. But we con- 
tinued to bail by turn until at last, at 
11:00, we could see land through the 
wind-swept spray. We could not iden- 
tify it, but the old engine kept grinding 
away, giving us hope, although the fuel 
was fast nearing exhaustion. 

We went on bailing and finally a 
white smudge on the horizon turned 
into a lighthouse. After a while we made 
out an island covered with pine, but no 
harbor. Soon another island appeared 
on our right. We passed between them 
and saw a church steeple, a tower, some 
ship masts—and suddenly there un- 
folded a pleasant harbor with a stone 
quay. We learned it was the island of 
Porquerolles, near Toulon. 

As we made fast, the engine died. 
We had used our last drop of gas. 

Porquerolles is attainable only for 
people with boats—no privately owned 
cars are allowed—a place of absolute 
calm. There is a small hotel named, 
oddly, Arche de Noé. The owner is a 
working chef who does the kitchen 
proud. I thought I'd never smell a good 
kitchen again. I was properly grateful 
to see him take a piece of butter with 
his fingers and cover the inside of a 
casserole—for us. 

The boat was being pumped out and 
lay there as peacefully as if nothing 
dangerous had happened to her. As we 
hung everything up to dry, I asked Toni 
if he had been scared. 

He said, “St. Anthony—I prayed to 
him twice. Before my examinations at 
the Naval Academy, I promised him 
two candles, if 1 passed—and again last 
night. I shall write to my grandmother 
to put two candles on his place in 
Chiavari, for answering my prayer.” 

Toni marked dutifully in his log, 
“Arrivati a lle Porquerolles alle ore 13.” 

I asked him if he had had enough of 
the boat, and he said: “Oh no, only 
we must never leave the land,’ mean- 
ing, never go out of sight of land. I 
think I must be crazy, for I enjoyed it 
all, except the business of people be- 
ing seasick. THE END 
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The Nondeseript 
Genius 


by Kenneth Tynan 


How Peter Sellers, master of 


sly mimicry, has become one of the 
most sought-after actors 


in the English-speaking world 


@ Most of the great comedians have been 
eccentrics. They are exaggerations of some- 
thing we all recognize, either in ourselves or 
in others. Seizing on a readily identifiable 
trait, or combination of traits, they exploit 
it with organized flamboyance until it be- 
comes inseparable from their public per- 
sonalities. Like characters in the Eliza- 
bethan comedy of humors, they are ruled by 
their obsessions. We expect Jack Benny to 
be stingy and sensitive about his age; 
Groucho Marx to be insolently lecherous; 
W. C. Fields to be alcoholic and mean- 
spirited; Phil Silvers to be an incompetent 
opportunist. They are always the same; 
nothing changes but the nature of the situa- 
tions in which they find themselves. Whether 
pounding a beat, waiting at table or being 
massaged, Chaplin is still Chaplin, the 
perky, fastidious, quixotic tramp; his char- 
acter is fixed, and our pleasure arises from 
seeing how he will cope with each new set of 
circumstances. 

Peter Sellers, who has conquered the art 
houses of America in movies like The 
Mouse That Roared, The Battle of the Sexes 
and I’m All Right, Jack, does not belong in 
this tradition of comedy. He is not an eccen- 
tric; he is a student of eccentricity. This 
makes him an actor rather than a clown. 
His art is that of the mimic, and it was thus 
that he first became famous on British ra- 
dio; Peter Sellers—Speaking for the Stars 
was how he was billed. Falstaff described 
himself as “the cause that wit is in other 
men.’ With Sellers the positions are re- 





versed: Other men are the cause that wit is 
in him. He listens, watches, assimilates and 
then reproduces, adding only the lightest 
grace note of mockery, the gentlest shading 
of comment; yet these are usually enough 
to make the portrait new and uniquely his. 
The unctuous Prime Minister in The Mouse 
That Roared is so different from the prickly 
shop steward of I’m All Right, Jack that it 
becomes almost impossible to isolate the 
element common to both that is pure Sellers. 
He prefers to remain anonymous. 

In this he resembles his great mentor, 
Alec Guinness, another sly self-effacer who 
brings to his roles the same precise observa- 
tion and the same ultimate detachment. 
Both specialize in playing little men pre- 
tending to be big ones, and both are ill at 
ease in parts of high romantic intensity. 
Sellers first met Guinness when they ap- 
peared together in a film called The Lady- 
Killers, and for a long time afterward he 
sought Guinness’s advice at every oppor- 
tunity, so assiduously that Guinness began 
to be worried, and even to suspect that his 
own personality was being absorbed, by 
some process of osmosis, into that of 
Sellers. 

In 1958 Sellers was making The Mouse 
That Roared and simultaneously playing the 
lead in the West End production of George 
Tabori’s satire, Brouhaha ; so taxing was the 
dual schedule that for a while he hired an 
ambulance to whisk him from location in 
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Southampton to his London stage door. 
One evening he arrived at the theater beam- 
ingly tight, and admitted as much to the 
audience; “I am sloshed,”’ he said, and of- 
fered refunds to those who wanted them. 
Few did; and he went on to give a striking, 
if bizarre, performance. Next day Equity 
was horrified, as were Sellers’s friends, who 
knew him to be a frugal drinker. It turned 
out later, in the midst of a ferocious scan- 
dal, that he had stopped off en route to 
attend a party held in honor of Alec 
Guinness’s knighthood. 

Sellers’s obsession with Guinness shows 
no signs of waning. The high point of his 
latest record is.an interview with a suavely 
pretentious actor named Sir Eric Goodness, 
who is starring in a play about Fazab El 
Barrushidan Hashid, a Persian mystic 
known to his contemporaries as Smith. 
Sir Eric is vocally indistinguishable from 
Sir Alec, who was appearing, when the 
record was cut, in Terence Rattigan’s play 
about Lawrence of Arabia, called Ross. 

At present, Sellers is probably more in 
demand than any other English actor. In 
1960 he played opposite an established in- 
ternational star for the first time; the occa- 
sion was the screen version of Shaw’s The 
Millionairess, in which Sellers appeared as 
a spell-binding Indian doctor, and the star 
was Sophia Loren. Last autumn, following 
the examples set by Chaplin, Keaton and 
Tati, he directed himself in a film of his 
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own choice—an adaptation of Marcel 
Pagnol’s perennially successful play To- 
paze, which deals with a provincial school- 
teacher who takes on the identity of a 
pitiless tycoon. 

As a director, his manner was shy but 
sure, full of the diffidence that conceals 
absolute certainty: and his own perform- 
ance, progressing from downtrodden men- 
ial to jumped-up boss, hinted at a parallel 
between Monsieur Topaze—the film title 


of Pagnol’s play—and Charlie Chaplin’s 
Monsieur Verdoux. Observing himself in 
rushes, Sellers seemed to be watching 
a total stranger. “Look at that idiot!” 
he would cry when Topaze bumped into 
something; or “Poor bastard!’ during a 
scene of edgy flirtation. And he would 
laugh, merrily and musically, shaking 
his head like a man at once baffled and 
amused by the behavior of someone he 
had never met. 


After Monsieur Topaze, Sellers played 
the writer whom Humbert Humbert 
murders so clumsily in Lolita; and his 
plans for the rest of 1961 include a 
Boulting Brothers’ satire on the Church, 
an untitled comedy scripted by John 
Dighton, and screen versions of Sar- 
dou’s Madame Sans-Géne and Samuel 
Spewack’s Once There Was a Russian, 
in the latter two of which he will ap- 
pear respectively, as Napoleon Bona- 
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parte and Potemkin. Sellers wants to 
consolidate his success as swiftly as 
possible, because he is plagued by se. 
cret doubts about whether it can last, 


He was born in September, 1925, the 
only child of parents whose livelihood 
depended on their ability to entertain, 
His mother was a great-great-grand- 
daughter of Daniel Mendoza, a prize- 
fighter of such glowing renown that he 
was befriended by the Prince of Wales, 
She sang and danced in a number of 
vaudeville shows that her family pro- 
duced, and in 1923 married Bill Sellers, 
a young piano player from Yorkshire, 
Peter was born in a seaside lodging 
house just after a performance. He 
spent his first six years touring the 
country with his father and mother, 
after which he was sent to a convent 
school in a North London suburb. As 
a child he was elaborately spoiled; 
“His mother,” according to a close 
friend, “devoured him. He got every- 
thing he wanted. But at the same ti: 
she scooped out everything inside | 
and left him with no personality 
his own.” 

When the war broke out. Sellers 
stayed in London with his parents until 
the bombing grew fierce, whereupon 
all three of them set out for a coastal 
resort whose principal theater was 
owned by one of Sellers’s uncles. Here 
he worked backstage, learned how to 
play drums, and took up the ukulele, 
In 1942 he went with the R.A.F. to 
India, where he acquired a taste for 
curry and was transferred to Ralph 
Reader’s Gang Show, a popular tour- 
ing troupe, as drummer and small 
part player. 

Back in Britain, he applied for a job 
at the Windmill Theatre—London’s 
closest approximation to burlesque- 
and got it, to his slight trepidatic: 
since only the finest comics can cr: 
the guilty, petrified solemnity of n¢ 
who have paid their money to see girls 
undressing. Sellers succeeded, however, 
and was rapidly taken up by the B.B.C. 
His fan mail swelled, and in 1949 he 
teamed up with a fat, giggling tenor 
named Harry Secombe and a lean, 
hairy anarchist named Spike Milligan 
to form the nucleus of what came to be 
known as The Goon Shows. 

On and off. The Goon Shows lasted 
on radio until 1958. They abounded in 
crashes, splashes, screams, catch 
phrases, outlandish puns, perversions 
of Perelman, and Victorian parodies; 
their purpose was antiauthority, but it 
was also anti-intellectual, even anti- 
thought. For the Goons, meaning re 
sided not in ideas but in non sequiturs 
and horrendous sound effects. Their 
target, in so far as they had one, was 
Kipling’s England, stiff-necked and 
Empire-building. At their worst, they 
resembled schoolboys defacing a mon- 
ument of which they were secretly in 
awe; at their best, they blew up the 
monument. 

Sellers’s wartime service had given 
him an extensive knowledge of the 
Raj and its dependents; cannily ¢€ 
ploited by the Goons, this expertise 

Continued on Page 130 
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own choice—an adaptation of Marcel 
Pagnol’s perennially successful play To- 
paze, which deals with a provincial school- 
teacher who takes on the identity of a 
pitiless tycoon. 

As a director, his manner was shy but 
sure, full of the diffidence that conceals 
absolute certainty; and his own perform- 
ance, progressing from dow ntrodden men- 
ial to jumped-up boss, hinted at a parallel 
between Monsieur Topaze—the film title 


of Pagnol’s play—and Charlie Chaplin’s 
Monsieur Verdoux. Observing himself in 
rushes, Sellers seemed to be watching 
a total stranger. “Look at that idiot!” 
he would cry when Topaze bumped into 
something; or “Poor bastard!” during a 
scene of edgy flirtation. And he would 
laugh, merrily and musically, shaking 
his head like a man at once baffled and 
amused by the behavior of someone he 
had never met. 


After Monsieur Topaze, Sellers played 
the writer whom Humbert Humbert 
murders so clumsily in Lolita; and his 
plans for the rest of 1961 include a 
Boulting Brothers’ satire on the Church, 
an untitled comedy scripted by John 
Dighton, and screen versions of Sar- 
dou’s Madame Sans-Géne and Samuel 
Spewack’s Once There Was a Russian, 
in the latter two of which he will ap- 
pear respectively, as Napoleon Bona- 
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parte and Potemkin. Sellers wants to 
consolidate his success as swiftly as 
possible, because he is plagued by se- 
cret doubts about whether it can last, 


He was born in September, 1925, the 
only child of parents whose livelihood 
depended on their ability to entertain, 
His mother was a great-great-grand- 
daughter of Daniel Mendoza, a prize- 
fighter of such glowing renown that he 
was befriended by the Prince of Wales, 
She sang and danced in a number of 
vaudeville shows that her family pro- 
duced, and in 1923 married Bill Sellers, 
a young piano player from Yorkshire, 
Peter was born in a seaside lodging 
house just after a performance. He 
spent his first six years touring the 
country with his father and mother, 
after which he was sent to a convent 
school in a North London suburb. As 
a child he was elaborately spoiled; 
“His mother,” according to a close 
friend, “devoured him. He got every- 
thing he wanted. But at the same ti: 
she scooped out everything inside | 
and left him with no personality 
his own.” 

When the war broke out. Sellers 
stayed in London with his parents until 
the bombing grew fierce, whereupon 
all three of them set out for a coastal 
resort whose principal theater was 
owned by one of Sellers’s uncles. Here 
he worked backstage, learned how to 
play drums, and took up the ukulele, 
In 1942 he went with the R.A.F. to 
India, where he acquired a taste for 
curry and was transferred to Ralph 
Reader's Gang Show, a popular tour. 
ing troupe, as drummer and smal 
part player. 

Back in Britain, he applied for a job 
at the Windmill Theatre—London’s 
closest approximation to burlesque- 
and got it, to his slight trepidatic! 
since only the finest comics can cri 
the guilty, petrified solemnity of m 
who have paid their money to see gitls 
undressing. Sellers succeeded, however, 
and was rapidly taken up by the B.B.C. 
His fan mail swelled, and in 1949 he 
teamed up with a fat, giggling tenor 
named Harry Secombe and a lean, 
hairy anarchist named Spike Milligan 
to form the nucleus of what came to be 
known as The Goon Shows. 

On and off. The Goon Shows lasted 
on radio until! 1958. They abounded in 
crashes, splashes, screams, catch 
phrases, outlandish puns, perversions 
of Perelman, and Victorian parodies; 
their purpose was antiauthority, but it 
was also anti-intellectual, even ant 
thought. For the Goons, meaning re 
sided not in ideas but in non sequiturs 
and horrendous sound effects. Theif 
target, in so far as they had one, was 
Kipling’s England, stiff-necked and 
Empire-building. At their worst, they 
resembled schoolboys defacing a mom 
ument of which they were secretly in 
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such titles as A Show Called Fred, Yes, 
It’s the Cathode-Ray Tube Show! and The 
April 8th Show Seven Days Early, but none 
really worked, and matters were compli- 
cated three years ago by a row to the death 
between Sellers and the B.B.C. Finding 
himself with several minutes to spare at 
the end of a program, Sellers resorted to 










loving to hear the words of George Bernard 
Shaw. We are saying to ourselves, over 
there, ‘This man has a great white beard, so 
therefore he must have great knowledge.’ 
And so we are saying to ourselves, “That is 
what we are wanting... .””’) 

Several attempts were made to trans- 
late Goon comedy into television, under 


Continued from Page 128 
reached perhaps its subtlest flowering in 
Sellers’s recent recording of an imaginary 
interview with a well-meaning Indian who 
is about to direct a Hindu production 
of My Fair Lady. (“Oh, my goodness 
yes, we have got a lot of people in 
India, and indeed in Pakistan, who are 
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improvisation; among other 
things, he ripped the roller cap. 
tion to shreds, moaning the 
while: “‘It’s all lies! It’s all Tom 
Sloan’s fault, him and his lini- 
ment!” 

Sloane’s Liniment is of course 
a well-known embrocation, and 
it should be explained that Tom 
Sloan was the Assistant Head 
of TV Light Entertainment. 
Trivial in itself, the incident 
boiled up into a major blame- 
swapping contest, at the end of 
which Sellers left the B.B.C. for 
good. 

He has since restricted his 
Goonery to such amateur efforts 
as the berserk and celebrated 
Running, Jumping and Standing 
Still Film, shot in sepia and deer- 
stalkers, and another two-reeler 
as yet unreleased, in which two 
men bellow at each other for sev- 
eral minutes before realizing that 
the film is silent, whereupon they 
pursue the argument by brandish- 
ing subtitles inscribed on black- 
boards. 

When I last saw Sellers, a new 
short subject was taking shape in 
his mind. It concerned a prim 
bank clerk, queuing at a bus stop 
and reading The Times. The first 
bus that approaches is full; step- 
ping forward, he unfolds his 
newspaper and passes it with a 
perfect veronica. For each bus 
that follows he has a different 
but equally stylish pass. At 
length a bus stops, and he kneels 
in the road with his back to the 
engine; by now the passers-by 
are filling the air with cries of 
“Olé!” Rising, he delivers a true 
and honest sword thrust with his 
furled umbrella, going in straight 
over the headlamps. To re 
doubled cheers, he rips off one ol 
the side lights and tosses it into 
the crowd. 

Sellers’s first professional film, 
made in 1950, was a B-picture 
called Let’s Go Crazy. The last 
copy recently disintegrated, but 
the scenario reveals that Sellers 
played five parts, which are 
listed as Cedric, Giuseppe, 1zzy 
Gozzenk, Crystal Jollybottom 
and Groucho Marx. His debut in 
feature films had to wait until 
1956, when The Lady-Killers 
gave his career its first, decisive 
shove toward the kind of fame 
that crosses oceans. 


Some attempt has been made 
lately to present him as a sort 0 
Pagliacci figure, glooming be 
neath the grease paint; for ex 
ample, one Sunday paper last 
year ran a story headlined: “The 
Strange Sadness of Peter Sellers.” 
It is odd how prone people are t0 
assume that a comedian who is 
not a boisterous extrovert must 
be in the grip of some personal 
agony. Sellers is a quiet man, pen 
sive and bemused, but he is by 10 

Continued on Page 132 
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means a depressive. One of the things 
that troubles him most is that he is not 
as sidesplitting in private life as people 
expect him to be. He cannot be funny 
to order, and hates theorizing about 
comedy in general: “I just dry up. I’ve 
nothing to say. You see, I’m just a nit.” 
He thinks of himself primarily as an 
actor, with a flair for character comedy 
and perhaps for pathos—“but not trag- 
edy or Shakespeare, mate, get that right 
out of your head.” Among the great 
clowns, Groucho and Fields were his 
early heroes (“I was never much aware 
of Chaplin’); on the modern screen, 
his idol is Jacques Tati. 

He has read most of Benchley and 
Dorothy Parker, but his pet American 
humorist is unquestionably S. J. Perel- 
man, whose virtuosity in debunking the 
ornate clichés and mannerisms of turn- 
of-the-century English prose appeals to 
something deep in Sellers’s tempera- 
ment. 

The eccentricities, hypocrisies and 
idiocies of pre-1914 England never 
fail to amuse him, and the behavior of 
elder survivors from that era is for him 
an unending source of delight. “Old 
people,” he says, “are hysterically funny. 
They do mean little petty things. Espe- 
cially old ladies. I think they’re ter- 
rific.” And he smiles, looking owl-eyed 
and somehow mole-faced, showing two 
sinister upper teeth that might belong 
to a stoat. I apologize for dragging so 
many woodland creatures into the same 
sentence, but there are times when 
Sellers resembles nothing so much as 
the whole cast of The Wind in the Wil- 
lows rolled into one. 

His wife, Anne, is a pretty, sensible, 
fair-haired girl; their marriage, which 
is ten years old, has produced two chil- 
dren—Michael, aged six, and Sarah 
Jane, aged three. They live in a large, 
blush-colored mansion an hour’s drive 
north of London. Parts of the interior 
date back to the 16th Century, but the fa- 
cade is Queen Anne, a long, low, rec- 
tangular affair that looks, when the light 
is poor, like a miniature Buckingham 
Palace slowly sinking into a swamp. The 
house dominates a five-acre estate that 
has been embellished, since the family 
moved in two Christmases ago, with an 
impressive Oval swimming pool. There 
are eight bedrooms, five cats, four dogs 
and four horses; the cats are called Mr. 
Martin, Tuppence, Spats, Hopalong 
and Pencil, for a variety of whimsical 
reasons, and I will spare you the names 
of the horses and dogs. 

A cook, a butler, a valet, a chauffeur 
and assorted gardeners and charwomen 
attend to the household’s needs, many 
of which arise out of Sellers’s obsession 
with the minor wonders of science. He 
accumulates mechanical devices almost 
as if they constituted a kind of tangible 
proof that the universe made sense and 
was somehow controllable. (Mort Sahl 
is likewise consumed by a collector’s 
passion for adult toys.) Since the war, 
Sellers has owned, driven and discarded 
no fewer than fifty-two cars. His latest 
Rolls has a radio transmitter in the 
dashboard that relays messages to a 
tape recorder on his secretary’s desk. 
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He has a superbly equipped darkroom, 
as befits an expert photographer who 
regularly exhibits at the Royal Photo. 
graphic Society; and hi-fi booms 
through the ancient house, emitting the 
sounds of a bright, middlebrow catho. 
licity—Ravel, ‘Debussy, Bartok, Kid 
Ory, Bobby Hackett, Brubeck, Mulli- 
gan, Nichols and May, and Bob New. 
hart. A whole room is devoted to tape 
recorders so delicate that they can 
transform a dropped pin into a small 
explosion. 

Attendant on these marvels, as al. 
ways in comedians’ houses, is a shifting 
and miscellaneous population of cov 
sins, buddies, agents, journalists and 
in-laws; in a heavily-beamed room, 
with a glass in his hand, a thick red car- 
pet under his feet and wearing a yellow 
sweater, there may sit acontented manof 
whose identity nobody seems absolutely 
sure—the butler’s uncle, perhaps, ora 
publicist’s brother, or a visiting inter- 
viewer. 

Most of Sellers’s closer friends are 
people he met in the R.A.F. or dur- 
ing his apprenticeship in show business, 
To them he opens his home, an expen- 
sive and mechanically flawless monu- 
ment that lacks—he sometimes feels— 
nothing but a soul. 

He plays with his gadgets, winces at 
his income and worries about destiny. 
“I believe in God,” he says firmly, “I 
feel Him everywhere. The power of 
God.” He has recently worked up a 
stanch admiration for a medium named 
Estelle Roberts, who performs in the 
Albert Hall every Armistice Day and 
has imbued him with an overwhelming 
faith in spiritualism and reincarnation. 
According to Miss Roberts, the great 
Victorian comedian Dan Leno is taking 
a personal interest in Sellers’s career. “] 
first heard about this kind of lark in 
India,” he says, “but I never accepted 
it until I met Estelle Roberts. Of course, 
we make our own heaven and hell while 
we’re alive, but it’s these earlier incat- 
nations that really guide what we do.1 
think I had my last incarnation in the 
late Georgian period. I feel a sort of 
recognition whenever I go into a Geor 
gian house, as if I’d come home. Some 
times when I’m acting I get the idea 
that I’m a medium, with someone else’s 
voice speaking through me. Ofcourse”— 
he chuckles, credulously—‘“‘I don’t be 
lieve all of it. For instance, this woman 
says that they have whisky. She says 
the dead have whisky. I’m not so sure 
about that.” 

Sellers cares little for politics: “I 
don’t vote. Never have. There are 
things about the Tories I like, and things 
about the Socialists. I suppose the ideal 
would be some kind of Communism, 
but not Soviet Communism, so what 
could I vote for?” What entrances him 
is the past—old buildings, history books, 
historical characters. On his shelves 
one finds the works of Arthur Byam 
and Churchill’s History of the English 
Speaking Peoples ; while on his lips ont 
hears the names of Henry VIII, Charles 
I and Richard III, who once lived in the 
Hertfordshire village where Sellers 
now the de facto squire. He is ambr 
tious, one day, to play all of them, and 
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Oscar Wilde as well, to whom he bears 
a strange but strong facial resemblance. 
Lord Raglan, whose mismanagement 
of the Crimean campaign caused the 
Light Brigade’s disastrous charge, is 
another role in which Sellers sees him- 
self, and he also has designs on Jack the 
Ripper. 

In other words, he wants to play 
men who are morally weak, yet 
exercise power over Others. So far, he 
has been seen in only one such part—a 
sneering sadist who stole cars, smacked 
girls and crushed pet turtles beneath his 
heel in a melodramatic British movie 
called Never Let Go. It was what Orson 
Welles describes as “a Ming-the- 
Merciless role,”’ and it did little to ad- 
vance Sellers’s career as a serious actor. 

Eventually, he hopes to give up act- 
ing altogether and concentrate on di- 
rection. Nothing upsets him more than 
reviews that err on the side of over- 
praise. The Millionairess, for instance, 
seems to him a fairly laudable effort, 
“but it didn’t warrant all those rave 
notices.”’ He elaborates: “I’ve been in 
too many all-right-bur pictures. I want 
to be in bloody marvelous pictures.” 
The impulse behind this dream is moral. 
Sellers is a self-accusing man who in- 
cessantly ponders ethical questions. 
Once, driving home from the studio, he 
saw a ragged old woman standing on a 
street corner, and ordered his car to 
stop. “I got out and gave her some 
money, without telling her who I was. 
And then, just as I was getting back 
into the car, I heard myself thinking, 
‘This’ll do me good later. This’ll make 
God like me.’ And that ruined the 
whole thing. ‘That’s wrecked it,’ I said 
to myself, ‘that’s absolutely wrecked 
it.’”’ Sellers has an intense desire to do 
the right thing for the right reasons. 


What fires him? What drives him 
thus intently toward self-fulfillment? I 
can hint at a partial answer, though it 
can scarcely be intelligible to anyone 
brought up on American show business, 
which owes most of its wit, animation 
and emotional frankness to the ebul- 
lience of Jewish talent. Peter Sellers’s 
mother is Jewish; he thinks of himself 
primarily as a Jew; and he knows that 
the legitimate English theater, unlike 
its American equivalent, is shot through 
with unadmitted anti-Semitism. As 
Sellers says: “I kept on running into it 
at the B.B.C. People would make anti- 
Semitic remarks without realizing I was 
Jewish.” In scholars, doctors, lawyers 
and vaudeville comedians Jewishness is 
usually tolerated; in legitimate actors, 
much less often. Hence the caustic de- 
light Sellers derives from parodying the 
kind of Englishman whose lip is as stiff 
as his lisp; hence the pains he takes to 
mock the conservative pomposity of 
those who, if they knew his origins, 
might well reject him. Hence, above all, 
his refusal to be content with the secure 
reputation of a great mimic, and his 
determination to go down to history as 
something more—a great actor, per- 
haps, or a great director. He would 
rather, I believe, fail in this attempt 
than succeed in anything else. 

THE END 
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THE MAGIC 
OF CORNWALL 
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sand hoppers which tickled pleasantly 
but did not bite, I was never quite sure 
whether the strong scent was iodine in 
the seaweed or hidden drains. And once 
I remember the dreadful death stink 
of the bloated carcass of a dog washed 
up into the entrance of a cave, which 
ruined a picnic and spread terror 
among the hypersensitive. 

As I grew older, the places which 
had been all sounds and sights and 
smells gradually became associated 
with the bodies of the living and the 
ghosts of old Cornwall. My immediate 
companions came first. We were an 
entirely middle-class community. There 
were a few genuine Cornish carrying 
on in farms, letting rooms to visitors 
and selling off building land at stiff 
prices, farm workers turned gardeners 
and village boys serving as caddies on 
the links. But the visitors predominated 
in those holiday months. Our parents 
were mostly professional folk, school- 
masters, doctors, retired colonels, or 
the widows of empire builders and 
civil servants. My father, a manu- 
facturer, was slightly out of the social 
running, for in England trade is not 
so worthy as a profession—hence the 
English preoccupation with the Civil 
Service. The plung of the tennis ball 
sounded over the escallonia hedges; the 
crack of the driver broke the insect 
whisper of the golf course; the shouts 
of other children, playing hide-and- 
seek among the shrubs and trees in 
villa gardens, called out to me for com- 
panionship. I was an only child, but 
these children became my brothers and 
sisters—as they still are—and their 
children are now my friends. Though 
my own parents are dead, their con- 
temporaries still live on, mostly widows, 
in those houses where once we took 
up the carpets to dance to the gramo- 
phone and tried to make concrete floors 
slippery with the aid of French chalk. 

When there was a strong wind and 
a big sea, we called in at one another’s 
houses and went off to watch it, daring 
one another to go farther and farther 
out on rocky promontories while the 
tide was still coming in. On sunny days 
there were treasure hunts devised by a 
clever parent. These took us through 
gardens and down to the golf links and 
on the beach, twenty or thirty strong. 
As we grew older, we walked for miles 
along the cliffs to places deemed dan- 
gerous and inaccessible. Here seals 
basked in the surging waters and a 
piece of slate thrown over the clifftop 
sailed down like a feather, taking sec- 
Onds on its journey, before it crashed 
to powder on the wave-worn rocks 
below. 

There was a cave with luminous 
green moss in it. There was another 
Cave which ran through a headland 
from one bay to another, where we 
had to wade through a black cold 
Pool, filled with who knew what sting- 
ing fish, clutching tentacle and maraud- 


ing claw, to reach the other side. The 
photograph still exists which was taken at 
one of the entrances to this cave. It shows 
us sitting on the rocks, and in the dark- 
ness of the cave’s mouth behind us is the 
clearly defined face of a man with a mus- 
tache and a three-cornered hat. He must 
have been a smuggler from Georgian 
times, when it was the custom to wave a 
lantern from the rocks at night and lure 
ships to their doom. 


Twist thou and twine! in light and gloom 
A spell is on thine hand. 

The wind shall be thy changeful loom, 
Thy web the shifting sand. 


There were expeditions to Padstow, the 
nearest town, for shopping. This meant 
a walk over a mile of quicksand to the 
ferry. Then, as the little boat was pulled 
with short strokes of the oar, we watched 
through sapphire waters the slate wall of 


the harbor draw near. Warm and smooth 
on bare feet felt the slates of the quay 
and the huge blue slabs of slate on the 
pavement. Little sheltered gardens of re- 
tired sea captains bloomed with hy- 
drangeas and fuchsias; exotic shells, 
brought back from the East, lay on win- 
dow ledges. The shops in the narrow 
streets in those days were not filled with 
souvenirs as they are now, but with use- 
ful things, provisions, lamps, brooms and 
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primus stoves. Long was the burdened 
walk back over the golf links in the 
fading light, and as we neared St. 
Enodoc Church, which stood alone 
on the links with no house near it, 
we walked faster for fear of the Resur- 
rection. 

I think I was almost as aware of the 
ancient Cornwall of my imagination as 
of my living companions of those child- 
hood days. In a field is a holy well, 
Jesus Well; the Cornish threw bent 
pins in it to cure the whooping cough. 
In St. Enodoc’s churchyard, where my 
mother’s ashes are buried, is a Celtic 
cross—I suppose from the 7th or 8th 
Century A.D.—where | imagined our 
unknown Celtic St. Enodoc must once 
have preached to the pagan natives. 
The church, long buried in the sand, 
was dug out and rather too drastically 
restored in the last century. This end 
of the golf links is full of little hills 
which I imagined held buried houses 
under them. Once, on the shore, one 
of us found a Roman lamp among the 
dunes. The inland part of the parish 
was, as it is still, a quiet world of 
gorse-scented lanes leading to gray 
farms, once manor houses, surrounded 
by wind-lashed and thin Cornish elms. 
Everything leans inland under the 
southwest wind, and farthest inland are 
the Bodmin moors with their prehis- 
toric habitations—stone circles and 
beehive huts of pre-Christian and Cel- 
tic times. 

I like to end these memories of my 
seaside childhood with Sunday. There 
was an afternoon church service at 
three. The little tinny bell had, it was 
said, been taken from a wrecked ship. 
You could not hear it from our villa 
half a mile away. Not until we reached 
the links did it sound across the flowery 
hillocks. No Sunday play was allowed 
on the links, and the flags were taken 
from the greens as a Sabbatarian ges- 
ture. Here they came, the friends of 
my childhood, in family groups along 
the footpaths leading to the church. We 
wore shoes in which feet, bare the rest 
of the week, felt uncomfortable. We 
wore our Sunday suits, and the marks 
of where they had lain, badly folded in 
cupboards, were still visible. We greeted 
one another in a restrained manner, 
forgetful of the expeditions and games 
of the week. And in the cool dark in- 
terior I like to think that St. Enodoc, 
whoever he may have been, and St. 
Petroc, the patron saint of Cornwall 
who really did exist and who landed 
on our shores at this very spot in the 
6th Century, assisted our vague in- 
stinctive prayers. Certainly we are 
bound together, friends, Cornwall, vis- 
itors, rocks, sea, past and present, in 
those haunted acres. 


The duchy has changed for the worse 
on its surface during recent years. Only 
where the National Trust has acquired 
land and kept it wild or where, here 
and there, a benevolent landowner is 
rich enough to survive, is the coast of 
Cornwall what it was when I was a 
boy. Villas no architect ever designed 
have been run up by farmers eager to 
put their land to more lucrative use 


than agriculture. They stud the cliffs 
and ruin the sky line. With flat roofs or 
roofs of red tile with pink walls, blue 
paint and the hideous gash of “pic- 
ture” windows, they vie with trailers 
in flimsy ostentation and look like 
litter which a storm might (but, alas, 
too rarely does) blow away. With 
names like “Wee Neuk” and “Lynd. © 
hurst” they proclaim their alien origin, 
Many a once charming valley, running 
down with wooded slopes to the sea, 
suddenly broadens into an untidy camp 
of trailers. The railways, once so im- 
portant, drag empty and infrequent 
trains through what remains of proper 
country, that is to say through the still 
untroubled, remote and unexplored in- 
land Cornwall. The high-banked lanes 
once redolent of honeysuckle now reek 
with motorcars and have been broad- 
ened to make room for buses, and the 
old flowers and weed-stuffed Cornish 
hedges have been replaced by concrete 
posts and wire. 

I think of Polzeath as I first knew 
it, with two rows of old uneven-roofed © 
slate cottages on either side of a stream 
which was crossed by a plank bridge. 
Now the footpath is a main road, and 
bungalows of every conceivable ugly 
shape, shorn-off looking, like pieces of 7 
cake, ascend the hills. Modernistic 
shopping arcades sell souvenirs; trail- 
ers crowd the valleys and the firm 
wide beach is an enormous car park, 
The sky line, wherever you look, as in 
most parts of Cornwall, is strung with 
wire, the clumsy poles of the post-office 
telephones and the still clumsier con- 
traptions with their thicker strands and 
weird transformers put up by the Cen- 
tral Electricity Authority, which has 
been responsible for greater havoc to ~ 
the scenery here than any other single 
body, the German air force included. 

The hoot of motorists losing their ~ 
tempers in narrow lanes, the roar of a 
million internal-combustion engines 
and the blare of the radio drown the 
sound even of the Atlantic thundering © 
on to rocks and sand. This is Cornwall 
in the month of August. There is hope 
that, now that so many people who > 
formerly went to the English seaside 
for their holidays are going abroad, 
some tidying up will be done and that 
the duchy will see that its future lies im 
more residents rather than more visi- 
tors. That is the only hope, too, for the © 
future of the Channel Islands, which 7 
share with Cornwall a certain foreign- 
ness from the rest of England which 
makes them attractive to live in. : 

Meanwhile it is in the non-holiday 7 
months and particularly in winter, 7 
when the seas are mountains high and 7 
never a whole day is without its gleams = 
of sunshine, and when the cold is rarely 7 
intense, that I would go to Cornwall. 5 
Then the tide has washed the litter off 7 
the beaches, the kiosks and arcades § 
are shuttered, the car parks empty and 
the trailers hidden away and the de 
serted seaside villas are dripping with 
burst pipes. Then the real Cornish come 
out of their hiding places and the rough 
windswept churches pray again with 
the ancient Celtic kingdom of Cornwall. § 

THE END 
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back, of mistreating certain slaves—at 
odd times, in peculiar ways, and in the 
extreme. 

Whether or not she heard about it, 
Madame Lalaurie did not acknowledge 
the accusation. The household went on 
as before, and her parties were given 


Tea at 4: 00. fordon’s 


with equal success. The rumor began to 
fade. 

And then one day a Negro girl, who 
was appointed to the care of Madame 
Lalaurie’s personal toilet, either jumped 
or fell, screaming, from the third-floor 
landing to the brick courtyard below. 
The girl died. This incident was enough 
to keep talk going several months rrore. 

Early on the morning of April 10, 
1834, a fire broke out in the Lalaurie 


Gin at 6 


house. It began in the kitchen, on the 
first floor, and spread up to the next 
story before firemen were able to quench 
it. The fire did not do much damage; but 
by the next day. Madame Lalaurie had 
left the city secretly, and she was never 
seen again in New Orleans. 

Most newspaper accounts of the day 
relate that by midmorning the flames 
were so high, orders had to be given to 
break open some doors in the upper 
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part of the building. This was don 
against Madame Lalaurie’s  exprey 
orders, and the fire was put out shorth 
afterward. Behind these doors was; 
small room that had been locked anj 
bolted. The room had been used as, 
torture chamber. Several slaves wer 
inside; they were draped with heay 
chains, and their bodies were full ri 
scars. Among them was a woman of 
sixty who could not. move, and a ma 
who “had a large hole in his head. ™ anj 
whose body “from head to foot, wa 
covered with scars, and filled wit 
worms.~ 

Notwithstanding some recent attemp 
to defend her, Madame Lalaurie’s nam 
remained infamous in the city for mor 
than a century. If it was never used as; 
feminine complement of the Marquis 
de Sade. locally. that is only becaug 
Lalaurieism ts harder to pronounce, 

In any case, Madame Lalaurie did 
make way for a lot of ghosts. They wer 
all Negro, and they were led by the git 
who fell (jumped?) over the banister to 
her death. Several years later, she be. 
gan to repeat her fall about once 
month—late at night and using all th 
original sound track. For a while, the 
other slaves, now also dead, didn’t do 
much more than mumble and moa 
occasionally, or drag their chains. No 
body was living in the house, express; 
for that reason, and nobody was both 
ered. 

The real trouble started some yean 
after, when the first ghost gave wp 
the banister and inner courtyard, and 
instead took to falling off the roof into 
Royal Street, screaming all the wa 
down. Within a year she had becomes 
recognized symptom of delirium 
tremens all by herself. Her leaps were 
well-known from Basin Street to the 
river, and from the French Market to 
Canal Street. 

Many years later, Madame le 
laurie’s Negro ghosts were mysterious) 
joined by a large group of white ghosts 
This situation reached a point wher 
anyone might expect to see members 0! 
the two races, at any time during the 
night, associating together withou 
their bodies for purposes of pleasure- 
indiscriminately and freely. It was mor 
than horrible, it was illegal. And 
Madame Lalaurie’s former home, fou! 
decades after her disappearance, was 
given permanent first place as the Old 
Haunted House of New Orleans. 

The Lalaurie house continued to rat 
tle until 1935. It was famous for a cet 
tury. Today it looks much as before; i! 
has been renovated and repainted, and 
if anything, is more freshly antiqué 
than it was twenty years ago. But the 
aura of mystery left with the ghosts 
And today no one would recogni 
this house as having once contained the 
first recorded instance of desegregatt 
haunting. The first floor is occupied b) 
the law offices of Mr. Malcolm de! 
Houssaye, a part owner of the hous 
The upper floors, like almost all th 
other haunted houses in the Quartet 
have been cut up into attractive sma! 
apartments, furnished in the style ® 
the period and filled only by the eerie 
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behavior that he did not know well. He 
is a big, noble-looking man, with eyes 
that seem to focus on something, be- 
tween him and everyone, that no one 
else can see. 

Recently he was asked whether people 
had actually heard chains dragging at night 
in the house. He said simply, “Yes.” 
Asked whether many people had heard 
them, he said again, “Yes.’’ Then he was 
asked if he himself had ever heard the 


Continued from Page 138 
sudden sound of the river wind in the air 
conditioners. 

One old man, an authority on all the 
ghosts of the Lalaurie house, could at 
one time be found—day or night—sit- 
ting by himself in a French Quarter 
bar. With his father, who died in 1932, 
he had furnished enough information 
about the haunts to make a living; 
there was no new strangeness in their 
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chains. “Yes, I did,” he said. “Cer- 
tainly. Daddy paid a little colored boy 
two years to drag them.” 


Deeper within the Quarter, cornered 
by Royal and St. Ann streets, stands a 
house that has retained the aura of its 
former haunting days. It appears om- 
inous and dark at almost any hour. For 
many years it was nearly as famous as 
Madame Lalaurie’s—possibly because 
it was the only house in the French 
Quarter with the distinction of having 
just one ghost. 

The ghost was a young woman who 
walked alone along the roof and ram- 
parts. She showed herself on the cold- 
est nights of December and January, 
and she was always naked. She never 
walked in warmer weather. People 
named her the Golden Woman because 
of the color moonlight made on her 
skin: she was an octoroon. She walked 
back and forth, disappearing around a 
chimney and returning again, flailing 
her arms and beating her body to keep 
warm. 

Her name was Julie, and she was a 
slave. Her master had been a rich 
widower who kept her in a private 
room on the second floor of the house. 
He dressed her in finery. and some- 
times came home with a ring or a 
jeweled pin for her. But Julie could not 
show the gifts to anyone. She was not 
allowed to leave her room. She was 
hated by the other slaves, and never 
permitted to meet her master’s guests. 


Only occasionally did ne even bri 
along a bachelor friend to see her, 
When he did, they would find Julie al. 
ways sitting by herself—her powdered 
hands in her lap—dressed, glittering 
waiting. She was illiterate, and had no 
amusements other than her clothes, to 
which she was unaccustomed, and her 
mirror, which she could not believe, 
Julie fell in love with her master. 

One night, in a sudden fit of weeping, 
she begged him to marry her. She said 
that she could pass as white; that she 
would educate herself and do anything 
else he required. He took it as a joke, 
He told Julie to prove her love by go- 
ing up to the roof, naked, on the cold. 
est night of the year—and staying there 
until the sun rose. He laughed, and 
left. Julie waited for the ice to come, 
And one December night she took off 
her newest dress, and the shiny pointed 
shoes, and stockings—her rings and 
petticoats, and pins, the lace under- 
clothes, and the jeweled clips in her 
hair. She waited until the halls were 
empty and there was no one in sight, 
and she ran up naked to the frozen 
roof, and died there. 


There were enough haunts in the 
Quarter to make a definitive choice for 
third place difficult. It changed from 
year to year. Once it was the house on 
the uptown river corner of Orleans and 
Dauphine streets, known as the Sul- 
tan’s house, where, in the early 18th 
Century, an important visitor from 
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Turkey had been secretly murdered 
along with a portable harem of five 
wives. Later it was the Old Spanish 
Barracks, on the corner of Burgundy 
and Barracks streets, where twenty 
soldiers were brutally and slowly killed, 
during the Spanish regime, by being 
plastered into a wall. The Beauregard 
house at 1113 Chartres Street was 
famous for a time; it has been called 
“the finest example of Empire archi- 
tecture of which New Orleans can 
boast,” and in it three Mafia gangsters 
were shot to death. 

These houses can all be seen today, in 
outward appearance the same (except, 
again, for the air conditioners), but 
they are not feared as before. Even at 
night, when strange sounds, and frail, 
blue-white flashing lights are dimly 
discernible to people passing on the 
street, they do not terrify. The lights 
belong to television and the sounds to 
Jack Paar. 

Other French Quarter haunts in- 
cluded a 1778 house named Santa Rosa, 
which was occupied in the 19th Cen- 
tury by an aged Negro woman servant, 
and a senile ex-Spanish lady with more 
diamonds on her tiara than hairs on 
her head. After six servants had been 
frightened off by “horrible noises and 
gruesome sights,” the two women 
lived in the house alone for some fifty 
years. The ex-Spanish lady died at al- 
most ninety years of age. 

Toward the end of her life she was 
visited by a newspaper reporter. At 


that time, rheumatic, hardly able to 
walk, she thought herself still young 
and beautiful; and she believed the re- 
porter to be just another of many rich, 
handsome suitors—men who had come 
at her father’s invitation, bearing ex- 
pensive gifts, and who had never left 
but had disappeared mysteriously. She 
spoke coyly of the beautiful rose gar- 
den (which was then a dry mass of 
thorny sticks); and the reporter set out 
to examine the interior of the house. 
He was chased from the premises by 
the violent shades of about fifty pas- 
sionate young men. After the old lady’s 
death, the rose garden was dug up, and 
their skeletons were found. The house 
has been torn down for many years, 
and the block is now part of a sec- 
ondary business district. 


By 1930, all the stories of apparitions 
in the Quarter—as elsewhere- were so 
suspiciously well-meant that the end 
of the real haunts might have been pre- 
dicted. On January nineteenth of that 
year, the New Orleans /rem Tribune ran 
a story about a woman who owned a 
small boardinghouse in the Quarter. 
She was visited by the ghost of Mark 
Twain, who came to her in a nightshirt 
and changed a pot of raw turnips into 
a fully cooked beef stew, with dessert. 
During the same year, the last and 
most famous of the uptown haunted 
houses was sold and demolished. The 
other uptown ghosts, which included a 
headless girl, and a woman and baby 
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buried under a fireplace, were already 
gone. 

In other areas the same thing had 
happened. The Old Carrolton Jail, home 
of as many haunts as Madame Lalaurie’s, 
was torn down. The Ghost of the Treme 
Street Bridge—a woman who had ap- 
peared as she wished both old and young, 
dripping seaweed—went away when her 
lover died and joined her. A Negro resi- 
dence at 1726-28 Clio Street, which was 


possessed by white haunts, stopped 
making noises. Jean Lafitte the pirate, 
whose ghost had been known to haunt 
uptown and downtown homes simul- 
taneously, no longer showed in either 
district. And even back in the Quarter, 
the ghost of the old French Opera 
had to go when the opera house burned 
and was replaced by a parking lot. 

The fast famous uptown house was 
at 1319 St. Charles Avenue; it was 
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known as the Larendon house—also 
called the Devil’s Mansion or the House 
of Folly. Whoever built it, in the 1820's, 
did not list his name as architect on the 
city records—according to which the 
house wasn’t there one day and was the 
next. It was occupied by a Mr. Charles 
B. Larendon and his wife, Laura (née 
Beauregard, daughter of the Confederate 
general); its last tenant, from 1924 to °29, 
was a Mrs. Theodore Jacques. 


The ghosts were first seen about 1850. 
Mrs. Jacques moved in to find things 
happening as if by schedule. One or two 
evenings a week—and always at the same 
time—a long table materialized in the 
dining room, decorated and laid for two. 
At one end sat a lovely dark-haired 
woman; at the other was a handsome 
young man. They sat with locked vision, 
unable to eat. Then the lady rose and 
ran the length of the table to her lover. 


She put her arms around him, kissed 
him on top of the head, held him close, 
twisted her napkin around his throat and 
strangled him to death. Then they and 
the table disappeared. 

This would have been enough (par- 
ticularly for those who lived in the 
house), but it was not all. There was also 
the smell of something burning, a few min- 
utes afterward. Then, later in the evening, 
the same lady might be seen in almost 
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any room, weeping and trying in vain 
to dry her hands on her wide silk skirts. 
Overnight guests in the house would 
wake up to find her leaning down over 
them—her mouth twisting in silence, 
and her hands moving wildly in front 
of her face. 

Mrs. Jacques complained of rat- 
tling doorknobs all over the house, 
even in the master bathroom. And out- 
side on the roof, evenings at dusk, a 
wooden keystone with a grinning faun’s 
face and two horns bobbed and leered 
evilly at late passers-by. 

The story was that the house had 
been built by Satan, who wanted to 
bring his mistress to town. He put it 
together in one day, which is the reason 
nearly every room was on a different 
level; no two rooms could be traversed 
without going up or down a few steps. 
Satan’s love lived there in great luxury 
and peace—and, eventually, in bore- 
dom. This was how the trouble began. 

Satan spent much of his time out of 
town, on business, and his mistress be- 
came friendly with a poor gentleman 
her own age. Satan came back un- 
expectedly one afternoon; he saw the 
young man walking alone in the garden. 
The two had a talk. Satan explained 
that he was a member of the woman’s 
family who was worried about her wel- 
fare. 

That evening at dinner the young 
man was describing the incident to his 
lady friend when it occurred to him 
that the other gentleman might not be 
her uncle after all. By then she had 
begun to see the devil’s face on her 
lover’s neck. 

The rest of the scene is what began to 
materialize in the dining room a few 
years later. Afterward, Satan’s mistress 
threw the napkin into the fireplace, 
but found that it would not burn. She 
ran out of the room and through the 
house, screaming louder as she saw 
that the red now seeped from her 
own palms—that she could not wipe 
them dry. 

At the bottom of a small flight of 
stairs, she found Satan waiting for her. 
She fell to her knees, silently pleading, 
with her open hands held out straight 
over her head. Satan obliged by taking 
her up to the roof, and eating her 
alive—all but the skin. He did the same 
with what was left of her lover. 

But Satan was too angry, or hungry, 
to notice that the moon was full. He is 
not allowed to do this kind of thing ex- 
cept at the dark of the moon. He was 
punished by being made to take his 
place for an hour every night at dusk, 
perched on the roof with only his head 
visible. Satan returned nightly to this 
post, until 1930, when the house was 
torn down. No. 1319 St. Charles 
Avenue, the former address of the 
Devil’s favorite consort, now an 
nounces: A. C. SUHREN CorP.—AUTO 
ELECTRIC SERVICE. 


Southern Louisiana had been one of 
the few places in the United States 
where voodoo was regularly practiced, 
but by 1930 voodoo was hardly ever 
needed in New Orleans to ward off 
ghosts. Continued on Page 144 
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In a Cove orona Green eee 


you |] have the time a your life 





Pick out your special cove. Bermuda abounds in them. Swim in 
the bluest water. Loaf on the softest pink sand imaginable. Or spend 
happy hours on a golf course, surrounded by breathtaking views. 
Have the time of your life in Great Britain’s loveliest Island Colony. ‘ 


BERMUDA 
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# 








Be busy or be lazy. Five championship golf courses to play on. Superb en-tout-cas tennis courts. Bermuda is one of the world’s great game fishing areas for deep-sea fishing and surf 
casting. Sail, skindive, or water ski. Shop in stores displaying the finest British and European merchandise. See historic sites and spectacular scenery. Swim in the clearest water, 
loaf on the softest pink beaches. Dine and dance on a terrace by the sea. See your travel agent, or write “‘BERMUDA”, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, New York. 
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Re anies More in cost 
Worlds apart in quality 





FOSTER 


Charles Dickens was an eminent patron of Justerini & Brooks 
who have been purveyors of fine wines and spirits for over 
two centuries. Today this celebrated house is famous for 
a standard of quality that has brought good cheer 
and good fellowship to every corner of the world. 
Try the famous J & B Rare Scotch, of flavour unsurpassed. 


RARE © 
SCOTCH WHISKY 


“World's Finest” 86 Proof Blended Scotch Whisky 
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---A GREAT LAKES CRUISE 


S.S. NORTH AMERICAN 


No wonder passengers repeat their Great 
Lakes Cruise Vacations year after year! 
Where else can you have so much fun, 
rest and relaxation for so little? Where 
else can you enjoy 7 thrilling days and 7 
glorious nights of gay shipboard parties, 
deck sports, dancing, sun bathing, enter- 
tainment, new friends, matchless food 


7 DAYS from 4174.50 


from Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicago, Duluth. 
include transportation, meals, 


Rates, plus tax, 
berth in OUTSIDE cabin, entertainment. 


¢ S$.S. SOUTH AMERICAN 


and visits to exciting ports... all in one 
package at this low budget price? Think 
of it... over 2200 marvelous miles of 
cruising over the scenic and historic 
waterways of America’s Great Inland 
Seas. Come along, and see what you've 
been missing! Your Travel Agent has 
all the details. 


Ask for free descriptive literature 
about ag 9p 0d round-trip and one-way 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Seawa 

cruises between Chicago and Montreal. 
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Continued from Page 142 

Grigri charms were once sold, openly, 
for almost any purpose. An uptown 
pharmacy still in existence has an un- 
used card file, some entries in which are: 


White and pink love powders—milk 
sugar. 

Johnny the Conquer Root. Crush— 
for potency. 

Lodestones (a magnetic order) male 
and female. Female is made by 
dipping lodestone in iron filings. 

Lemon-grass water, oil of lemon 
grass and water—used to dis- 
solve haunts. 


The tomb of Marie Laveau, New 
Orleans’ 19th Century voodoo queen, 
is in St. Louis Cemetery Number One. 
It is the only haunted tomb in the city 
still believed to be functioning. Fresh 
marks appear almost daily on the 
marble entrance, under her name: 
circles and squares and stars drawn in 
soft red brick by what the caretaker 
calls “superstitious visitors like me who 
keep coming back.’’ Marie never comes 
out now, but she is considered a very 
active “‘power’’ inside her tomb, de- 
spite some doubt as to whether she is 
really buried there or in St. Louis 
Number Two. 

As a group, the ghosts in haunted 
tombs of New Orleans cemeteries took 
a few years longer to fade away than 
those of the houses—possibly, and 
paradoxically, because they had always 
been more up-to-date and tamer. Un- 
like the house ghosts, these haunts had 
been replacing each other every fifteen 
years or so for almost two centuries 
gradually growing more and more 
tractable—and often going out of their 
way to be nice. There is one newspaper 
record of a New Orleans woman who 
grieved so much at the death of her 
husband that she went to the cemetery 
every day. On one warm afternoon she 
cried herself to sleep lying against his 
tomb. When she woke up it was get- 
ting dark; her husband’s haunt slid 
out and sat down beside her. They 
talked for a while; then the widow 
found that she was able to see through 
the sides of all the mausoleums in the 
cemetery. Inside each, groups of cheer- 
ful-looking people were laughing and 
chatting and enjoying themselves. She 
found she could also look through the 
cemetery wall; and she saw throngs of 
skeletons dashing around horribly at 
great speed, and doing nothing. Her 
husband laughed; he told her, “That 
is the way your world looks to us. You 
see, it is they who are dead. We are 
alive.” 

The Fiery Tomb of Josie Arlington 
was among the last of the cemetery 
haunts to go. Metairie, a suburb, con- 
tains New Orleans’ most modern and 
most elegant cemetery. There are flow- 
ering trees, Confederate monuments, 
white and rose and gray marble mauso- 
leums. There are ground-level graves 
built down into the earth for the first 
time in New Orleans, no longer hin- 
dered by the penetration of swamp 
water. It is luxurious; of this cemetery’s 
initial appearance (directly over the old 
race track), certain people in the city 


ZEISS 


invented the modern type 
prism binocular in 1893 














Many improvements 
in binoculars 
have since been made by Ze 


Seven models are offered with advanced’ 
optics that result in superb visual 
performance and most compact form. 
With a Zeiss, you'll enjoy dramatic 
close-ups that are amazingly sharp and 
brilliant —clear to the edge. Easier to 
carry and hold. Its sturdy construction 
withstands the hardest service. 
At leading dealers. Write for booklet. 


Models from 6x to 15x. 

Aliso 8x30B and 8x50B 

__ models, optically designed 
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DORADO 


beyond words, but not beyond your budget 


Fis 


For as little as $15 a day per person, 
double, until December 15, the whole 
glamorous life of Dorado Beach Hotel 
is yours. And this includes a hearty 
breakfast and gourmet dinner every day. 
Magnificent golf, tennis, swimming and 
the cool Trade Winds all summer long. 
See your travel agent or New York 
Reservation Office, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza; Telephone ; Circle 7- 3080. 
DORADO REACH 
HOTEL. 


DORADO PUERTO RICO 
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About Valpolicella, Gourmet Mag- 
azine says: “. . . there are few red 
wines in the world of which one 
would be less likely to tire.” One of 
many fine Bertani wines. 

LIGHT, DRY RED WINE 

IMPORTED FROM ITALY 


© McKesson & Robbins, N.Y., 1961 








and famished picnickers. Your new, 
Capacious THERMOS brand Outing Kit 
eeps food and drink hot or cold all 
ay. Two one-quart vacuum bottles 
(durable Stronglas™ fillers) and two 
food boxes. Optional Kangaroo Pouch 
holds even a blanket. For picnickers, 
ikers, beach- -goers on your gift list— 
Which’ happily could include you. 


IVE SOMETHING 
SMART BY tH Ds. 


THE AMERICAN THERMOS esa sel COMPANY 
NORWICH, CONNECTICU 
Subsidiary of King- -Seeley oll Co. 





said that it was “‘a good sign when the 
dead seem to be getting richer.”” And 
to this select place of grandeur came 
Josie Arlington Deubler, one of the few 
really famous names from Storyville, 
the red-light district of New Orleans, 
and the only one to end by mingling 
with Society in Metairie Cemetery. 
Her mausoleum, by her own choice, was 
of pink granite; it was constructed in 
1911 at a reported cost of $17,000. In 
front stood a metal statue of a woman, 
life-sized and cold, in the act of tapping 
on the black metal door. 

Several months after Josie’s inter- 
ment, a man was found in a state of 
semishock, having stayed in the ceme- 
tery an hour or so after dark. He had 
heard the metal statue—afterward said 
to represent a virgin—trying to gain 
entrance into the mausoleum. And he 
had seen Josie Arlington’s tomb light 
up and glow with a brilliant, lurid, scar- 
let red. For many years the tomb con- 
tinued to glow at night. This phenome- 
non was blamed on the effect of a traffic 
light that shone through the trees just 
outside the cemetery. Then one day, 
the metal statue gave up, and walked, 
witnessed, out of the cemetery grounds 
and off into the country. It was found 
there a few weeks later and brought 
back—though some say it returned of 
its own free will. 

When too many tourists began to 
trample the lawns, Josie Arlington was 
quietly taken from her tomb and re- 
moved (it is said) to Germany. The 
tomb became the property of a Mr. 
Morales, and stopped glowing. The 
metal virgin had her hinges tightened 
and gave up knocking. And the traffic 
light was taken away, just in case. 


The invasion of industry that fol- 
lowed the Second World War acted 
like antihaunt lemon-grass water on an 
entire city. When New Orleans became 
a center of trade communication be- 
tween the United States and South 
America—when a place that had been 
almost literally out of this world, and 
proud of it, began to call itself the Hub 
of the Americas—the traditional haunts 
dissolved under the strain, and not 
many respectable ghosts have been seen 
since 1940. Today there is another kind 
of haunt in New Orleans. 

The French Quarter, called the 
Vieux Carré—inset between swimming 
pools and television aerials, and still 
beautifully derelict—now seems sud- 
denly self-conscious. Walking through 
it at night is a little like traveling around 
the stage set of a drama by a successful 
playwright who has begun to believe 
his own reviews. It is, in a sense, an 
imitation of itself. The music that blares 
out from Royal Street is ghost music— 
louder than ever, and not as authentic 
in quality as the sounds produced a few 
years ago by a visiting Dixieland band 
from England. The most frightening 
specter of the night hours is a life-sized 
black-cotton mammy doll, dressed in 
polka-dot red, with a real praline in 
each hand and little light bulbs for eyes. 

Daylight in the Quarter brings a 
change of scene, not of mood. From 
the outside, even Madame Lalaurie’s 


19th Century residence appears to be 
trying to look like Madame Lalaurie’s 
19th Century residence. The old haunted 
houses stand—steeped to their balconies 
in well-preserved antiquity—with apart- 
ments for rent inside. The hot street 
smell of chicoried coffee has been re- 
placed by the pungent, unmistakable and 
cold odor of new black paint on the 
grillwork—mingling in places with that of 
fresh wet plaster. Far under the roof 


the Golden Woman walked is a board 
reading: SOLD HERE. SENT ANYWHERE. 
Do-1T-YOURSELF Voopoo Kits. 

The only ghost left to haunt New 
Orleans is New Orleans. 





Peter Feibleman is the young author 
of two brilliant novels about the South, 
A Place Without Twilight and The 
Daughters of Necessity. The Haunted City 
is his first magazine article.—Ed. 
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This year, discover the Pacific! 
Thrill to the awe-inspiring gran- 
deur of scenic Milford Sound in 
New Zealand. Shop for the treas- 
ures of the Pacific along Pagoda 
Street in Singapore. You can 
stroll through the Secret Garden 
at the Changduk Palace in Korea 
and Hawaii offers a vacation par- 
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Stowe House, Brunswick, Maine. A mirror reflects two elements on 
which the restaurant of this thirty-room inn bases its reputation—continental 
food, an antique atmosphere. The house was built in 1804, and 


A selective guide to good dining in some of our . 
8 g : uf Harriet Beecher Stowe wrote Uncle Tom’s Cabin here. 


most beautiful states, where French and continental dishes 


rival the hearty old regional favorites 


Ritz Cariton, Boston. Bostonians still regard the Ritz as their 
most elegant place to dine. They have good reason: the cuisine is classic ; 
the service is unhurried; the air of luxury is preserved without strain. 


@ The first section of this country to develop its own purely American 
cuisine was New England. Not long after the settlers found their 
land legs, they began to discover new edible treasures. It was great 
food on which to found a tradition—giant sweet-fleshed lobsters and 
many strange but delectable fish, succulent oysters and clams, wild 
fowl and game, corn that was more important to life than gold, a 
profusion of green vegetables, berries and fruit—all indigenous to 
these shores and just about the best eating the world provides. 

The settlers were no epicures, nor had they come prepared to live 
graciously. They cooked the native products in a big iron pot or 
roasted them over a fire, with little seasoning and less skill. But the 
zestful flavors and juices were not lost, and these simple cooking 
methods came close to what M. Curnonsky, famous French gastro- 
nome, once called “the art of making food taste of what it is.” 

As time passed and the colonies became established, trade with 
far-off lands flourished and spices and condiments lent a more inter- 
esting depth to New England cooking. Kitchens lost their primitive 
look and a touch or two of subtlety made the contents of the bean 
pot richer and more fragrant, the chowders and stews and hefty 
desserts a constant temptation to hungry, hard-working men. 

But New England food never became fancy, nor did it ever aspire 
to foreign complexities. It was always true to its origins, always 





hearty and satisfying, from the plain boiled dinners to the great 
holiday feasts of shellfish and fowl that lasted for several hours and 





were crowned with steaming puddings laced with rum and molasses, 
and vast, flaky pies filled with ripe fruit or spicy, velvety pumpkin 
and squash. What has happened to that wonderful kind of eating in 
the years that have come and gone? 


Last summer, my wife and I set out on a tour of New England 
restaurants to see for ourselves. We had no illusions about the joys 
of exploring a gastronomic wonderland, for we had made several 
trips up that way before, and we knew that the really fine eating 
places were few and widely scattered. Fortunately, we had with us a 
list of names gleaned from a foray of a few years before to keep us 
from discouragement while searching out new places. Otherwise we 
might have come home after ten days of relentless motel-hopping, 











convinced that New England food had 
just about vanished from its native 
habitat and that the Northeastern 
states were covered with faceless feed- 
ing stations and blatantly decorated 


dining parlors, clamorous with the. 


crash of crockery, the wails of infants 
and the bleat of teen-age threnodies 
pouring from every crevice and 
cranny. 

For a good part of our wanderings, 
we sped past a rash of sea-food em- 
poriums and fake colonial manses 
that clustered at strategic points on 
highways, beach fronts and mountain 
passes. On a few occasions, driven by 
extreme hunger or thirst, we tried 
some of them. In every instance we 
found food presented with a theatrical 
flourish, but lacking in flavor or char- 
acter. The famed chowder, vauntedly 
superior to the New York variety, 
turned out to be a tepid drizzle of 
milk and flour in a plastic cup, just 
barely haunted by the ghost of clam 
flavor. Baked or broiled lobster was 
invariably overcooked and _ stuffed 
with a pillow of bread crumbs that 
dried up all the juices. The “home- 
baked” pies appeared to have been 
cut with machine dies from damp 
pasteboard. And with it all, these 
slipshod wayside eateries were packed 
solid at mealtimes. It was plain that 
the customers were getting just about 
what they wanted and deserved. 

This mass-feeding was dishearten- 
ing. But, by leaving the main roads 
and searching out the odd inland cor- 
ners, we managed to eat memorable 
meals at least once a day during our 
tour. 

It developed that anly a few of 
the better restaurants specialized in 
traditional cooking of the region. 
Some of the best were unmistakably 
French, and of the most sophisticated 
kind. Others were expert in what is 
known nowadays as “continental” 
cooking, which blends American food 
with the best from everywhere. The 
trend, if trend there be, was toward a 
sort of international refinement. And 
this had taken place, as far as we 
know, only during the past few years. 


Stonehenge, 
Ridgefield, Conn. 


Lunch at a small, elegantly ap- 
pointed inn called Stonehenge, in 
Ridgefield, Connecticut, showed what 
could be done with an expert min- 
gling of international cooking styles. 
The inn is set in a secluded property 
of sixty-five green Connecticut acres, 
in the shadow of great spreading 
trees, and has an orchestrated air of 








bucolic simplicity. It draws its clien- 
tele from as rich and worldly a set as 
can be found within commuting dis- 
tance of Manhattan. 

Some of the most highly revered 
names along Park and Madison 
Avenues adorn the driveway signs 
leading to Ridgefield’s comfortable, 
deceptively simple homes. The native 
charm of this Connecticut country- 
side is expressed in the rambling, 
rock-strewn fields, the rugged stone 
fences and the lovely white hillside 
homes, often with luxurious pools 
and gardens artfully concealed be- 
hind their modest fronts. 

The chef at Stonehenge is endowed 
with an Italian name and a light 
French hand. It was a warm after- 
noon and cold borsch sounded good 
to us. It came to the table pink, icy, 
thick with sour cream and edged with 
tartness. Another house specialty is 
chicken cannelloni au gratin, which 
consists of tender pasta of the noodle 
family wrapped around a filling of 
finely ground white meat of chicken, 
lightly seasoned and mantled with an 
unctuous sauce. Soft-shell crabs were 
at their seasonal peak and ours were 
prepared as they should be—sizzled 
gently in frothing butter, with only 
the lightest kiss of flour for coating. 

Mr. Victor Gilbert, master of Stone- 
henge, spoke of his romantic country 
establishment as of a dream come 


true. He patterned it after ancient 


inns he had visited in England during 
his war service. The hospitable look 
of an old-fashioned tavern prevails in 
three comfortable and appropriately 
furnished rooms. Mr. Gilbert has 
overlooked no detail, even to cultivat- 
ing in his own personality a mannered 
eccentricity. Hecalls himself, inspeech 
and in printed publicity, “*Victor 
Gilbert, Skinker.’’ This last word, he 
explains, is not a misspelling, but an 
obsolete English term for innkeeper 
or tavern owner. Such contentment 
suffused us as we consumed his splen- 
did luncheon and sipped a glass or 
two of dry, chilled Moselle, that we 
felt he should be permitted any idio- 
syncrasy, as long as he continued 
to dispense gustatory bliss. If you 
are interested in sordid details, the 
Skinker’s prices are way up there in 
cloudland. 


Coonamessett inn, 


Falmouth, Mass. 


In its casual, unaffected way, the 
charming little town of Falmouth 
seems to epitomize all the more pleas- 
ant aspects of summer living on Cape 
Cod. Its small white houses are em- 





bowered in trees and gardens, yet still 
convey a feeling of the sea’s salty 
presence. The summer residents dress 
informally, play hard in the sun, and 
at night relax with a sort of communal 
gaiety at a few favorite haunts. 

The Coonamessett Inn, on Jones 
Road, off State 28, in Falmouth, has a 
clientele unswerving in its devotion. 
Perhaps this accounted for the coun- 
try-clublike atmosphere on a star- 
filled Saturday evening, when we 
drove into its parking area and found 
the last empty space among hundreds 
of massed cars. The inn, located in a 
large, rambling country house with 
subsidiary cottages, bulged and quiv- 
ered and echoed to the politely riotous 
happiness of gaily dressed summer 
people, who had come to dine, drink 
and dance, and seemed remarkably at 
home. The owner of Coonamessett is 
a shrewd, forthright elderly lady of 
the sort called a “character,” notable 
even in this region of salty, sharp- 
tongued souls. She understands her 
patrons, belongs to their social milieu 
and to please them gives them ex- 
actly what she likes herself—a little 
refined music at the piano, excellent 
drinks and hearty native food, much 
of it from the surrounding waters, 
and all of it cooked with professional 
skill and finish. 

The clam chowder came a close 
second to the best we had sampled 
on a previous journey to the Cape. 
(Number One will still have to be the 
rich but unpretentious concoction of 
fresh clams in generous quantity, salt 
pork, onions, potatoes and creamy 
milk, discovered at a little place in 
North Truro called Scott’s Chowder 
House, which may even now have 
passed out of this world or into alien 
hands.) Pursuing our prearranged 
search for the perfect lobster on or 
near its native heath, we asked our 
waitress for a pair of two-pounders, 
broiled with nothing but butter and 
lemon juice. When they arrived, we 
saw that the cook had been able to 
exercise Only partial restraint. The 
interior had been filled with green 
tamale, bright red coral and buttered 
crumbs. Miraculously, though, it was 
not dry and the mixture conveyed the 
very soul and poetry of this noblest 
of crustaceans. Buttered peas, baked 
potatoes and a tossed salad came with 
the main course. In spite of our better 
instincts, we had a fling at two des- 
serts which our waitress, a fair-haired 
junior from Middlebury College, rec- 
ommended with girlish enthusiasm. 
One was home-frozen peppermint ice 
cream with chocolate fudge sauce and 
the other was called an apple square, 
a sort of tamed and disillusioned apfel 








strudel which managed to retain some 
resemblance to the original. 

The Coonamessett Inn is noted for 
such robust fare as prime steaks, 
thickly cut roast beef and all the local 
fish in season. A favorite dessert of 
the summer colony is deep-dish apple 
or berry pie, warm from the oven and 
heapingly topped with vanilla ice 
cream. 


Chillingsworth, 


East Brewster, Mass. 


The last thing a tourist might hope 
to stumble upon in the carefully 
quaint, salty atmosphere of the Cape 
is a distinguished French restaurant 
where /a grande cuisine according to 
Caréme, Savarin and Escoffier is pre- 
pared with fanatical devotion to tra- 
dition. Such a place does exist, how- 
ever, on State 6A, near East Brewster, 
among lawns, old trees and tidy gar- 
dens. It is called Chillingsworth, and 
is a prim, immaculately furnished 
frame house, owned and operated by 
Mr. Robert Stevenson, formerly a 
crack designer of women’s fashions 
but now a knowing and expert res- 
taurateur. 

There is no menu at Chillingsworth, 
and our dinner was chosen after con- 
sultation with the host. Each of us 
selected different dishes and indulged 
in mutual tasting, a not very polite 
procedure, but always enlightening to 
the student of food. The major ele- 
ments of our repast were as follows: 
champignons a la Grecque in a light, 
piquant marinade. Lucine en aspic, a 
chilled purée of clams with an elusive 
flavor. Potage St. Germain and cold 
vichysoisse in translucent porcelain 
cups. Homard de Jonghe, which was 
lobster once again, but this time a 
frankly Gallic conception, cut up and 
cooked with cream and brandy and 
served in a small casserole. Filet de 
boeuf, meltingly tender, with a juicy 
dark red heart and a crisp brown 
perimeter. 

Along with these dishes came fresh 
peas grown in the little garden visible 
from our window table, young zuc- 
chini in cream, and a salade verte, 
which was the first we had tasted in 
three hundred miles that was made 
with olive oil, good wine vinegar, salt 
and pepper, instead of the pink, 
smeary stuff mistakenly called 
“French” and served practically ev- 
erywhere. 

We had steeled ourselves against 
dessert, but could not resist Mr. 
Robinson’s slyly underplayed descrip- 
tion of some of his pet recipes. Straight 
from heaven—or at least from some 














Coonamessett Inn, Falmouth, 
Massachusetts. The emphasis in this 
Cape Cod inn is on hearty 

food and native dishes, and the 
clam chowder rates 

among the best ladled out 

in New England. 


Horse and Hound inn, Franconia, 
New Hampshire. The inn is noted 
for family-style comfort and its 
honest food, cooked to perfection, 
which rouses and 

satisfies appetites the 

year round. 


The Lodge, Smuggler’s Notch, Vermont. 
Excellent continental fare and deft 

service, plus an impressive wine list, keep 
winning new admirers for 

this suave, summer-through-winter 
mountain resort hotel. 

The man in the foreground 

is the manager, Mr. Ivor Petrak. 
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kitchen where an angelic chef per- 
formed his miracles—came the frozen 
mousse chocolat. The accompanying 
sweet was le Dacquois, a twin-tiered 
almond meringue smothered in heavy 
whipped cream. 

The wine list was small but select 
and we made no mistake in choosing 
half bottles of Pouilly-Fuissé and a 
Coéte de Rhone. 

We were joined for cognac and 
coffee in the sitting room by the 
owner and his associate, Mr. Fred 
Borbé. Afterward they showed us 
around some side rooms where native 
Cape handicrafts were displayed. 
These gifts were the work, during the 
winter months, of elderly women of 
that region who are trained and di- 
rected by the talented Stevenson, who 
apparently can do anything. We found 
his restaurant an exciting change from 
the conformist pattern of most meals 
that confront you when you crawl 
behind a steering wheel and head for 
the open road. 


Jimmy's Harbor Side, 


Boston 


Boston is the only city on the 
Atlantic seaboard besides New York 
that offers a choice of perhaps a 
dozen restaurants which are better 
than merely good. Since we were 
spending only a day in this most 
charming of our elder cities, we chose 
two restaurants which would be typ- 
ical of Boston, yet different from each 
other in personality and policy. 

We lunched on the old Boston Fish 
Pier at Jimmy’s Harbor Side Res- 
taurant, amid a swarm of trucks, 
trailers, roughly clad dock workers 
and the generally exciting atmosphere 
of all places which have traffic with 
the sea. This is probably one of the 
best sea-food houses in America. 
Every resplendent foot of the place 
embodies the vivid personality of its 
owner and founder, the handsome. 
white-haired Greek-American, Jimmy 
Doulos. Jimmy was born on the is- 
land of Mytilene, known in mythol- 
ogy as the Isle of Lesbos, and fish and 
fishing are in his blood. He came here 
as a youth, and, after various flings 
at odd jobs, opened a rough little 
eating shack on the water front that 
became popular with the fishermen 
and dock hands. Success and a little 
spectacular financing brought a series 
of expansions, and the restaurant 
finally wound up in the present im- 
pressive structure. 

The low, vaguely New Englandish 
white building seems to stretch along 
the water’s edge interminably. The 
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interior is glitteringly modern and 
there is a lavish display of nautical 
, Murals and carvings, stuffed fish of 
mammoth size and all sorts of sea 
relics. Jimmy Doulos himself is an 
articulate man whose rush of small 
talk is fringed with a quaint accent 
and centers almost exclusively on his 
‘restaurant, his family and his career. 
In the first ten minutes of our con- 
versation, he convinced me that he 
was prouder of being an American 
than any man I ever knew. He is also 
a shrewd observer of human nature, 
a fish lover by birth and instinct, and 
an accomplished restaurant man who 
knows the trick of feeding a couple 
of thousand people daily without loss 
of freshness or quality. 

Lunch at the Harbor Side was more 
of a general sampling under Jimmy’s 
guidance than a regular meal. There 
were baby-sized bay scallops and tiny 
shrimps cooked in the same pan with 
a hint of parsley and garlic; then 
Cotuit oysters on the half shell, of 
exceptional plumpness and freshness. 
These were followed by Jimmy’s 
famous fish chowder—nationally fa- 
mous, he reminded us, telling how he 
once packed forty gallons of it on a 
plane and flew it down to Washing- 
ton, where Senator Saltonstall, a reg- 
ular customer, was tossing a party for 
three hundred and fifty in the Senate 
Dining Room, The fresh haddock 
that goes into this sumptuous chow- 
der is from the top layer of fish in the 
hold of incoming boats, specially re- 
served for Jimmy and his appreciative 
clients. 

Twin chicken lobsters, steamed and 
served plucked from their armor, 
were the best of our New England 
tour. Their excellence demonstrated 
that steaming or boiling is the natural 
way to bring out a lobster’s juicy 
flavor. Of course, most New Yorkers, 
including ourselves, will not have it 
this way. They are inveterate eaters of 
broiled lobsters, perhaps because they 
are pampered by so many local res- 
taurants which have made broiling 
fish an art since the time of Jack’s and 
Rector’s. Lobster is presented on the 
Harbor Side menu in nine different 
guises. 

Among the Harbor Side’s other 
well-known favorites are baked filet 
of sole stuffed with lobster meat and 
served with Newburg sauce; smoked 
finnan haddie; Alaskan king crab; 
sea-food stews and freshly caught fish 
cooked to the guest’s wishes. There 
is the usual complement of steaks and 
chops from the grill. And Jimmy is 
proud of the Greek salad, a towering 
still life constructed from greens, 
quartered tomatoes, anchovies, hard- 





boiled eggs, ripe and green olives, 
Greek feta cheese, bits of beets and a 
mysterious grayish dressing in a small 
glass cup. 


Locke-Ober's, 


Boston 


At Locke-Ober’s that evening we 
were two couples for dinner. This 
restaurant is Boston’s oldest and 
proudest claim to glory in the civ- 
ilized art of dining out. The ladies 
were parked momentarily behind a 
couple of Gibsons in the somberly 
beautiful upstairs Camus Room, while 
we visited the famous Men’s Bar on 
the street floor. This handsome cham- 
ber, as everyone knows, is sacred to 
members of the male sex. It took 
only a single appreciative glance 
around to register that nothing had 
changed since I imbibed my first Ward 
Eight cocktail after a Harvard-Yale 
football game, thirty years ago. The 
elderly, imperturbable waiters are 
either the same or have been replaced 
by identical twin brothers. The ancient 
silver vessels and metal cooking ma- 
chines, no longer used, are now a part 
of the legend, contributing to the 
massive masculine weight and solid- 
ity of everything in sight. On the 
time-shadowed wall, above the row 
of brass hooks for gentlemen’s hats, 
still simpers the celebrated nude which 
has been attributed to Rubens by 
generations of students and proper 
Bostonians. If this really is his work, 
he must have certainly painted it be- 
tween hiccups. Satisfied that all was 
well with Locke-Ober, we rejoined 
the ladies upstairs and ordered dinner. 

From my notes that evening, I find 
high marks for the superb cherrystone 
clams on the half shell. The sweet 
butter and black bread were in a 
class by themselves. Also tried and 
found good were the escargots Bour- 
guignonne, the duckling au Bigarade, 
the mixed grill and the deliciously 
fresh-tasting lemon sherbet. Un- 
changing stand-bys on the menu are 
the Lobster Savannah (we avoided it 
as too rich), the New England boiled 
dinner, sweetbreads Eugenie, filet 
mignon and the sultana roll, a famous 
rolled-up cake, raisin-studded, with 


claret sauce. 


Horse and Hound Inn, 
off Highway 18, Franconia, N.H. 


For us, one of the high points of 
our New England vacations has been 
the exalting sight of the noble and 
austere White Mountains. Especially, 





Tode's Inn, Ridgefield, Connecticut. Owner Walter K. Tode prepares 
a specialty of the house—East-West Curry. 
The dish is concocted of avocado and turkey breast and 


I hasten to add, those parts which the 
State of New Hampshire has main- 
tained in a pure condition of nature, 
unspoiled by commerce. One day, 
after several inspiring but exhausting 
hours spent driving through some of 
the most beautiful scenery the East 
can offer, we came just before night- 
fall to Franconia Notch and were too 
weary and hungry to press farther. 
We lugged our bags into a cramped 
roadside cabin that looked down upon 
a hundred miles of spectacular moun- 
tain landscape, bathed in purple twi- 
light. This was fine for the soul, but 
we needed dinner. Nowhere in the 
past twenty miles had we spotted 
anything better than the usual snack 
bar. And we were not very hopeful 
when the woman manager, in answer 
to our question, sent us off the main 
road about three miles to her favorite 
eating place. It was called the Horse 
and Hound, a comfortable, family- 
style inn located south of N. H. 18. 
Our first premonition of impending 
good fortune came with the Martinis, 


served with a curry sauce on wild rice. 


thoughtfully concocted by a serious 
young man at a tiny bar in the public 
parlor. They were ice-cold, made of 
our favorite English gin, and had 
that crystalline purity that makes all 
other cocktails seem merely an in- 
dulgence for sophomores and traveling 
men. Dinner was about what one 
might expect at a modest mountain 
hotel, except that the simple food was 
cooked to perfection. We enjoyed 
thick snapper soup and a clear, strong 
chicken broth with rice. These were 
followed by a tender sirloin steak 
with Duchess potatoes and baked 
chicken with mushroom sauce. The 
green salad had a freshly mixed dress- 
ing, the rolls were unmistakably 
home-baked, the butter was fresh and 
plentiful. The weakest member of our 
family succumbed to a very dressy 
chocolate parfait, with no visible signs 
of regret. This was a table d’hdte 
meal, priced very reasonably at $5.25, 
excluding drinks. It was not the kind 
of place where you think of ordering 
wine. We left congratulating ourselves 
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on our luck and retired to bed with a 
silent prayer that all would remain 
the same at the Horse and Hound for 
many summers to come. 


L.'Auberge, 
near Manchester, Vt. 


Vermont is our favorite New Eng- 
land state for short trips or longer 
vacations. We have pursued its moun- 
tain trails and driven past its dream- 
ing meadows strewn with cows and 
big red barns a number of times. 
One of the best of all New England 
restaurants, the Toll Gate Lodge, 
is at Manchester and it was there 
that we had planned to wind up our 
day of travel with dinner prepared by 
Mario Berry and drinks confected by 
his lovely wife, Barbara. But we were 
prevented from doing this, at least on 
that evening, by the second discovery 
we made on our tour. We were on 
a mountain road, near Manchester, 
when we suddenly spied an inviting 
barn-red house standing on a rise in 
the shade of great trees. A sign in 
front read “L’Auberge.” It has al- 
ways been my modest boast that I 
can tell a fine restaurant by the way 
it looks. This one looked right to us 
both. Simultaneously, we jammed 
down hard on the brakes, real and 
nonexistent, and entered the lovely 
red house. In about the time it would 
take to cook a four-egg omelet, we 
inspected the dining room and kitchen, 


glanced at the menu and registered at 
once for the night. 

L’Auberge was about a year old at 
the time of our visit. It is the joy and 
occasional despair of a young couple, 
Simon and Nancie Barendse, who fell 
wildly in love with the house when 
they were visiting in the mountains. 
Both snapped short busy careers in 
New York to start this romantic but 
risky venture. It meant incredibly 
hard work and plenty of worry, but 
appreciation was not long coming. 
Already the inn has a keen following 
among summer residents and winter 
ski-people. Nancie, who is the daugh- 
ter of Pierre Monteux, the eminent 
director of symphonic orchestras, 
keeps a sharp eye on the kitchen, 
which is presided over by Marcel 
Adam, a Swiss chef. The goal is not 
elegance or luxury but French food 
and wine that have been tested and 
found good by many generations of 
highly critical eaters. 

Dinner at L’Auberge begins with 
a choice of hot hors d’oeuvres, a 
sturdy country paté and several soups. 
Filet de sole Auberge is cooked in 
white wine with shrimp sauce. Coque- 
let de Cornouaille a l'estragon sounds 
like a character out of The Three 
Musketeers but is really the ubiquitous 
Cornish hen with fresh tarragon sauce. 
Canard sauce poivrade is roast duck 
with a hot sauce that has sweet and 
sour undertones. As one might expect, 
there are other dishes like cog au vin, 


boeuf Bourguignonne, ris de veau braisé, 


leg of lamb cooked with a tender pink 
center, the way the French do it. 
There are one or two noble specimens 
on the small wine list, but the choice 
is largely from rosés and white wines 
of the Loire, Anjou and the lesser 
known vineyards. And the total cost 
of as nice a dinner in as charming an 
atmosphere as will be found in this 
country runs somewhere between $4 
and $6.50, depending on your main 
course. 

Before we left L’Auberge in the 
morning, the Barendses showed us a 
copy of the Cordon Bleu Cook Book 
by Dione Lucas, the famous teacher 
of professional French cooking. Mrs. 
Lucas had written: “The very best 
meal I have had outside of France. | 
had almost given up hopes of finding 
such a perfect dinner.” With only a 
few minor qualifications, we gladly 
second her enthusiasm. 


La Cremaillere, 
Connecticut, New York border 


Our most notable dining experience 
was reserved for the last evening on 
the road toward home. We did not 
feel untrue to the purpose of our New 
England safari when we stopped at 
La Crémaillére in Banksville, New 
York, which is Only about as far 
away from the Connecticut state line 
as a good outfielder could sling a 
truffle. We were greeted at the door of 
this mellow hundred-year-old house 


Severance Lodge, Center Lovell, Maine. Life at the Lodge, which is located on a lake, 
is likely to put an edge on appetites, and therefore the food must be robust to satisfy summer guests. 
An old-fashioned New England farm breakfast is cooked on—and served from—an outdoor grill. 
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by M. Antoine Gilly, one of the few 
genuinely great French reStaurateurs 
who have taken up careers in the 
United States. As on previous visits, 
we experienced the nostalgic sentiment 
of entering one of the illustrious 
shrines of good eating in provincial 
France, a place like Alexandre 
Dumaine’s at Saulieu or Le Pére 
Bise at Talloires. The walls of sev- 
eral small rooms are crowded with 
French prints, paintings, autographed 
photographs and menus, and the air 
is pervaded by an unobtrusive but 
unmistakable aroma of good food 
and great wine. And even the guests, 
eating and drinking slowly and with 
obvious enjoyment, seemed to radiate 
the aura of happiness that is asso- 
ciated with great French cooking and 
the tender solicitude of an accom- 
plished host. 

It would seem unnecessary to quote 
copiously from M. Gilly’s menu or 
wine list, for this is the rare sort of 
restaurant that will prepare to your 
order anything you fancy and match 
it with a great wine from one of the 
deepest and most expensive cellars in 
the New World. After asking us a few 
shrewd questions about our pet pas- 
sions and aversions and the exact 
state of our appetites, M. Gilly 
sketched the outlines of a dinner he 
thought would please us both. It went 
as follows: With a glass of champagne 
as an apéritif, we were given a little 
truffled foie gras and a few broiled 
shrimp. Next came the great speciality 
of the Lyons region, quenelles de 
brochet, which are small forcemeat 
dumplings of pike, fantastically light 
and delicate, served with a sauce 
Nantua, With this we drank a faintly 
perfumed, dry Sancerre of the new 
1959 arrivals. Then came the main 
course: small, well-browned, pink- 
centered leg of lamb, with its classic 
accompaniment of delicate green 
beans and a dark, rich gravy. The 
wine wasa mellow Hospices de Beaune, 
*57. A great, round imported Brie 
cheese, still innocent of the knife, 
helped us to consume the last of the 
red wine, and this perfectly chosen 
repast ended with a tarte aux fraises 
and small cups of strong black coffee. 

This food and drink was about as 
far away from New England as could 
be imagined. But it deeply underlined 
the point established by our tour, 
which is that dining out today in the 
Northeastern states can be a reward- 
ing experience, provided you have 
patience, tolerance and a keen appre- 
ciation not only of boiled dinners and 
broiled scrod, but of some of the best 
French food that is to be found this 
side of Paris. 





The Lobster Pot, Bristol, Rhode Island. Leo Sullivan, co-owner 
of the restaurant which juts out over the water, puts his 
imprimatur on a large, ruddy lobster. 

Other specialties of the house are steamed clams and 
old-fashioned Rhode Island milk chowder. 


Jimmy's Harbor Side, Boston. Jimmy Doulos, the owner, 
and his son stand inspection beside a table 

laden with sea bounty. Jimmy’s is indeed harbor-side, 

as the misty view attests. 





OTHER RECOMMENDED 
NEW ENGLAND 
RESTAURANTS 


THE CASSEROLE, Boulder House, Hop- 
kinton, N.H. European and American 
home-style cooking. Potato soup, 
cheese-stuffed crépes Louis, roast beef 
buffet. May to December. Moderate. 


LE CHANTECLAIR, Jct. Routes U.S. 5 & 
State 9, Brattleboro, Vt. Small French 
roadside inn, serving authentic Nor- 
man food and other provincial dishes. 
Excellent wines. Venison and game in 
autumn. Open all year. Moderate. 


FALSTAFF INN, S/eraton-Biltmore Hotel, 
11 Dorrance St., Providence, R.I. Ex- 
cellent international food in colorful 
period atmosphere. Moderate. 


FOUR CHIMNEYS, State Route 9, Ben- 
nington, Vt. Handsome Vermont man- 
sion known for good French cooking: 
duck and pheasant, lobster Ther- 
midor, escargots, trout. Moderate. 


HUGO'S LIGHTHOUSE, off State Route 
3A, Cohasset, Mass. One of New 
England’s finest sea-food houses. 
Lobster in many styles, delicious 
chowders, steamed clams, fresh broiled 
fish, Fisherman’s Platter. Excellent 
wine list. Moderate. 


JOSEPH’S, 279 Dartmouth St., Boston, 


Mass. A luxurious sister-restaurant of 


the famous Locke-Ober. The same 
celebrated American and continental 
cuisine, in gracious converted Boston 
mansion. Expensive. 


THE LOBSTER POT, //9 Hope St., Bris- 
tol, R.J. Sea-food dinners with em- 
phasis on steamed clams, Rhode Is- 
land milk chowder, lobsters from 
salt-water tanks. Moderate. 


THE LODGE, Smuggler’s Notch, Stowe, 
Vt. Excellent continental fare and 
deft service at this suave mountain 
resort hotel. Varied menu and im- 
pressive wine list. The tempting des- 
serts are famous. Fairly expensive. 


MOUNTAIN VIEW HOUSE, Whitefield, 
N.H. An old and respected White 
Mountain hotel. Ample menus, 
changed daily, offer substantial, well- 
cooked New England food. Moderate. 


NEWFANE INN, Newfane, Vt. Fascinat- 
ing colonial house on the green of this 
lovely Vermont village. The chef is 
French and the cuisine is in the con- 
tinental manner. Fairly expensive. 


NICK’s, 1/00 Warrenton St., Boston, 
Mass. Diverting and cheery hideout 
for Boston’s journalistic and advertis- 
ing set. Prime steaks, chicken Mornay, 
hot buttered lobster lumps, baked 
stuffed shrimps, Greek salad. Boston’s 
best Martini. Fairly expensive. 


PARKER HOUSE, 60 School St., Boston, 
Mass. Home of the famous soft rolls. 
Famous also for broiled tripe with 
mustard sauce, the unchanging scrod, 
baked beans and other notorious 
Boston weaknesses. Fairly expensive. 


PUBLICK HOUSE, Off Massachusetts 
Turnpike, Sturbridge, Mass. Once a 
colonial coaching tavern, now the 
most colonial of the Treadway chain. 
Excellent regional food in a series of 
artistically restored rooms, fairly 
reeking with antiques. Moderate. 


RITZ CARLTON, Arlington and Newbury 
Sts., Boston, Mass. Still Boston’s most 
elegant place to dine. The cuisine is 
classic, the service is unhurried, the 
air of luxury is preserved without 
strain. Expensive. 


STOWE HOUSE, 63 Federal St., Bruns- 
wick, Maine. Comfortable inn that 
was once the home of Longfellow and 
Harriet Beecher Stowe. The res- 
taurant broils steaks on a charcoal 
grill and is deft with lobsters and 
Maine regional products. Moderate. 


SEVERANCE LODGE, Off State Route 5, 
Center Lovell, Maine. Popular family 
resort on Lake Kezar, with deserved 
reputation for robust family fare. 
Family-style dining in the rustic main 
lodge. Closed during winter months. 





rODE’S INN, Off State Route 35, Ridge- 
field, Conn. A blend of rustic sim- 
plicity and smooth continental charm. 
Classic French dishes: game in season, 
pate maison, brook trout, onion soup, 
cog au vin. An outstanding wine list. 
Expensive. 


TOLL GATE LODGE, Manchester, Vt. 
Delightful restaurant in natural moun- 
tain woodland setting. Fine French 
and Italian cuisine On open terrace 
near babbling stream. One of New 
England’s most attractive dining 
spots. Closed winter months. Ex- 
pensive. 


WHITE TURKEY INN, off U.S. Route 7, 
Danbury, Conn. Hospitable and well- 
run hostelry with top-rated kitchen. 
Roast turkey, fresh vegetables, excel- 
lent steaks and chops, seductive des- 
serts and sticky buns with the relish 
tray. Fairly expensive. 


JAKE WIRTH’S, 33 Stuart St., Boston, 
Mass. No modern artifices have been 
permitted to spoil Boston’s most 
rugged German restaurant. Sawdust 
on the floor, bellowing waiters, heavy 
aroma of beer, tables crowded with 
customers downing pigs’ knuckles, 
Sauerbraten, Blutwurst and Bratwurst, 
washed down by husky seidels of 
Jake’s famous dark beer. Inexpensive. 
THE END 

Text and list by 
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Things to do while the bartender’s busy 


Admire yourself in the backbar mirror. Carefully adjust necktie. 

* Think seriously about whether you will order whisky or whiskey. 

Spend 30 seconds choosing between popcorn, peanuts and pretzels. 

* Ask yourself why whisky from Canada or Scotland is spelled without the e. 
Look over your wife’s shopping list. If lost, prepare an excuse. 


* Converse with your neighbor. Tell‘him Canadian and Scotch are lighter. 





Plan to ask the boss for a raise. If self-employed, light a cigar. 

* Decide to stay with the Canadian that’s the lightest whisky in the world. 
Consider flowers for wife. Check wallet to determine a ffordability. 

* In proud, ringing tones, order Canadian Club—“The Best In The House.” 
Listen appreciatively as bartender confirms your worldly wisdom. 





CANADIAN CLUB IS 6 YEARS OLD, 86.8 PROOF. IMPORTED IN BOTTLE FROM CANADA 
BY HIRAM WALKER IMPORTERS, INC., DETROIT, MICH. BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY 
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SANTA BARBARA: 
DILEMMA 
IN PARADISE 


Continued from Page 86 








effectiveness, Welch called attention to the 
transcontinental airline that removed the 
United Nations insignia from its planes 
after being bombarded with letters of pro- 


test. The Society would work through front 
organizations which would advocate, 
among other things, the repeal of the in- 
come tax, the withdrawal of recognition 
of the Soviet Union, an investigation of 
Communist influences at Vassar College 
and the impeachment of Chief Justice 
Earl Warren. 

Engh’s articles were turned over to T. M. 
Storke, who shrugged off the Birch Society 
as ineffectual and insignificant, though 


some of his associates suspected he was 
simply too old and too tired to take on 
another fight. Indeed, at eighty-four, his 
battles won, T.M. could with good reason 
claim his right to rest. Wherever he turned 
he could point to some monument—the 
postoffice building, the airport, the Ca- 
chuma Dam, the University of California 
at Santa Barbara—which marked a battle- 
field where he had fought and bled for his 
community. 








Be proud as the peacocks at the Mexico City air- 
port! Show off your Spanish with ‘‘Siempre adelante” 
- » . Si, the GOLDEN AZTEC is “always ahead’. 
You’ve picked the first, most famous Jet from the 
U. S. A. to Mexico, the QUIET Rolls Royce Jet 
with the silky-smooth performance. For master- 
chef cuisine and service a la Mexicana, here’s the 
favorite of Norteamericanos. 21 departures weekly, 
more Jet flights to Mexico than any other airline. 
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Thomas More Storke and 
Barbara had grown up together. 
he was born, on November 21, 18 
the nearest railroad was one hund 
miles to the east. Not a street in tow 
was paved. As a child he spoke Spani 
as well as English, hitched rides on ox 
carts and listened to the tales of a maqy 
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who had helped Captain Frémont raigg 


the American “Bear Flag” over Mexe” 






ican Santa Barbara in 1846. Storke 
eleven years old when the first trai 
from Los Angeles pulled into town, 
was twenty-six, editing and publishin 
a daily newspaper, when he ran thé 
story of the first train to arrive frog 
San Francisco. 

History, like everything else in Sant 
Barbara, has always moved at a leisurel 
pace. Spanish explorers discovered th 
fertile valley in 1542, but did not ge 
around to naming it for another si 
years when an expedition under Da 
Sebastian Vizcaino anchored its frigate 
in the calm channel waters and ca 
ashore on December 4, Saint Barbara’g 
feast day. The hospitable Indians i 
vited their visitors to stay, offering each 
of them ten wives; but it was another 
hundred and eighty years before the 
Spaniards, led by Padre Junipero Serra, 
returned to build a Presidio and con- f 
secrate a crudely constructed chapel, 
It took another four years to select 
a building site, a mile away, for the 
Mission. 

“A delectable paradise,” Padre 
ra’s botanist wrote of Santa Barbe 
in 1782, an appraisal echoed by richy 
invalids who discovered the valley @ 
century later. “But,” a local histori 
observed in 1886, “to those not able i) 
lead a life of idleness while regaining 
their health, Santa Barbara offers few 
opportunities.” Fifteen years later, omy 
January 1, 1901, young Tom Stork 
wrote his first editorial, proclaiming 
Santa Barbara “the ideal home of matey 
He then set out to convert the winlty 
refuge into an all-year resort. He Wal 
largely instrumental in establishing @ 
Potter Hotel, which opened in 1 
Andrew Carnegie was among the fif 
to sign its register, and he was follow 
by Jay Gould, Charles Schwab, E. & 
Harriman and a sprinkling of Vander 
bilts, Swifts, Armours and Cudahys. 

The march of the millionaires, likethe 
mission trail blazed by the padres, has 
shaped the course of the city’s develop- 
ment. Union Carbide money subsidized 
a school of nursing at the Cottage Hos- 
pital. Arrow Shirts built a high-school 
auditorium. Morton Salt contributed 
a $150,000 wing to the Museum of Art. 
Fleischmann’s Yeast, in the amiable 
form of the late Max C. Fleischmann, 
built a breakwater and a polo field and 
endowed the Museum of Natural His 
tory. After Fleischmann’s death in 
1951, when he left $75,000,000 “for the 
betterment of mankind,” his widow 
gave the Old Mission $1,500,000 for 
the restoration of its ancient facilities 

“We are trying to hold onto some 
thing precious here, our heritage, 
T.M. told a recent visitor. “Some of out 
new people become good Santa Bat 
barans overnight. Others live here @ 

Continued on Page 15: 
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Are you building a 1940 house 


everyone sleeps better, eats better, feels better—even 
in the hottest weather. There are fewer allergy reactions. 
tooms stay cleaner. Indoor living is happier and enter- 
taining so much easier. 


In the 1940’s very few houses were built with central 
air conditioning—mainly because the cost of cooling was 
three times as much as it is now. 

Today Carrier air conditioning in an average custom- 
built, three-bedroom house costs about $800 more than 
heating alone. This adds only a few dollars a month to 
your mortgage payments. 

Does $800 sound surprisingly low? It is. Carrier 
central air conditioning is one of the few quality products 
that have come down in price during recent years. 

Central air conditioning never costs less than it 
does when you build. And the added investment will 
make your house worth more when you sell. Meanwhile, 


in 1961? 


There are more Carrier central air conditioning sys- 
tems in more homes today than any other make. 

Your nearby Carrier dealer can give you the exact 
cost of air conditioning your home. He’s listed in the 
Yellow Pages of the telephone book. Carrier Air Con- 
ditioning Company, Syracuse, New York. 


Air Conditioning Company 
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PAN AM CUTS 
JET FARES TO 


SOUTH A 


ERICA 


$330 NEW YORK TO RIO-*340 TO BUENOS AIRES 


Save up to 30% with new Economy Fares 


Now you can fly Pan Am Jets to South America’s most 
colorful, most exciting cities and save all along the way. 
New all-year Jet Economy Rainbow fares are as much 
as 30% lower than former tourist fares. 

Pan Am offers non-stop service New York to Rio and 
the fastest service from New York to Buenos Aires —only 
11% hours. In addition there are new direct Jet services 
to South America from San Francisco, Los Angeles, 
Houston, New Orleans and Miami. 


tSubject to gov't approval 


WORLD’S MOST EXPERIENCED AIRLINE—FIRST IN LATIN 


AMERICA...FIRST ON THE ATLANTIC 


Enjoy the Priceless Extra of Experience 


Choose Pan Am for the assurance that comes with flying 
> the World’s Most Experienced Airline. You relax know- 
ing that your Pan Am crew has been exactingly trained; 
your plane has received expert maintenance; your 
meals have been imaginatively prepared. From the 
knowledge of Pan Am’s experience comes a feeling of 
confidence to be enjoyed every moment of the way. 


Call your Travel Agent or any of Pan American’s 69 


convenient offices in the U.S. and Canada. 


... FIRST ON THE PACIFIC... FIRST "ROUND THE WORLD 
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Continued from Page 154 
lifetime and never come to ap- 
preciate what we are fighting to 
preserve.” 

It was T.M., supported by an- 
other local phenomenon, Miss 
Pearl Chase, who fastened on the 
1925 earthquake as a providen- 
tial opportunity to replace the 
eyesores of the downtown area 
with the Spanish colonial build- 
ings which now provide so much 
of its charm. (Santa Barbara was 
one of the last cities in the coun- 
try to install traffic lights, and 
still has no parking meters.) 

Last winter, a generation after 
winning the fight for architec- 
tural harmony in keeping with 
the city’s past, T.M. found him- 
self faced with the challenge of a 
bloodier battle than ever—a fight 
to preserve the climate of intellec- 
tual freedom which was essential 
for the city’s future as a burgeon- 
ing capital of the space age. 

The three Hans Engh articles 
on the John Birch Society lay on 
T.M.’s desk along with his new 
season pass to the races at Santa 
Anita. He was an old man. He 
had come through a serious ill- 
ness, followed by a cruel per- 
sonal blow when his son Charles, 
whom he had groomed to suc- 
ceed him, suddenly left the paper 
and moved his family to Mexico. 
He put off publishing the con- 
troversial articles. 

At last, when the Society 
stepped up its nationwide drive 
petitioning for the impeachment 
of his old friend, Chief Justice 
Warren, T.M. lowered the boom. 
The Engh articles were cut to two 
installments. The first appeared 
last January twenty-second. 

A month later the community 
was still boiling. Indignation at 
what some regarded as a “‘smear,”” 
others as a “public service,” 
spilled out in hotly worded letters 
to the editor. A Patriotic Letter- 
Writers’ Guild sprang up in 
Montecito. Men and women who 
had taken a strong stand either 
for or against the Birch Society 
would be awakened at two or 
three o’clock in the morning by 
the ringing of the telephone. 
When they answered, the caller 
would hang up, wait half an hour, 
call back, then hang up again. 
An anti-Communist phone serv- 
cee was set up. By dialing 5-0858 
or 6-5064, a troubled citizen 
could get a quick hypo of canned 
patriotism, sponsored by a pizza 
parlor. 

“They are terribly frightened,” 
a local minister told his congre- 
gation in a sermon on the Birch 
Society. “Everywhere they look 
they see Communists. They don’t 
know whom to trust, to depend 
on. Don’t condemn them. Don’t 
threaten them. Let them talk 
about their views. Question them 
losely. Sometimes just hearing 
their own words spoken in the 











Samuel B. Gould, struck back at what he 
called “a neofascist group resorting to the 
most advanced Hitlerian techniques.” At 
last a leavening of wit crept into the solemn 
exchange of insults. Bird watchers have 
always been a powerful force in Santa 
Barbara, despite their failure to push 
through a law to leash cats. When embattled 


for the haters too. Hate is a poison. Ask 
your doctor.” He ended by asking: “‘Isn’t ug- 
liness among and between ourselves exactly 
what would most delight the real Reds?” 

In the mounting hysteria, which was fed 
by an endemic distrust of intellectuals, the 
University of California at Santa Barbara 
came under attack. Its new chancellor, Dr. 


presence of someone who is calm and ra- 
tional will help them feel their absurdity.” 

“It’s so horrible to sit down to dinner 
with old friends and find a wall of suspicion 
between you,” a popular Santa Barbara 
hostess remarked. Another resident wrote to 
the News-Press: ““We’re mighty sorry, not 
only for decent victims of the hate drives but 
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To get everything in the script, you have to get a Bolex 


With all its professional features, Bolex’s 
H-16 Rex is only $450 with a superb Lytar 
F/1.8 lens. Bolex accessories are also mod- 
erately priced—the Rexofader, for example, 
is just $37.50. For detailed literature write 
Dept. BH-6 or see your Bolex dealer for 
complete information. 


BOLE < 


PAILLARD INCORPORATED, 100 SIXTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 13, N. Y....IN CANADA, GARLICK FILMS LTD., TORONTO 


Other Paillard products include Swiss-precision Hermes typewriters and adding machines. 


Hollywood effects and award-winning qual- for uninterrupted viewing, exact framing, 


ity are no longer the personal possessions accurate focusing. Parallax is ended forever! 
of “the professional”. . . 


For now you can get lap dissolves, fades, 


Then there’s Bolex’s new variable shut- 
ter. It gives you more control over exposure, 
sharpens fast-action subjects, and blurs dis- 
tracting backgrounds. It puts fades at your 
fingertips, makes lap dissolves smooth and 
easy. (For automatic fades and perfect lap 
dissolves, try a Bolex Rexofader. It times 
fades for pre-set number of frames.) 


titles, speed-ups, animation, wide-angle vis- 
tas. telephoto close-ups, zooms—every thing 
in the “script’”—with a Bolex H-16 Rex and 
accessories. 

Your results are truly professional. You 
view and focus through the shooting lens 
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THE SOUTHEAST AREA 


All Louisiana gathers together and blends here . .. modern and 
traditional, rural and urban, Anglo-Saxon and Mediterranean. Through 
ageless live oaks shading quiet, lovely plantation homes on the River 
Road you can see, distantly, the petrochemical industry’s silver 
battlements. In Feliciana Parish woods and fields, the artist-naturalist 
Audubon once roamed. That's how the Southeast is—different, 
interesting, varied all the way from the tung and pecan groves on the 
east to the wide Mississippi River on the west, and across into the 
wilds of the Atchafalaya Basin. Visit Louisiana this year, and put the 
Southeast on your schedule, including the State Capitol building 

at Baton Rouge, a perennial favorite of the traveler. 








FREE—New “Tour Louisiana” guidebook. Use reply form at right to 
send for your copy of this fact-filled, full-color guidebook to America’s 
most interesting state! Compact, handy for touring, educational for the 
youngsters. Maps and illustrations. Act soon—supply limited. 


TOURIST BUREAU DEPT. H61 

DEPT. OF COMMERCE & INDUSTRY 
STATE OF LOUISIANA 

P.O. BOX 4291— CAPITOL STATION 
BATON ROUGE 4, LOUISIANA 


Please send new TOUR LOUISIANA guidebook to: 
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educators met with a group of distin- 
guished citizens to devise some means 
of restoring the community’s sanity, Al 
Weingand, the eupeptic proprietor of 
the San Ysidro Ranch, suggested they 
call their organization the Birch Watch- 
ers. 

T.M., after his opening salvo, laid off 
the Birch Society in the News-Press, 
hoping the silent treatment might prove 
more effective than publicity. He ig- 
nored threatening letters and phone 
calls, and tossed scurrilous leaflets in 
his wastebasket. Many of the mailing 
pieces, vilifying dead liberals, seemed 
to have been left over from the Mc- 
Carthy era, but one morning a folder 
turned up in T.M.’s mail with a picture 
of Chief Justice Warren on its front 
page. Above the picture was the word, 
*““WANTED!” Below were the words: 
**FoR IMPEACHMENT.” Under this an- 
nouncement was the statement: “For 
giving aid and comfort to the Com- 
MUNIST CONSPIRACY, the mortal Enemy 
of the United States and the American 
People!”’ 

The leaflet was being circulated by 
the Cinema Educational Guild, Inc., of 
Hollywood and not by the Birch So- 
ciety, whose local leaders disavowed it. 
T.M., however, had come to the end 
of his rope—notoriously short where 
the good name of his friends is con- 
cerned. He cut loose with a devastating, 
sue-and-be-damned front-page Sun- 
day editorial: 


First, let there be no mistake about this: 
Communism must be opposed vigorously. 
Its gains throughout vast areas of the world 
are shocking. Every American must be 
alert for Red infiltration. But that does not 
lead logically to the conclusion that to 
fight Communism at home we must throw 
democratic principles and methods into the 
ashcan and adopt the techniques of the 
Communists themselves, as the John Birch 
leaders would have us do. 

The News-Press condemns the destruc- 
tive campaign of hate and vilification that 
the John Birch Society is waging against 
national leaders -who deserve our respect 
and confidence. ... 

The John Birch Society already has 
done a grave disservice to Santa Barbara 
by arousing suspicions and mutual dis- 
trust among men of good will... . 


At the very moment when T.M. was 
writing his editorial, Doctor Hutchins 
and members of his staff were having 
luncheon as guests of John de Blois 
Wack, a wealthy Montecito neighbor 
of the Center for the Study of Demo- 
cratic Institutions. Wack had invited 
his neighbors, including several promi- 
nent businessmen, to hear a thoughtful 
paper he had prepared on worsening 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. relations. Nixon and 
Goldwater Republicans, seated with 
New Deal and New Frontier Demo- 
crats, found common ground in the 
universal dilemma of survival. 

Host and guests, representing the old 
wealth and the new thought which had 
come together in Santa Barbara, spent 
four hours, broken by a buffet lunch 
around the pool, discussing their differ- 
ences, defending their positions, giving 
ground on one front, gaining on an- 
other. They were becoming, as Wack 





put it, “citizens of the earth,” disturbed 
less by political philosophies which 
divided them than by political policies 
which threatened their joint extinction, 
As a practical starting point, all en- 
thusiastically endorsed a proposal put 
forth by Frank K. Kelly, vice president 
of the Fund for the Republic, who called 
for the creation of an American-Soviet 
Commission for the Prevention of an 
Accidental War. 

The proposal, curiously enough, 
sprang from Kelly’s reading of a paper- 
back novel, Red Alert, the author of 
which, Peter Bryant, showed an impres- 
sive knowledge of the workings of the 
Strategic Air Command. The novel 
details a two-hour nightmare in which 
a dying SAC general, distrusting the 
wisdom and motives of the nation’s 
leaders, dispatches a wing of jet bomb- 
ers to the Soviet Union with hydrogen 
bombs. The book was on every desk at 
the Center last winter, and at many 
other “‘think-tanks”’ concerned with thc 
chilling prospect of a button pushed 
in panic or in error. 

**Somehow and soon,” Wack warned 
in his paper, man “must learn to sub- 
stitute law for force and to work with 
other men for the common good.” 

A few hours later, a proposal was 
made to one of the Birch Society leaders 
that he and some of his fellow members 
visit the Center and talk with Doctor 
Hutchins and his consultants. “Why?” 
the Birch Society leader said. “We'd only 
get in an argument.” He could see no 
merit in thesuggestion that an argument 
might be a healthy thing, might even 
turn up unsuspected areas of agreement. 

At the News-Press that evening T.M. 
was seated at his desk. Tired after a 
long day, he looked like an old lion 
that had been drowsing in the sun, 
secure in its control of the jungle until 
a pack of mischievous jackals had 
crept up from behind and nipped it in 
a sensitive spot. His Sunday editorial 
had already been sent to the composing 
room. His words made it clear that 
Santa Barbara had not worked to keep 
its air free from smog only to have it 
contaminated by fear and hate. If the 
city were to fulfill its destiny as an in- 
tellectual center, it could not permit 
any field of inquiry, no matter how 
disturbing, to be stifled. 

“I am going to destroy these people,” 
he said. “I am going to run them out 
of Santa Barbara.” 

Among the mail, largely favorable, 
which has flooded across T. M.’s desk 
since the editorial is a letter from Bishop 
Gerald Kennedy, of the Methodist 
Church in the Los Angeles area, who 
wrote: “I am keeping it [the editorial] in 
my files as the perfect answer to this 
sad attempt to revive McCarthyism. | 
have every confidence that it shall fail as 
all previous efforts of this kind have 
failed because of the alert and intelli- 
gent leadership from men like you.” 

As the air began to clear, the pattern 
of life in Santa Barbara showed signs of 
returning to normal. The birdwatchers 
took to the fields again. A brace of 
golden-eye ducks and a hooded oriole, 
rarely seen in winter, had been spotted 
at the Goleta Slough. THE END 
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Our Volkswagen Station Wagon is only 
nine inches longer than our little VW 
Sedan. Yet it holds more than the biggest 
conventional wagon. 

How? 

Perhaps this picture explains it. 

Ideally in a station wagon, you need 
maximum room and minimum length. We 
have answered this with a taller car. (The 
entire top of the VW wagon is level. This 
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Think tall. 


gives it the shape of a box. There is not a 
wasted inch in it.) 

This is why things that will not fit in any 
conventional wagon fit easily inside the 
VW wagon. 

An upright piano standing upright. A 
standard bridge table opened up. Eight 
adults with all their luggage. 

Or, if you open the sun-roof, a huge 
old-fashioned wooden wardrobe. Even a 


horse fifteen hands high. 
People are pleased that our VW wagon 
parks so easily. (If you have ever circled a 
shopping mart or a commuters’ station 
looking for a big enough space for your 
big wagon, you can appreciate this.) 
When you realize our VW 
Station Wagon is a good four 
feet shorter than conventional 
wagons, you get the picture. 
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Syracuse China— 


always in good taste wherever you dine out & 
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err ste peas Strings 
THE (ncaVicron |p) 
MUSIC turn to 
OF Kern! 
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STRINGS 
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America’s most sublime romantic songs — the best of Jerome Kern — 
are excitingly rich and lovely as interpreted by the Melachrino Strings 
and Orchestra. These melodic classics, including The Song Is You and 





All the Things You Are, ripen to perfection under the Melachrino 
treatment. Enjoy these lighthearted sounds for spring now... 
in Living Stereo and Monaural Hi-Fi! RCA\ ICTOR 








ASK YOUR DEALER ABOUT THE COMPACT 33, THE NEWEST IDEA IN RECORDS. 


LETTERS 
FROM 
A TRAVELER 


@ We herewith present the first of a 
series of monthly excerpts from the 
letters of Silas Spitzer, Holiday’s new 


food editor, who, with his wife Helen, 


is driving throughout the United 
States, not only tasting and testing 
but also shrewdly observing the 
American scene. —THE EDITORS 


Somewhere in North Carolina 
Last night we were holed up in a 
small town in North Carolina that 
looked as dismal as a labor camp in 
Irkutsk. At 7:45 in the morning we 
emerged, ready to make a heroically 
early start, only to find the air thick 
with flying sleet and the station wagon 
armored from stem to stern in a half- 
inch crust of ice. As I stood there help- 
lessly, scratching at the hard-frosted 
windshield with a tentative fingernail, 
from nowhere appeared the motel 
owner, a small bald-pated man. In the 
most honeyed of Tarheel accents, he 
said, “Why don’t y’all go in the office for 
a cup of coffee and a nice hot roll. Mrs. 
Merryman just fixed breakfast. When 
you come back, I'll have your car 
ready.” 

In the office, which led into a small 
sitting room hung with hand-colored 
family portraits in mother-of-pearl 
frames, we found a tidy, plump woman 
wearing spectacles and a vague, sweet 
expression. She chattered in an endless 
stream, but I could make out only ev- 
ery fifth word, or thereabouts. We had 
expected that the coffee would be luke- 
warm, with a taste like parched corn, 
but instead it was hot and strong. The 
rolls and biscuits were fresh from the 
oven and there was sweet butter and a 
pot of honey. In that frosty morning 
filled with flying needles, this little act 
of simple kindliness almost caused us 
to break down and weep a few grateful 
Northern tears. 

Instead, Helen got on a cozy wife-to- 
wife relationship with the friendly little 
woman. They discussed Southern cook- 
ing and it turned out that Mrs. Merry- 
man was going to make her husband’s 
favorite dish for dinner. It was called 
‘fish muddle,” she said. And she in- 
sisted on writing out the recipe for us. 
It had a base of rockfish and such odds 
and ends as ketchup, Worcestershire, 
red pepper, beaten eggs, bacon bits, 
onions, crumbs and heaven only knows 
what, and it sounded like an interesting 
departure from fried chicken. In ex- 
change, my wife, who, as you know, isa 
Cordon Bleu type of cook, gave her a 
favorite family recipe for Boeuf en 
Daube Provencale, which left both sides 
dazed but happy. . . . 


Fort Lauderdale, Fiorida 


We have resumed our safari, leaving 
Sarasota yesterday morning. We re. 
membered the hoopla in Ho.ipay a 
few years ago about Sanibel and Cap. 
tiva islands, off Fort Myers, and de. 
cided to visit them. They can, alas, no 
longer be called “the Tahiti of the 
Western Hemisphere.” The ferry that 
takes you over from Fort Myers hada 
long line of cars waiting. Only seven 
could be accommodated at a time on 
the little motor-driven boats. But we 
clung tenaciously to our spot in the 
line and after five or six boats had put 
in and departed, we finally made it. 
What we saw of Sanibel was of course 
limited by the shortness of our visit. 
The roads were dusty with visitors, and 
the beach we dropped by to inspect was 
crowded with folks in stooping posi- 
tions, looking for shells. We joined 
them for a while, but all I found worth 
recording were two Spotted Calypsos, a 
small chambered nautilus and a Miller’s 
High Life bottle cap. We drove on 
through lanes of dusty sea grape, tat- 
tered palms and occasional snack bars 
and shell stands. I suppose, for shell 
collectors—and they seem to be a large 
and fervent tribe—this is paradise. But 
it looked to me a little overexploited. 

We spent the night at Naples, which 
is a distinguished residential commu- 
nity, full of the well-mannered and well- 
heeled, from various cushioned areas 
around Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit 
aid the like. A palpable odor of gentil- 
ity mingles with the scent of oleam 
ders and bougainvillaea as you drive 
past the low-slung white houses, and! 
began to reach nervously in the glove 
compartment for a necktie. But in spite 
of my well-known failings of birth, 
background and culture, and Helen’s 
barbaric beach hat, we gained entrance 
to the largest and most sedate of the 
resortomobile inns and made a succes 
ful assault on a favorite restaurant of 
the residential-and-club set. We left 
Naples feeling very high on its clean, 
beautifully arranged and perfectly kept 
beachfront and would recommeng it to 
anyone who can afford to pay around 
$50 a day at the leading hotels. 

So far, what we have seen of Miami 
and the east coast as far north as Fort 
Lauderdale is fantastically different 
from the Gulf Coast we just left. In full, 
blazing sun, the southern reaches of 
Miami Beach were crammed with peo 
ple, the streets lined with garish little 
hotels and shops, the traffic on a Sunday 
in March incredibly confusing to oné 
fresh from the leisurely pace of Sara- 
sota, St. Petersburg, Tampa, Fort Myers 
and Naples. We went past all the fright 
ening new hotels, the gigantic motels 
and the clutter of smaller places until, 
exhausted and longing for a shower, we 
finally checked in on the beach a 
Lauderdale at a new blue-and-white re 
sort. Rates for rooms on this coast are 
from 20 per cent to 50 per cent higher 
than on the other. ... SILAS SPITZER 
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America’s most sublime romantic songs — the best of Jerome Kern — 
are excitingly rich and lovely as interpreted by the Melachrino Strings 
and Orchestra. These melodic classics, including The Song Is You and 





All the Things You Are, ripen to perfection under the Melachrino 
treatment. Enjoy these lighthearted sounds for spring now... 
in Living Stereo and Monaural Hi-Fi! RCA VICTOR 
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LETTERS 
FROM 
A TRAVELER 


@ We herewith present the first of a 
series of monthly excerpts from the 
letters of Silas Spitzer, Holiday’s new 


food editor, who, with his wife Helen, 


is driving throughout the United 
States, not only tasting and testing 
but also shrewdly observing the 
American scene. —THE EDITORS 


Somewhere in North Carolina 
Last night we were holed up in a 
small town in North Carolina that 
looked as dismal as a labor camp in 
Irkutsk. At 7:45 in the morning we 
emerged, ready to make a heroically 
early start, only to find the air thick 
with flying sleet and the station wagon 
armored from stem to stern in a half- 
inch crust of ice. As I stood there help- 
lessly, scratching at the hard-frosted 
windshield with a tentative fingernail, 
from nowhere appeared the motel 
owner, a small bald-pated man. In the 
most honeyed of Tarheel accents, he 
said, ““Why don’t y’all go in the office for 
a cup of coffee and a nice hot roll. Mrs. 
Merryman just fixed breakfast. When 
you come back, I'll have your car 
ready.” 

In the office, which led into a small 
sitting room hung with hand-colored 
family portraits in mother-of-pearl 
frames, we found a tidy, plump woman 
wearing spectacles and a vague, sweet 
expression. She chattered in an endless 
stream, but I could make out only ev- 
ery fifth word, or thereabouts. We had 
expected that the coffee would be luke- 
warm, with a taste like parched corn, 
but instead it was hot and strong. The 
rolls and biscuits were fresh from the 
oven and there was sweet butter and a 
pot of honey. In that frosty morning 
filled with flying needles, this little act 
of simple kindliness almost caused us 
to break down and weep a few grateful 
Northern tears. 

Instead, Helen got on a cozy wife-to- 
wife relationship with the friendly little 
woman. They discussed Southern cook- 
ing and it turned out that Mrs. Merry- 
man was going to make her husband’s 
favorite dish for dinner. It was called 
‘fish muddle,” she said. And she in- 
sisted on writing Out the recipe for us. 
It had a base of rockfish and such odds 
and ends as ketchup, Worcestershire, 
red pepper, beaten eggs, bacon bits, 
onions, crumbs and heaven only knows 
what, and it sounded like an interesting 
departure from fried chicken. In ex- 
change, my wife, who, as you know, isa 
Cordon Bleu type of cook, gave her a 
favorite family recipe for Boeuf en 
Daube Provencale, which left both sides 
dazed but happy. . . . 
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Fort Lauderdale, Florida 


We have resumed our safari, leaving 
Sarasota yesterday morning. We re 
membered the hoopla in Ho.ipay a 
few years ago about Sanibel and Cap. 
tiva islands, off Fort Myers, and de. 
cided to visit them. They can, alas, no 
longer be called “the Tahiti of the 
Western Hemisphere.” The ferry that 
takes you over from Fort Myers hada 
long line of cars waiting. Only seven 
could be accommodated at a time on 
the little motor-driven boats. But we 
clung tenaciously to our spot in the 
line and after five or six boats had put 
in and departed, we finally made it, 
What we saw of Sanibel was of course 
limited by the shortness of our visit, 
The roads were dusty with visitors, and 
the beach we dropped by to inspect was 
crowded with folks in stooping posi- 
tions, looking for shells. We joined 
them for a while, but all I found worth 
recording were two Spotted Calypsos, a 
small chambered nautilus and a Miller's 
High Life bottle cap. We drove on 
through lanes of dusty sea grape, tat- 
tered palms and occasional snack bars 
and shell stands. I suppose, for shell 
collectors—and they seem to be a large 
and fervent tribe—this is paradise. But 
it looked to me a little overexploited. 

We spent the night at Naples, which 
is a distinguished residential commu- 
nity, full of the well-mannered and well- 
heeled, from various cushioned areas 
around Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit 
and the like. A palpable odor of gentil- 
ity mingles with the scent of olean- 
ders and bougainvillaea as you drive 
past the low-slung white houses, and I 
began to reach nervously in the glove 
compartment for a necktie. But in spite 
of my well-known failings of birth, 
background and culture, and Helen’s 
barbaric beach hat, we gained entrance 
to the largest and most sedate of the 
resortomobile inns and made a success 
ful assault on a favorite restaurant of 
the residential-and-club set. We left 
Naples feeling very high on its clean, 
beautifully arranged and perfectly kept 
beachfront and would recommend it to 
anyone who can afford to pay around 
$50 a day at the leading hotels. 

So far, what we have seen of Miami 
and the east coast as far north as Fort 
Lauderdale is fantastically different 
from the Gulf Coast we just left. In full, 
blazing sun, the southern reaches of 
Miami Beach were crammed with peo- 
ple, the streets lined with garish little 
hotels and shops, the traffic on a Sunday 
in March incredibly confusing to one 
fresh from the leisurely pace of Sara- 
sota, St. Petersburg, Tampa, Fort Myers 
and Naples. We went past all the fright- 
ening new hotels, the gigantic motels 
and the clutter of smaller places until, 
exhausted and longing for a shower, we 
finally checked in on the beach at 
Lauderdale at a new blue-and-white re- 
sort. Rates for rooms on this coast are 
from 20 per cent to 50 per cent higher 
than on the other. ... SILAS SPITZER 
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A WORLD 
WITHOUT HUNGER 


Continued from Page 57 


the Amazon, where he found the Indian 
fishermen using bows and arrows to catch 


their fish. Meshkat showed how, by using 
small nylon nets, more fish might be caught. 
The Indians smiled; they knew magic when 
they saw it. Out they went again in their 
boats, with their bows and arrows. Meshkat 
invited their sons to come with him. When 
the children came home with more fish than 
their fathers, the fathers were belatedly 


convinced, and another tiny victory had 
been won for progress. 

Arthur Stahl is director of the Tropical 
Food Research Laboratories at the Univer- 
sity of Miami. FAO sent him to Nagpur, in 
the Central Provinces of India, to advise a 
co-operative of citrus farmers. He was as- 
tonished to find how much food was going 


to waste in that teeming, hungry 
country. “The Indian still de. 
mands all of his fruit and vege. 
tables fresh every day,” Stahl 
said, “with the result that every. 
thing is rushed to the market and 
only one half to one third is ac. 
tually sold. The rest is lost. Proc. 
essing plants could take care of 
this surplus.” He spent a year 
advocating wiser methods of pro- 
duction and packaging. He con. 
cluded that food processing could 
become a major industry in In- 
dia—if habits could be changed, 

Werner Schulthess is a Swiss 
dairy expert. Eight years ago he 
was sent to Nepal to advise on 
the production of—what else?— 
cheese. His milk separator, his 
churn, his cheese press, and his 
kettles and cans were lofted 15,- 
000 feet up into the Himalayas 
on the backs of Nepalese coolies, 
Along the way, Schulthess found 
out how sorely such protein-rich 
foods as cheese were needed. 
“We had nothing but rice for 
lunch and potatoes for supper,” 
he recalls, “‘or, for a change, po- 
tatoes for lunch and rice for sup- 
per.” In eight years Schulthess 
organized an industry: a chain of 
dairies now processes cheese and 
butter from the milk of the 
local cattle; he has trained a score 
of Nepalese to manage the infant 
industry after he has gone. 

H. J. Bredo is a Belgian en- 


tomologist, specializing in the 
control of locusts. After more 
than a quarter century spent 
fighting locusts in Africa, Bredo 
accepted an FAO assignment to 
Central America. The need was 


sufficient: in 1950 locusts de: 
stroyed more than half of Nic- 
aragua’s food crops, and they 
were busy devouring food from 
Panama to Mexico. Bredo got 
busy too. He crisscrossed Cen- 
tral America on foot, on horse- 
back and by jeep, searching out 
the locusts’ breeding places. In 
two years he covered more than 
300,000 miles. Measures to pre- 
vent the insects from swarming 
were introduced; spraying cam- 
paigns were organized. Last Au- 
gust he announced: “The locusts 
havebeen brought undercontrol.” 

There are at the moment about 
600 such experts at work for 
FAO around the world. Theirs is 
tiresome work, and poorly paid, 
usually in strange surroundings 
and among people who speak a 
strange tongue and who are sel- 
dom grateful. 


FAO has tackled, as well, one 
major long-term project—the re- 
development on a grand scale of 
the entire Mediterranean basin. 

Fifteen countries border on the 
Mediterranean, and the land- 
scape is a wry commentary on 
how man can ravage his environ- 
ment. Here, at the eastern end of 
the basin, is the cradle of Western 
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civilization, the fertile crescent where, 
ten thousand years ago, agriculture 
was born. Yet where once all was green, 
with vast forests and rich grazing lands 
and fertile meadows, today much is 
pare rock, deep gully, barren hillside 
and desert. Erosion is so fierce that in 
some watersheds of Iraq and Algeria it 
has been estimated that, if néthing is 
done, there will be no soil within a cen- 
tury. Most of the region is in decline. 
Its greatest pride is in its past. 

FAO proposes that the region be 
plucked up by the scruff of its neck, 
given a brisk shaking, and put back on 
its feet. In twenty years, if all goes 
well, irrigated land will more than 
double; crop yields, thanks to fertilizer, 
mechanization and improved seed, will 
likewise double; and a sensible use of 
land will double the income of the 
population. These are not just fanci- 
ful dreams. Experiments in Greece, 
for example, have shown that fer- 
tilizers, costing seven dollars an acre, 
bring a crop increase worth twenty dol- 
lars an acre. Irrigation has tripled the 
crop yield in Syria. Hybrid corn, im- 
ported from America, has increased 
cash crops throughout the Near East. 

The key to this hopeful scheme is the 
restoration of the Mediterranean for- 
ests. Late in 1943, when he was air- 
borne from Cairo to Teheran, Franklin 
Roosevelt looked down from his plane, 
eager to see the celebrated cedars of 
Lebanon. There were only bare hills. 
Later, at home in Washington, he 
jotted a note on a memorandum dealing 
with the proposed Food and Agricul- 
ture Organization: “Forestry most im- 
portant. Request American delegation 
propose revision of FAO statute and 
include it in FAO charter.”’ No agricul- 
turist is disposed to disagree with the 
notion that forestry is most important. 
FAO, as part of its major project, has 
proposed that the Mediterranean gov- 
ernments nearly double their forest 
area, expanding it from 50,000,000 
acres to 93,000,000 acres, and so anchor 
their soil, store water and halt erosion. 

The scheme is bold, but it is designed 
to fit the grandeur and the glory of the 
region’s past. Ninety per cent of the 
cost, it is expected, will be borne by the 
fifteen countries immediately involved ; 
the balance—$1,500,000,000— must 
come from foreign investors. It seems 
like small change when we think that 
from this basin came the alphabet, 
from this basin came Christianity and 
Judaism and Islam. 


By long-term pull, by short-term tug, 
by ad hoc yank, FAO has been able to 
lift the world’s food production to a 
rate where it consistently exceeds the 
rise in the world’s population. This is a 
notable achievement, but it is not 
enough. It is true that Man the Pro- 
ducer is steadily gaining on Man the 
Procreator, but it is a cruelly deceptive 
truth. Unhappily, the gap between the 
rich countries and the poor is widen- 








ing. Most of the increase in food pro- 
duction is being achieved where it is 
least needed; in Latin America, and 
especially in the Far East, food pro- 
duction lags. 


And so, a year ago, FAO launched a 
world-wide Freedom From Hunger cam- 
paign. The goal is an end, once and for all, 
to malnutrition and hunger. 

FAO’s officers are too realistic to be- 
lieve that, in the five years the campaign is 
to last, this goal will be achieved. Binay 
Ranjan Sen, the Indian diplomat who is 
presently FAO’s director-general, knows 
his adversary at first hand: he was Famine 
Commissioner in Bengal in 1942, when 


one million persons starved to death. What 
FAO’s officers hope to accomplish during 
their campaign is to confront us all, high 
and low, with the intolerable questions: 
Why must any starve, when our collective 
wealth is so encompassing? Why must so 
many go hungry, while a few feast? 

The nations are agreed about the Free- 
dom From Hunger campaign. They have 
endorsed it unanimously in the General 
Assembly of the United Nations. They 


have invited FAO to figure out how to 
move the mountains of surplus food, and 
how to distribute them where they are 
most needed. Six nations, including Can- 
ada and the United States, sponsored the 
resolution, which won unanimous support. 
It remains to be seen what action will be 
taken. It FAO can at last resolve ‘the 
paradox of surplus amid scarcity, it will 
win from the world not merely two 
cheers, but three. THE END 
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(AC's Fall 





“Economy Run’ to Europe 








Right from the start you’re way ahead. On cost and service. Round-trip jet 


fare is $136.00 Jess* than regular fare. 


And Europe in September, October and November is a “clear track’... 
easy reservations, choice accommodations, uncrowded restaurants— 
uncrowded everything! Festivals, museums, theatres, concerts—they’re all 


there for you to enjoy with ease! 


And the sheer joy of getting there! BOAC sumptuous Cabin Service, there’s 
nothing like it in the air anywhere. You’ve never been so well attended. 

Enter BOAC’s Fall “Economy Run” to Europe now. Rolls-Royce 707 
jets to London, gateway to all Europe. Your Travel Agent will do every- 
thing for you, even to telling you about the wonderful selection of BOAC’s 
Escorted and Independent Tours (starting as low as $445.00). If you can’t 
wait for Fall, you have a choice, right now, of hundreds of BOAC 707 jet 


flights to Europe. 


*17-Day Jet Economy Fare to Europe starts October Ist through March 31st. 





BOAC> 


takes good care of you...on the ground...in the air...everywhere 
BRITISH OVERSEAS AIRWAYS CORPORATION 


Flights from New York, Boston, Chicago, Detroit, Honolulu, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Washington/ Baltimore, 


Montreal, and Toronto. Offices in all principal cities. . 
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This July, a revolutionary new British liner 


cuts the Pacific down to size! 


P&O-Orient Lines’ new 45,000-ton Canberra 
sails from the West Coast in July on her maiden 
voyage to the South Pacific, the Mediterranean 
and Europe. Sailing time: 46 days. Two weeks 
less than the old record! Your fare? As little as 
$17 a day. 


P&O-Orient Lines’ new Canberra is the most 
revolutionary mw luxury liner afloat. 

Her two sets of stabilizers—underwater wings 
—smooth oceans into millponds. You can dance 
a Highland fling at sea and never miss a step. 

Canberra has an over-all length of 820 feet, 
carries 548 first class and 1690 tourist class 
passengers, stands as tall as a 15-story building 
and cruises at 272 knots. 


Design for luxury 


The interiors were designed and decorated un- 
der the supervision of Britain’s leading archi- 
tects, one of whom was a consultant for the 
Royal Yacht Britannia. All cabins in first class 
have private baths or showers and most have 
a sea view; many cabins in tourist class have 
showers. There is a ballroom where a glass wall 
Slides out of sight so you can dance outdoors. 

Your meals are prepared by chefs who 
learned their art in the great hotels of England. 
Specialties from every corner of the world are 
on the menu. And the wine cellars are famous. 

A glance at the map below shows you how 
P&O-Orient brings the world to your doorstep. 








Tourist class cabin with four berths, perfect for 
family travel. (English nannies are available.) 


The solid line is P&O-Orient’s South Pacific 
route to Europe—and Canberra’s maiden route 
this July. 

Your fare for the whole voyage? As little as 
$824 tourist class, $1131 first class. 


To the Orient and on 


Now take a look at the dotted lines on our map 
that head North from Hawaii. 

On this Orient route you can stop at Manila 
and come back or keep right on going—either 
to the South Pacific and back to the United 
States, or to Europe by way of the Indian 
Ocean, Suez and Mediterranean! 

A round trip to Japan starts at $672, to Hong 
Kong at $796 and to Manila at $824. Or go to 
Europe by way of the Orient for just $751! 

If you like, you can make any combination 


=e 
PaO-ORIENT LINES § 


largest and fastest liners 
around the world 


of routes on your one P&O-Orient Lines’ ticket. 

The dotted line that heads South from Long 
Beach (Los Angeles) on our map is becoming 
one of the most popular new ways to travel to 
Europe. A 20-day voyage through the Panama 





First class swimming pool is set in the middle of 
descending sweeps of sun decks. 





Canal and sun-drenched Caribbean, then across 
the sunny Atlantic to France and England. 


Largest and fastest liners 
round the world 


Whichever route you choose on P&O-Orient, 
you'll leave the West Coast on the largest and 
fastest passenger liners sailing round the world. 
And you don’t have to be a millionaire to see 
the world on P&O-Orient! 

You can sail tourist class in glorious comfort 
—or shoot the works and go first class. The serv- 
ice is impeccably British both ways; the meals 
are in the same Continental tradition. Each 
class has its own swimming pool, orchestra, 
cafés, and open decks for sun and games. 

See your travel agent now. Or write for free 
literature to: Dept. 1D, P&O-Orient Lines, 155 
Post Street, San Francisco 8, California. 


P&O-ORIENT LINES 


S. S. Canberra - Oriana - Himalaya - Orsova « 
Chusan + Iberia « Orcades - Arcadia « Oronsay 


Offices: San Francisco + Los Angeles + Seattle » Vancouver. Else- 
where in U.S. and Canada: Cunard Line, General Passenger Agents. 
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The Easy 
Shopper 


Country and General Stores 


@ America is getting old, and there are signs to prove it. 
Nowadays, for example, a man can go through his 
whole life without once being visited by an urgent desire 
for cowbells, bayberry candles, Vermont Jumberman’s 
mush, genuine succotash, or even a pair of Fireman’s 
Red Suspenders. This is progress: the past falls away, 
and we push forward ever more eagerly, crying ““What’s 
new? What’s new?” But for those citizens whose nos- 
talgia is sufficiently strong and far-reaching—and for 
those who don’t know genuine succotash from cold rice 
pudding but are not afraid to admit they’d like to—a 
browse through the mail-order catalogues of some of our 
country and general stores can be a refreshing experience. 

Arch and tourist-conscious in their presentation as 
some of these publications may be, they still reflect a 
part of America’s social history; indeed, many of the 
goods they offer for sale are direct links with Days Gone 
By. Mechanical toy banks, real early-American calico, 
pure rock candy, dandelion greens, pewter porringers, 
Florida Water, bandana handkerchiefs, ironstone cham- 
ber pots, hickory-smoked cheese, facsimile dime novels, 
earthenware bean pots, bootscrapers, pie baskets, 
licorice gumdrops—the very names are enough to con- 
jure up the sights and sounds of the American country- 
side in the 19th Century. 

General stores began to get into their stride around 
1790, after the adoption of the Constitution had stabil- 
ized the currency. They were two-story buildings of logs 
or white frame, with a long porch for the loading and 
unloading of goods from wagons, and a bench extending 
the full length of the store front, where customers could 
take their ease, air their grievances, and exercise their 


Remembrance of things past. A leisurely game of check- 
ers on the cracker barrel of a country store in Maine. 





prerogative, as free Americans, of putting the world to 
rights. Inside, a clutter of hardware, clothing, drugs, 
groceries, china, candies, cure-alls, notions, knives and 
liquors was piled and heaped and stacked and strewn 
from sawdust-covered floor to smoky ceiling. Dry goods 
and staples filled the counters. Even the windows were 
used for storage, not display. At the back of the premises 
there was a “counting office,” where the proprietor 
worked on his accounts, and often a barrel or two of 
whisky for free distribution to the customers. 

The successful storekeeper had to be capable of much 
more than running a store. The job required guts, 
imagination and shrewdness, and the storekeeper usually 
became an important local personality. He had to be 
ready at short notice to write a letter for an illiterate 
neighbor, run up a suit of clothes, draw a note, advise 
on a health problem, settle a quarrel, or spit on his hands 
and dig a couple of graves. If necessary he would act as 
banker; sometimes he led the militia; he was active in 
school and lodge affairs; more often than not he played 
a prominent part in local politics. 

By 1850 the nation was growing and flourishing at a 
phenomenal rate. Canned foods had made their appear- 
ance by the 1870's, along with refined white sugar, more 
and better farm machinery, and patent medicines made 
popular through the impaired health of soldiers return- 
ing from the Civil War. The introduction of paper bags 
and cardboard cartons was a particularly potent revolu- 
tion. Some historians go so far as to maintain that this— 
with the consequent disappearance of the cracker barrel 
and all it stood for in the way of easygoing hospitality — 
was the death blow of the oldtime general store. What- 
ever the reason, by 1921 general stores were as good as 
dead. The coming of the automobile in the early 1900's 
had obviously helped to hasten their demise, bringing 
farm and city together and laying the foundations for a 
nation as fidgety, and as contemptuous of distance, as 
any on earth. 

Fidgety or not, the average American has a pro- 
nounced sentimental streak, and he will be delighted to 
learn that, tucked away in the less accessible corners of 
the United States, there still exist a few genuine general 
stores, carrying on their business in much the same way 
as it was carried on more than a hundred years ago. They 
survive by keeping small stocks to meet the immediate 
needs of local farmers, and by acting as agents for the 
collection of perishable foodstuffs. In some backward 
Southern communities the storekeeper will obligingly 
advance tenant farmers their keep for a whole year, and 
take their crops of cotton or other produce when they 
are harvested. 

For the most part, however, the general store today 
is a historical curiosity, and as such it has been made the 
subject of several museum displays. The most perfect 
example is a set piece in the outdoor Shelburne Museum 
at Shelburne, Vermont, where a magnificent collection 
of old buildings has been gathered from the various New 
England states and formed into a complete village. The 
store is stocked with “period” goods, and is as genuine 
as you could wish. The only trouble is, you can’t buy 
anything there. 

For “early Americana” that you can actually lay 
hands on, pay money over the counter for and carry 
away in the trunk of your car—as well as real country- 
made preserves and cheeses, old-style clothing, reproduc- 
tions of 19th Century household furniture, and the old- 
fashioned candies you used to hear about from your 
grandmother—you must look elsewhere. You must seek 
out, in New England, those stores which have either 
been specially built in this century for the tourist trade, 
or which are in fact authentic general stores rescued from 
oblivion by enterprising enthusiasts. In either case you 
will find the décor impressively olde worlde, and the 
goods on sale very hard to resist. , 
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SENT ON APPROVAL! 
Choose from 7000 Color Slides 





35 mm (2x2) 


SEND FOR THE BIG NEW 
7th, EDITION-WOLFE CATALOG TODAY! 


You'll be delighted with its 300 reproductions .. . 
28 in full color . . . of t landmarks to simp! 

your selection. Order on approval from 7000 35mm 
slides of 83 countries . . . all as good as your own most 
béautiful originals . . . keep the ones you want, return 
the others! You name the spot, we have the slide . . . 
matchless scenes of contemporary and ancient won- 
ders of the world . . . 42 exclusive slides of Ob- 
erammergau Passion Play .. . restricted interiors of 
cathedrals, famed art galleries, palaces . . . exotic 
Paris entertainers. Send 25¢ today for your copy of 
the new 72-page, 7th Edition Wolfe Catalog of Hi-Fi 
slides in living color. Remember, Wolfe Slides are. . . 


SENT ON APPROVAL — THEY HAVE TO BE GOOD! 
Write Dept. 151 ~~ 









WOLFE WORLDWIDE FILMS 


1657 Sawtelle Blvd 








PORTRAIT 
IN OILS 


A genuine oil painting on can- 
vas in full color, painted from 
your photo or snapshot by out- § 
Standing régistered American 
and European portrait painters. 
Do not confuse these oil paint- 
ings with colored photographs. 


12” x 16” to 30” x 40” 


39° TO 399-%5 
Compare our oil Portraits with others selling up to $1,000. 
FREE ! 2h o onbtn’ anu poeraac 

Van Dyke Oil Portraits, Ltd. 


Dept. E, 4 West 56th Street, New York 19, N. Y. 


Perfect Gift for 
FATHER’S DAY 



















Super 
‘\STOPPER-POPPER’”’ 
Amazing Push Button 


"“CORK-ACE”’ 


Pulls wine corks effortlessly, efficiently. Cures 
annoying “Corkscrewitis” ... Ends broken, cracked 
and crumbling cork problems forever. 





Revolutionary Principle removes cause of most 
cork problems. CORK-ACE eliminates old fashi | 
clumsy corkscrews. Simply insert amazing CORK- 
ACE needle through cork, press button, and out 
comes cork with needle—it’s that simple and easy. 
An ordinary soda siphon cartridge in handle of 
CORK-ACE spurts harmless, tasteless carbonated 
beverage gas through needle and cork into bottle, 
and actually pushes the cork out from below. Corks 
can’t break, can’t crumble—instead they come out 
in perfect shape each time, ready for re-use. One 
cartridge opens 30 to 40 bottles. 





Wine Authority Frank Schoonmaker tested 
CORK-ACE, praised its easy action and agreed: 
“CORK-ACE has absolutely no effect on either the 
flavor or bouquet of wine.” A perfect gift for the 
man who really loves the finer things of life. Not 
a gadget. 

PéIl Year Warranty On All Parts. Send today for 
CORK-ACE Kit. Complete with cartridge for only 
$10.00 delivered. Imported from England. 


¥ 

| BERKSHIRE SALES Dept. C3 
945 Yonkers Avenue 

| Yonkers, New York 
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BOAT 


Leadership 
Since 1907 


SAIL- MOTOR 
PADDLE 
e 
Guaranteed 
UNSINKABLE .*: - 
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are used by more people than any other folding boats 
made. Klepper’s compactness makes easy transportation 
by car, plane, train. Assembled quickly—without tools. 
Sail, motor or paddle it—your Klepper is highly maneu- 
verable, swift, unsinkable—ideal boat for all family fun 
afloat... Distinguished by 4 world championships, 2 
Atlantic crossings, many slalom awards. 


Only KLEPPER Offers These Features: 


Carry it like Luggage... Built in Air Tubes . . . 
minimum storage space. Guarantee maximum 
Patented Snap-Lock Fit- Safety and stability. 
tings make assembly Economical . . . 
easy, correct every time; No dockage. No trailer. 
accurate to 1/32”. Low maintenance. 













] HANS KLEPPER CORP. 


City 
| 


Also write for catalog 
of KLEPPER TENTS... 
Finest quality... 

Made to fit your car’ 


FREE CATALOGS 





820 Greenwich St., N. Y. 14, N. Y. 
Send FREE CATALOG H: Boats [] & Tents [J 
Name 





Address 



















Unsurpassed for quality, performance, safety—Kleppers 
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Write Dept. H 
FREE LIST 


PHOTO LAB., 


3825 GEORGIA AVE 


FlexPort PET DOOR 
Ends Door-Tending, Whining, Scratching 


Why be a doorman for your 
= pet? FlexPort ends scratched 
= doors and whining. Keeps 
out flies, wind, rain. Gives 
you and dog or cat complete 
freedom. Soft plastic tri- 
angles close gently and 
tightly. Easily installed. 
Pricesstart . akan 
at $19.90. 
Before or- 
dering send 
for free 
folder. 


TUREN, INC. Dept. HL-6 
2 Cottage Ave. Danvers, Mass. *— 


WASH 11, D.C 
























SEND FOR NEW 


BURTON HOLMES 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOG 


Travel elses cot 


Now—enjoy world-famous 
Burton Holmes 35 MM color slides 
in your own home! Breath-taking scenes, magnificently 
photographed by Academy Award winner Andre de la 
Varre. Your choice of full sets or individual slides. 
Quantity discounts. Economy sets are complete with 
free printed script, free Title and End Slides, plus 
100-slide file box! Money back guarantee! Send 

¢ today for illustrated catalog and sample slide! 


BARTLETT RESEARCH, INC. 20 Bartlett, Dept. #10 Det. 3, Mich. 


















Genuine Steerhide HUARACHES 


T 





he air conditioned sandal woven of supple leather 


thongs in never repeated patterns. Leather relaxes 


ti 


red feet like nothing else can. Sturdy leather soles 


wear like a shoe. Natural beige only. 


A 
8 


Send foot outline. We guarantee fit. 
POSTPAID $5.00 pr. 


Il sizes for men, women, children (men’s sizes larger than 
add 50c). Free catalog imports. 


the LD MEXICO SHOP 


Dept. H, SANTA FE_NEW MEXICO 
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can Chamois 

Cloth Shirt 
Looks and feels like 
high grade chamois 
leather. Will not 
shrink. More dura- 
} ble than wool. Mr. 
4 Bean personally uses 
} this shirt on his fish- 
ing and hunting 
trips. Colors: Me- 
dium Tan and Bright 
Red. Sizes: 1414 to 
19. Price : $5.85 post- 
paid. Send for free 
sample and Free 
Catalog. 


L. L. Bean, Inc. 
293 Main St., Freeport, Maine 


Mfrs. Fishing and Camping Specialties 
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Finest s.eePinG BAGS 


Sleep in_ complete comfort in any 


weather. Read why most world famous 
expeditions and professional outdoors- 
men everywhere buy BAUER Lifetime 
Bags. Complete satisfaction guaran- 
teed. COMPARE FIRST! Risk not one 
cent! Read how in our free catalog. 


faa’ BAUER ones 
NOW BY MAIL... 


SEND 25c IN COIN FOR 
FAMOUS MULTI-PAGE DE- 
SCRIPTIVE CATALOG OF 
ATKINS’ WORLD COVERAGE 
& FREE SAMPLE SLIDE. 
DEPT. H. 
ORIGINAL COLOR QUALITY 
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TRAVEL SLIDES, INC. 


2036 BALBOA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 21, CALIFORNIA 


COLOR SLIDES 


OF BEAUTIFUL 











Taxco 
Cuernavaca 
Acapulco 
Chicheén-ltza 
Guanajuato 
Patzcuaro 
Oaxaca 

etc 


= including 
a 
postage 


Mie 
assortment of 2,000 Kodachrome slides of the most picturesque places 
Send for free catalog 


MADERO 21 
MEXICO 1, D. F. 


AMERICAN PHOT 





Great pains are taken to keep these 
places “authentic,” although at the 
same time the inconvenient and de- 
pressing aspects of the original stores 
are subtly ironed out. An appearance 
of romantic clutter is maintained, but 
it proves on close examination to be a 
scrupulously orderly clutter. The clerks 
can put their hands on anything from a 
sachet of sassafras tea to a cast-iron 
apple-and-potato peeler at a moment’s 
notice, without so much as knocking 
over a bag of sleigh bells or stepping 
into a box of corncob pipes. The genu- 
ine old stoves look inviting, but are 
frequently used simply as stage props. 
The cracker barrels are spotless, the 
beams are worm-eaten in suspiciously 
regular patterns, the floors are swept 
clean, no flies or cats or odorous 
loungers buzz or mince or sprawl across 
the counters. The smell is of hygienic 
merchandise recently unpacked, not of 
stale cheese and rank cigar smoke. The 
customers are tempted to move almost 
with reverence in the appropriately dim 
(but not too appropriately dim) light, 
modifying their exclamations of won- 
der or surprise as though they were 
being conducted round a shrine. The 
fly-blown posters, advertisements, pub- 
lic notices and framed tintypes, all 
either defiantly authentic or cunningly 
simulated, seem somehow out of place 
among the fresh, crisp, newly minted 
antiques. In these topsy-turvy micro- 
cosms it is hard to put a finger on where 
anachronism lies. 

Here you will find solid brass mortars 
and pestles, deerskin gold-dust pokes, 
brass-headed skewers, iron swing- 
bracket lamps, genuine beeswax (two 
cakes for fifty cents), hand-made bel- 
lows, butter-ball paddles, old-fashioned 


cheese. and nuts, an ice-crushing set 
consisting of a wooden mallet and a 
canvas bag, country-store soda crackers, 
green-tomato piccalilli, hand-carved 
pie wheels, traditional harvest tables, 
deacons’ benches, candle _ snuffers, 
balsam soap, cookie rollers, Indian 
pudding—a thousand and one things, 
large and small, edible and wearable, 
practical and playful, and nearly all 
traditional. (Not quite all, though. Now 
and then, with a sudden shock, you 
will come upon some such contempo- 
rary item as a butane blowtorch, a sil- 
icone dust cloth, or an electric coffee 
grinder, and tv" will be aware of the 
centuries ‘crazily merging.) 
Letter-vriting or trave-digging for 
anxiots Customers ‘stoday no part 
of thy stcrékeepers Fut/ness: he is too 
busy “Styérintendi?* the packing of 
mail ofdérs“ii’a back room. Nor is it 
likely that He will‘ pour you a shot of 
whisky foi 6!:( times’ sake, or give you 
a chaw of tobacco and offer to swap 
a couple of sacks of cracked wheat for 
your two-door sedan. He may have a 
word or two to say about the wisdom 
or folly of some new move by the Ad- 
ministration, but he has no time to re- 
vive the good old cracker barrel tradi- 
tion. He is a busy man. If he is as 
energetic as Vrest Orton, the proprietor 
of the Vermont Country Store in the 














village of Weston, he is quite likely to 
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Cruises 
to the 
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Three luxurious new ships 
Bernina « Stelvio > Brennero 


Heading for Egypt, Lebanon, 
Cyprus, Syria, Rhodes, Turkey, 
Greece — and back? Sail ele- 
gantly on modern, luxurious 
Adriatica Line ships. From Italian 
ports: cruise or interport travel. 
Frequent, convenient connec- 
tions with regular transatlantic 
arrivals of Italian Line ships. 





WINTER CRUISES TO EGYPT 
T/S Ausonia + M/S Esperia 
Also, grand tours of Egypt, Greece, 
Turkey, Israel, Cyprus, Yugoslavia 
on 9 modern vessels 











ADRIATICA LINE 


See your TRAVEL AGENT or write to Mfeslian Line 
Battery Park Bidg., 24 State St., New York 4 + Digby 4-0800 


EAST 





SEND AWARD WINNING 


POSTCARDS 


Available throughout the U.S.A. and Canada in 
all vacation and resort areas. Look for the fa- 
miliar Plastichrome® mark of quality on the card. 


COLOURPICTURE Boston 15, Massachusetts 


COOL! 


Ever dream of a 








tropical island 
with surf cooled 
by ocean breezes? 
Jacksonville is 
that dream come 
true...a trop- 
ical-flavored 
“island” of earli- 
est Americana 
++.» Sporting de- 
lights... friendly 
people... unsur- 
passed hospitality 
++. perfectly 
located between 
your budget and 
the time of 


your life! 





Jacksonville } 


FLORIDA 


SEND FOR FREE COLOR FOLDER 
Tourist & Convention Bureau, Dept.E 








Hemming Park, Jacksonville, Florida. 
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travel budgets t 
go farther : 

(and so do you) i 
with an A 
AVION Fic 
You don’t have to be a millionaire 


to travel like one. Not in an Avion 
Travel Trailer. 





For less than the cost of a resort hotel 
vacation, Avion traveling enables you 
to do more, see more and have more 
fun, to boot. Matter of fact, Avioning 
is so reasonable, you really can’t 
afford to stay at home. 


Stop anywhere and you’ll be superbly 
spoiled by Avion’s many self-contained 
luxuries. Running water, modern bath 
and beds, deluxe kitchen—the works! 


And if you hanker to tour the back- 
woods trails, fear not. Your Avion 
with riveted all aluminum coachman- 
ship will tow along cheerfully. It’s 
built and guaranteed to last a lifetime. 


Why not decide now to take your 
next trip the modern Avion way 
pampered, practical and penny-wise. 





Choose from the Imperial 30’. Traveleager 
27’. Holiday 24’ and Tourist 20’. 
Any one, a splendid lifetime investment 
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Join an Avion Traveicade. 
Send for details. 


AX a 
COACH 
LAVION frircesrion 


Fs Benton Harbor, Michigan 


For FREE Catalog 
and name of your 
nearest Avion Dealer, 

write Dept. H 
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NOW AVAILABLE... 
Holiday’s Reprint Directory of School & Camp 
Announcements for 1961. 
For your FREE copy, write: 
Holiday Schoo! & Camp Directory 


Special Advertising ions 
380 Madison Ave. New York 17, N. Y. 
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FAMOUS QUALITY 
HULL AUTO AND 
BOAT COMPASSES 

i" and Non- Ill Models 
$5.95 to $7.50 At your cealer's, write for literature. 


HULL—THE COMPASS THAT WORKS 


HULL MFG. CO., Box 246-C-5, Warren, Ohio 


















be roaming the country looking for 
merchandise that strikes him as good 
and appropriate for his shelves, no 
matter where it is made. As Mr. Orton 
explains in his folksy magazine-cata- 
logue, The Voice of the Mountains, 
“If we stocked only things made in 
Vermont, we would be a Vermont craft 
store, not a Vermont Country Store.” 
Consequently, as he goes on to point 
out, he has teas from Ceylon and For- 
mosa, clams from Maine, straight 
razors from Solingen, pepper mills 
from Italy, wooden spoons from 
Sweden, teapots from England, crystal- 
lized ginger from China, and so on, “‘be- 
cause that’s where the best of these 
things come from and it’s all in the old- 
time tradition of the real country store.” 





Ten Country Stores 


All are worth a visit. The first six 
supply goods by mail-order. Write 
them for illustrated catalogues, 
which in some cases are miniature 
magazines in themselves, and which 
give prices, amounts required for 
postage or express, and order forms. 


NEW HAMPTON GENERAL STORE, 
R.F.D., Hampton, New Jersey. 
VERMONT COUNTRY STORE, Weston, 
Vermont. 

(The two best—most complete lines 
of old or copied merchandise.) 


YANKEE GENERAL STORE, 279 East 
Main St., East Gloucester, Massa- 
chusetts. 

WEST TOWNSHEND COUNTRY STORE, 
West Townshend, Vermont. 

(Both rather touristy, but passable.) 


THE COUNTRY STORE, / Monument 
Street, Concord, Mass. 

VERMONT CROSSROADS STORE, U. S. 
Route 2 By-pass, Montpelier, Ver- 
mont, 

(Fair selection of old-time items, but 
main line is chic resort wear, on the 
expensive side, for summer visitors 
and winter skiers.) 


The remaining four do not have 
mail-order service. 

THE COUNTRY STORE, The Farmers’ 
Museum. Cooperstown, N.Y. 

THE COUNTRY STORE, Yorker’s Yan- 
kee Town, Watkins Glen, N.Y. 
WIGGINS VILLAGE COUNTRY STORE, 
Northampton, Mass. 

THE GENERAL STORE, Old Sturbridge 
Village, Sturbridge, Mass. 











Some of the old-time goods are 
made from the original molds, or by 
the original processes. In many cases 
they are being supp’ie? by the very 
factories which use. (Ww; them out in 


grandfather’s da,. Sseor¢ *.. Culver 
and Elliot Beth'..i:y, the pro; cietors 
of the New Ff. a: 4.4 Genera: Store, 
Hampton, Ne. ¢ «uy, ‘eli *.s- -.. cing 
stories of how th::, zo .eu i wn the 
makers of mercharyise !ung discon- 
tinued, and persuaded + :cin to start 


production again. In the same way a 
number of country recipes have been 
revived (the New Hampton General 
Store’s homemade lemon butter is am- 
brosial), traditional methods saved 
from oblivion, and many sensible, un- 
diluted foodstuffs kept on the market. 

There is no doubt that some of the 
old-fashioned gocds sold in country 
stores are to be found in department 
stores : you might pick up a rack of spices 


here, or a hooked rug there; but only in a 
country or general store can you run the 
whole amazing gamut, as it were, in one 
small space. Why these places should exist 
almost exclusively in New Engiand is some- 
thing of a mystery If you are not planning 
an excursion to that part of the world, but 
would like to have more details of the prod- 
ucts available, you should write for cata- 
logues to those stores in the accompanying 
list which carry on a mail-order business. 


And if you do have it in mind to visit 
some hard-headed Yankee cousin, half 
an hour spent poking about in a country 
or general store should prove very re- 
warding. With any luck, you may go away 
with a life-size, weather-resistant Cigar 
Store Indian ($385), a cast-iron Naughty 
Lady Boot Jack ($2.50), six jars of Beach 
Plum Jam ($4.25), or a Handsome Solid 
Brass Small Spittoon ($3.95—and imported, 
oddly enough, from England). THE END 
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MYERS’S JAMAICA RUM * 97 PROOF * GENERAL WINE & SPIRITS CO., N.Y. C. 









Myers Planters’ Punch: 1 tsp. sugar, 
juice % lemon, 2 ozs. MYERS RUM, 
dash Angostura, dash grenadine. Shake 
with ice, add soda to taste. 











MYERS Ji RUM 


Some call it enchanting. Some call it robust, others vivacious. Whatever 
your word, you'll agree the flavor of Myers Rum is distinctive, delicious. 
Its rich, spicy flavor is essential for the very best rum drinks. But then, a 
dash of Myers can make any cocktail memorable. If you have a taste for 
adventure, try Myers Rum—the spirit of adventure! 
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What makes this beer 
so sparkling clear? 


Brewed Only in Milwaukee . 


. . Of Course! 


-— A 
ot a Bit 
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Brilliant brewing does it! Brilliant brewing of costliest 

ingredients by skilled craftsmen...combined with brilliant 

filtering ... gives Miller High Life a sparkling purity that 

shines clear through...a clear, clean taste that dances 

with a happy flavor! Try Miller High Life... clearly... 
The Champagne of Bottle Beer. 
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Here and There 


Summer Events on the French Riviera 


Antibes—Juan-les-Pins 
yuLy 15-22. Second European 
Jazz Festival. 


Auron 
JUNE 4. International Water-Ski- 


ing Cup. 


Cannes 

JUNE. Son et Lumiére Spectacle. 
Saturdays and Sundays at 9 P.M. 
juLy 1-SsEPT. 30. Son et Lumiére 
Spectacle, every evening. 

juLy 8-9. Opening of the Basque 
pelote season. Match between 
Spain and France. 

auG. 5-15. Third International 
Mediterranean Exposition, this 
year in the form of a Trade Fair. 
auG. 6-17. Grand Mononautical 
Week of the Motor-Yacht-Club 
de la Cote d’ Azur. 

auG.12-13. Basque pelote—Grand 
Prix of the City of Cannes: 
match between Spain and France. 


ITALIAN RIVIERA 

TRAFFIC 

The Voltri-Albisola superhighway 
between the outskirts of Genoa 
and the approaches to Savona now 
eliminates one of the worst bottle- 
necks on the Riviera highway 
skirting the Mediterranean. The 
new road sweeps inland through 
the hills, to bypass the shore-line 
traffic along a stretch that was a 
nightmare mixture of beach and 
villa resorts, heavy-industry towns, 
pine forests, ironworks and dock- 
yards. The toll for small cars is 50 
lire (8 cents), and for larger cars 
100 lire. 

In another year’s time the con- 
gestion at the Pont St. Louis, on 
the French-Italian border, will also 
be eliminated. A new road, a joint 
effort by the two countries, will 
supplement the existing single mo- 
tor route, and should considerably 
ease the tedium of waiting at Cus- 
toms. 


EUROPE SHRINKS 

The rail trip from Paris to 
Milan, via Lausanne, was cut to 
tight hours on May 28, when the 
new trans-Europe express be- 
gana daily schedule. Trains leave 
Paris southbound at 1.15 P.M., 
Milan northbound at 2.55 P.M. 


STONES ON VIEW 

If you think of diamonds when 
you think of Amsterdam, or if 
you simply think of diamonds, 





Grasse 
JULY 30. Jasmine Festival. 


Menton 
JULY 2. Festival of the Sea. 


JULY 22. Festival of the Night. 


AUG. 1-14. Chamber Music Fes- 
tival. 


AUG. 5. Flower Festival under 
the Stars. 


AUG. 12-26. Summer Carnival. 


Nice 
JUNE 4-5. International Water- 
Skiing Cup. Sailing regattas. 


JULY 22, AUG. 5, 14 & 26. Parade 
of Flowers. 


Saint-Jean-—Cap Ferrat 
JUNE 24-27. Great Feast of Saint 
Jean. International regattas. 


AUG. 13. Venetian Night. 


you might like to know that there 
is a permanent Diamond Exhi- 
bition at Diamant Firma Streep, 
Amstel 208, Amsterdam, Hol- 
land—on the banks of the Amstel 
River. This is the oldest existing 
diamond-cutting establishment 
in the city. Visitors are taken 
through by specially trained (and 
presumably eagle-eyed) multilin- 
gual attendants, who will let you 
see the stones being cut by Dutch 
craftsmen. The show also in- 
cludes dioramas, photographic 
murals, diagrams, and exhibits 
dealing with the history of dia- 
monds, the various operations 
involved in turning a lump of 
carbon into a girl’s best friend, 
and the business of exploring for 
these trinkets. Moreover, if you 
are tempted to take home a 
handful of the useful little ob- 
jects, you may buy fresh-cut dia- 
monds at tax-free factory prices. 


RHONE EXCURSIONS 


The excursion-boat service on 
the Rhone, begun in 1960, got 
under way again this year on May 
6, and will operate between Lyon 
and Avignon every Saturday until 
October 28, and between Avignon 
and Arles every Sunday until Oc- 
tober 29. The boat, the Frederic 
Mistral, can carry 218 passengers 
in de luxe, first and tourist classes. 
It has space for a small number of 


cars, and is equipped with res- 
taurant, bar, lounge and library. 
Prices range from 20 francs (N.F.) 
($4.00) to 26 francs ($5.20) per 
person on the round-trip Avignon- 
Arles excursion, and from 30 francs 
($6.00) to 40 francs ($8.00) on 
the one-way Lyon-Avignon trip. 


MARATHON FLOWER SHOW 


The Federal Garden Show in 
Stuttgart, Germany, is one of the 
biggest floral jamborees in Eu- 
rope. It opened April 28 and will 
continue right through to Octo- 
ber 5, so that seasonal flowers 
and plantings will be on view 
over the whole summer and early- 
fall period. The show covers a 
hundred and seventy-three acres 
of parkland, which is room for a 
lot of flowers and provides a 
sight for sore eyes. 


HAUTE CUISINE 


NEW HOLIDAY 
TRAVEL GUIDES 


Six new titles have been added 
to the HOLIDAY MAGAZINE 
TRAVEL GUIDE series, cover- 
ing respectively the Low Coun- 
tries, Switzerland, the Caribbean 
and the Bahamas, Mexico, Res- 
taurants of Europe and Shop- 
ping in Europe. Titles of previous 
volumes were France, Paris, The 
Riviera and Southern France, Brit- 
ain, London, Italy, Rome, Flor- 
ence and the Hill Towns, Scan- 
dinavia and Spain. These guides 
may be obtained through local 
booksellers, or direct from 
Houipay, Dept. 1833, Independ- 
ence Square, Philadelphia 5, 
Pennsylvania. The cost is $4.95 
for a minimum of any five books, 
and $1.00 each for additional 
titles. A European currency con- 
verter is given free with all orders 
for five or more guides. 


Pheasant I’ Armagnac, Sweetbreads Financiére and Lobster 
Thermidor may be your idea of a good time on a plane journey, 
but shrill small voices have finally persuaded Pan American World 
Airways that kids need real food, no matter where. As a conse- 
quence, menus on “‘Clipper” flights now include two juvenile 
entrees called Hot Dogs and Hamburgers, not to mention French 
Jries, ice cream and a glass of milk. The news has presumably 
resulted in raised eyebrows among the Air France chefs in their 
gourmet kitchens at Orly Airport. 


WEIGHT LIFT 


The baggage allowances for 
travelers on most flights between 
Canada and the United States 
have been increased from 40 to 
66 pounds in first-class service, 
and from 40 to 44 pounds on 
coach flights. This applies to 
American Airlines, Eastern Air 
Lines, Trans-Canada Air Lines 
and Canadian Pacific Airlines. 


ALL ABOARD 

The French National Rail- 
roads are extending their “piggy- 
back’’ car-passenger service, 
which was started in 1957 be- 
tween Boulogne and Lyon. Un- 
der this useful and time-saving 
system, travelers can board the 
train and make themselves com- 
fortable while their autos are 
being loaded on special platform 
cars in the rear. The service will 
now operate on routes between 
Paris and Biarritz, Paris and 
Milan, and Diisseldorf, Liége 
and Avignon. Typical rates for 
passengers with (for example) a 
4-C.V. Renault are 95 francs 
($19.00) one way, Paris to Biar- 
ritz or Paris to Avignon; round- 
trip tickets between these points 
would cost 145 francs ($29.00). 


CHANGE OF PACE 


Always something new in Paris. 
Now it’s fish. The Musée de la 
Mer, at 9 Rue Faubourg-du- Mont- 
martre, near the Grévin Wax 
Museum, is a recently opened 
aquarium. The public are admitted 
daily from 10 A.M. to 8 P.M., for 1 
franc (20 cents) in the morning 
and 2 francs in the afternoon. It 
makes a restful change from all 
those Folies Bergere. 


WHY PAY MORE? 


TO HELL FOR $998.00 

Amazon Explorers, 21 Cindy 
Street, Old Bridge, New Jersey, 
have a prosaic enough address, 
but there is nothing common- 
place about the eighteen-day tour 
they offer. This takes the form of 
a trip to the Green Hell of the 
Amazon, and involves such out- 
landish delights as participation 
in a crocodile hunt, a view of a 
Macumba black-magic ceremony 
in thetropical dusk ( Fridays only), 
and an exploration by motor- 
launch of the dense (not to say 
mysterious) jungle. 

These Green Hell Tours are 
twice-monthly — leaving from 
New York, Chicago or Miami on 
the 3rd and 17th of every month 
in the year except October. (The 
Green Hell is notoriously apt to 
be wet and uncomfortable in 
October.) You fly tourist class 
to Belém in Brazil; after sight- 
seeing here at the mouth of 
the Amazon you fly (or take 
a five- or six-day river-steamer 
trip) upriver to Manaus, the 
great river port a thousand 
miles from the sea, on the Rio 
Negro. Frgm Manaus, motor- 
launch excursions take you 
through a labyrinth of tributary 
waterways to the heart of the 
jungle. The return flight to New 
York takés'in either Ciudad Tru- 
jillo in the Dominican Republic, 
or Port of Spain, Trinidad. The 
cost of these tours, which are 
growing in popularity every year, 
is $998.00, including transporta- 
tion, most meals, guides and (fo 
put it mildly) sight-seeing. For 
complete and hair-raising de- 
tails, beaten-track despisers 
should write to Amazon Explorers 
at the address given above. 


Your travel agent can now get you tickets for Camelot, if that 
happens to be on your list of Things to Do, or See, or Point Out to 
the Kiddies, or Climb Up, or Be Photographed Standing in Front Of, 
during your next visit to New York. The producers of the Lerner- 
Loewe musical have set up a Camelot Travel Agency Ticket Depart- 
ment for the convenience of out-of-town agents. (New York agents 
are also welcome to make use of the service.) You should give at 


least two weeks’ notice. 


NEW HIGHWAY 

Detroit is moving closer to Chi- 
cago. Michigan’s new Interstate 
94 freeway saves at least half an 
hour’s driving time between the 


two cities, taking thirty miles off 


the previously recommended route 
via the Detroit-Toledo freeway 
and the Ohio and Indiana toll 


roads. Driving time over this route 
averaged five hours and twenty- 
seven minutes ; the use of I-94 cuts 
it to less than five hours. This 203- 
mile, all-divided, limited-access ex- 
pressway is the longest continuous 
toll-free stretch of interstate high- 


way in the country. THE END 
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SCANDINAVIA 
Continued from Page 106 


neighbor to the east, partly from its ven- 
turesomeness in modern architecture, and 
partly from the nature of the Finns them- 
selves. For just as the Danes and the Swedes 
and the Norwegians differ from one an- 
other, so the Finns differ from all the rest. 

I needed to come to Helsinki in order to 


be reminded that Finland was part of the 
old Russian Empire until 1917. And should 
there be any misconception that Finland is 
part of the new Russian empire, let me 
hasten to correct it. A large part of Finnish 
pride is a pride in Finnish freedom. Ever 
since the end of World War II the Finns 
have had a pact of nonaggression with the 
Soviet Union, and Finland is permitted to 
have no air force, nothing in the way of an 
army to speak of, and even less of a navy. 





: 


Africa in advance. 


Your safari starts in Southampton, England any Thursday at 
4 PM. 14 days of supreme enjoyment to Cape Town and one 
of the great travel experiences of your life! 


Southampton—Cape Town Royal Mail Fares start as low as 
$398 round trip, Tourist Class. 64-day “Round Africa” voyage 
for as little as $10 a day! Call your Travel Agent or write for free 
“See Colourful Africa” booklet to Dept. H-3, Cunard Line, Gen- 
eral Passenger Agents for Union-Castle Line, 25 Broadway, New 


York 4, N. Y. 





UNION-CASTLE LINE 
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It’s lunchtime, ‘on sea safari’, aboard Union-Castle Line’s “Windsor Castle,” 


THIS, a safari? 


NDEED IT Is, and a superb one, too. You see, once aboard your 
Union-Castle liner for Africa, you begin to get the feel of this 
stupendous continent. Hence you'll hear words like ‘kraal’ and 
‘veld’ and you'll begin to use them knowingly. Many of your 
fellow passengers are old Africa “hands”— their knowledge of, and 
affection for, their homeland makes a wonderful way of meeting 


But it remains a free and independent 
country. The press may print what it 
pleases, and does, and the people may 
say what they like, and do. “Let us be 
realistic,’’ one of my new Finnish friends 
said to me. “We live next door to the 
Soviets. Next to Great Britain, Russia is 
our best customer. And we are a small 
nation. Russia is in a position to exert 
as much pressure as it likes. We walk 
on the razor’s edge. But we walk. We 
hold up our heads. We are Finns.” 

The ancient capital of Finland was 
Turku, in the country’s southwest cor- 
ner. Like Uppsala in Sweden and 
Trondheim in Norway, Turku may 
rightly claim to be the early seedbed 
of its nation’s culture. The first church, 
the first monastery, the first school, the 
first court of justice, the first printing 
press, the first university—all were es- 
tablished in Turku. The city (still the 
third largest in Finland) continued in 
its important role throughout the cen- 
turies when Finland was ruled from 
Sweden. But then, in 1812, four years 
after Finland became a Grand Duchy 
of Russia, the capital was moved to 
Helsinki, which was closer and more 
convenient to the tsarist capital of St. 
Petersburg (now Leningrad). 

The tsar of all the Russias was then 
Alexander I. Under him and his son, 
Alexander II, Helsinki was built up to 
its new importance. The court architect 
of both monarchs was a German-born, 
St. Petersburg-trained servitor named 
Karl Ludwig Engel. The legend that he 


was commanded by Alexander I to 
transform Helsinki into a little §¢ 
Petersburg is probably no more than 
a legend, but the transformation was 
accomplished nonetheless. The heart of 
old Helsinki, whose inner heart in turn 
is the tremendous Great Square, is as 
splendidly Tsarist-Greek Orthodox ag 
can be imagined. 

The square itself is large enough to 
contain four average American city 
blocks, and the original cobblestones, 
worn smooth by the footsteps of many 
generations, still remain. An immense 
flight of stone steps contains the square 
on the north side, running its entire 
length and leading to the Suurkikko 
Church, a huge, brilliant white struc. 
ture that stands on an embankment 
nearly 200 feet above the square. But 
again I don’t want to compete with 
the guide books. I will only say that the 
square and the buildings around it, 
none so imposing as the church but all 
in harmony, is stylistically the most sat- 
isfying square in all the northern coun- 
tries, and that it is but one of the many 
rewards to be had from a walk through 
the streets of Helsinki. 

As for modern architecture, there are 
many arresting examples in the three 
countries of Scandinavia proper (the 
new SAS skyscraper in Copenhagen de- 
signed by Arne Jacobsen should soon 
be world famous), but here in Helsinki 
a whole new school would seem to 
have taken over. The Helsinki Rail- 
way Station, erected in 1919 from plans 
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FTD F lora-Cheque 


Delight the bride 
with “Something : 
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Cift Certificates! 


Give the bride a new—and different—kind of wedding present! An FTD 
Flora-Cheque gift certificate! She can redeem it wherever she may live— 
for the flowers she wants—when she wants them! She can use your 
flowers to set the stage for her first home-cooked dinner, to celebrate her 


” 


“one-month anniversary, 


or just to brighten her new home. Whether 


she chooses a planter, a blooming potted plant, or other floral gift, she’ll 
cherish the living expression of your thoughtfulness. Redeemable world- 
wide. Denominations of $5, $7.50, and $10.00. Buy them at shops listed 
in phone book Yellow Pages under FTD—Florists’ Telegraph Delivery. 
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by the veteran Eliel Saarinen, is as 
much a landmark in contemporary de- 
sign as it is of Helsinki. The place is 
enormous. Built of granite, and with a 
high tower of the same stone looking 
across a busy, vast square that once 
again imparts to Helsinki its opulent 
air of space, Saarinen’s creation is one 
of the few buildings that may be ac- 
curately described as a pile. I don’t 
happen to like the four gigantic figures 
that guard the arched main entrance, 
two on either side and each holding a 
huge globe that comes ablaze at night, 
but this may be my fault—there is no 
reason why I should think of them as 
four colossal soccer goalies, each of 
whom has just been scored upon. 

Saarinen, who became a United 
States citizen in his later years and died 
in 1950, was of the same generation as 
his fellow Finn, Alvar Aalto, although 
Saarinen was the older. (Saarinen was 
born in 1873, Aalto in 1898.) While 
Aalto is perhaps better known abroad 
as a designer than as an architect—his 
chair of bent plywood and tubular 
metal, produced in 1932, effected some- 
thing of a revolution—his achievements 
in architecture are to be found in 
nearly every part of Finland. Here in 
Helsinki his National Pensions Insti- 
tute is properly regarded as a master- 
piece. It is rapidly becoming my favor- 
ite building in Helsinki—“humanized 
modern” is how I think of it, as pre- 
cariously yet perfectly constructed as a 
lyric—but then, now that I think oft, it 
is rapidly becoming my favorite build- 
ing anywhere. 

Engel’s Great Square, straight out of 
Old Russia, along with so many of the 
world’s outstanding examples of mod- 
ern architecture, lends a shock of con- 
trast to Helsinki that can hardly be 
communicated in words. I truly can’t 
understand why this city is so generally 
overlooked by the visitors who pour 
by the thousands into Scandinavia. It 
is not Paris, Lord knows, nor is it even 
Copenhagen, but it is Helsinki—indi- 
vidual and wholly itself. 


For anyone pledged to the written 
word, the handsomest sight in Helsinki 
is the bookshop in Stockmann’s De- 
partment Store. It is the largest book- 
store anywhere in the world. How to 
translate it into American terms is diffi- 
cult. In the whole of the United States 
there are fewer than seventy-five book- 
stores worthy of the name, and even the 
best of these deal as much in phono- 
graph records, greeting cards and art 
objects as they do in books. 

But all this is telling what the Stock- 
mann bookstore is not. What it is is an 
area as large as the largest department 
in Macy’s or even larger, given over to 
books in the Finnish language; and 
then, one flight above, an equally large 
area devoted to books in foreign lan- 
guages—English, French, German, 
Russian, Spanish, Italian, and of course 
the Scandinavian. 

I have been in and out of the place 
several times, stocking up for my long 
haul to Lapland next week, and on 
each occasion it was like extra-special 
bargain day, with door prizes. 


The whole of Scandinavia reads. Book- 
stores are everywhere. Some of the largest 
and busiest places in any Scandinavian 
town or city that one can name are book- 
stores. But as much as its three neighbors 
read, Finland reads even more. Finland 
buys and reads more books per capita than 
any other nation in the world. I wish, for 
my own nation’s sake, that I could avoid 
the embarrassment of statistics, but there is 
no way out. Whereas we in the United 


States buy and read slightly less than one 
tenth of a book per person, excluding 
paperbacks, the Finns buy and read 
slightly more than four books per person, 
also excluding paperbacks. 

And on top of this there are the news- 
papers and periodicals. Helsinki publishes 
seven newspapers with a combined circula- 
tion of 571,000. There isn’t a single com- 
munity of any size in Finland that is a 
one-paper town; all publish at least two, 


and some as many as four. There are now 
101 newspapers in the country. Fifty-nine 
of these are dailies, though a few do not 
publish on Sunday; the others appear at 
least twice a week. As for periodicals, there 
are approximately 1500 of them—quar- 
terlies, monthlies and weeklies. 


Yesterday I went on a side trip to the 


industrial city of Tampere with my ac- 
quaintance Hekki. We have a mutual 


The 
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to give you more 
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in Bourbon enjoyment 


TO HOSPITALITY 


STITZEL-WELLER america's Oldest Family Distillery ¢ Estab. Louisville, Ky., 1849 ¢ 100 Proof Straight Bourbon Whiskey 
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friend in the United States, who happens to 
be a Finn, and Hekki, like so many of these 
hospitable Scandinavians, has gone to an 
endless amount of trouble to make me feel 
at home. Though he is a doctor of phi- 
losophy and a journalist of note, he has 
come to think of himself, now that he has 
just rounded fifty, as an old soldier. No 
one can dispute him the right. He fought all 
through the bitter months of the Winter 
War in 1939, which was one of the coldest 


winters Finland has ever known, and went 
back into uniform in 1941. He is married 
and has two children, a boy and a girl. He 
has traveled throughout Europe and has 
visited the United States, but, like every 
Finn I have run into, he is wholly com- 
mitted to Finland. 

Hekki is a good man to talk to, espe- 
cially when I find myself getting beyond 
my depth. And the other evening I found 
myself, if not baffled, at least a little 





A mustissimo for Martinis. Remember: in mixing cocktails it's not how 
much vermouth, it's the brand of vermouth—and M&R imported ver- 
mouth is // supremo. No wonder it's America's favorite. Mmmm-—and R! 


MARTINI ROSSI 


IMPORTED EXTRA DRY VERMOUTH 
Outside the U.S. and Canada it's simply EGS Vermouth 
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perplexed. I was dining with some of 
my new Finnish friends at The Fisher- 
man’s Hut, an excellent restaurant- 
with-dance-floor just outside Helsinki, 
and we fell in with some people and 
then some more people, including a 
close-to-beautiful girl named Gunnell 
and a bald, barrel-chested blacksmith- 
type Finn whose only word of English 
was a deep, slow, cautious “Hull-o.” 
Eventually we were all in this same 
apartment, the Finns also being non- 
sleepers during the time of these bright 
summer nights. I found it a gay eve- 
ning, and yet a curiously weepy one. 
There were four ladies present, and 
at some time or other, after we reached 
the apartment, each fell into tears, very 
suddenly and very briefly. 

I can report only on a couple of these 
incidents with any degree of exactness. 
There was this dignified Finnish lady 
who would be about forty or so, and I 
was sitting on a couch with her and the 
bald, barrel-chested Finnish gentleman. 
Gunnell, who is as pretty a girl as 
I have seen in Scandinavia, was sitting 
near us on the floor. Gunnell and I were 
swapping ideas about Finland, and | 
was thinking that it was her high Baltic 
cheekbones and slightly oblique eyes 
that were largely responsible for her 
highly individual good looks, when 
suddenly the dignified Finnish lady 
entered into the conversation. “How 
beautiful,” she cried, letting her eyes 
fall upon Gunnell. “Oh, how beautiful! 
Why are you not in the movies?” And 
then she turned to me. “We will write 
Ingmar Bergman in the morning, yes?” 

I was saying that I would be glad to 
join in a manifesto to Mr. Bergman, if 
that was what was wanted, when Gun- 
nell shook her head in protest. “No, 
no,” she said. “I’ve been all through 
that, even a screen test. I decided that I 
didn’t want to be in the movies.” 

The dignified lady looked stunned. 
“But why?” she cried. She stared at 
Gunnell as if transfixed. ‘Oh, so beau- 
tiful,” she said, and then, turning her 
head to one side, began to weep. 

“Hull-o,” the gentleman with the 
bald head and barrel chest said to me, 
smiling benignly. “Hull-o.” 

I replied to his greeting, smiled in re- 
turn, and noticed that the lady on the 
couch with us was still crying softly. 
“You see?’’ I said to Gunnell. ““Aren’t 
you sorry you didn’t get into the 
movies? Look what you’ve done.” 

Gunnell lifted her face to our sorrow- 
ing companion. “Oh, dear,” she said, 
crestfallen. “I didn’t mean to do that. 
I’m so sorry, so sorry.” Whereupon, 
dropping her head, she too began to 
weep. 

I hurriedly fished out a handkerchief 
but no handkerchiefs were needed. Al- 
ready the lady on the couch was speak- 
ing animatedly to our bald friend, and 
Gunnell’s face, when she looked up 
shortly, was bright and cheerful. She 
began talking about some of the films 
now being made in Sweden, and being 
a Finn said that I ought to see some 
Finnish films. 

I was sufficiently intrigued by the epi- 
sode to re-create it later for Hekki, on 
the train to Tampere. [ didn’t think that 
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his being an old soldier and a doctor of 
philosophy would prove specially help- 
ful, but I knew I could count on his be- 
ing a Finn. Those ladies, I said, and that 
bald gentleman besides—what I should 
add, as I told Hekki, was that at a later 
moment that evening I had come upon 
him standing on the balcony of this 
apartment with a glass in his hand, 
Somebody had put something of 
Sibelius’s on the record player. My 
friend was standing very still, staring 
at a clump of birch trees and into the 
distance beyond. “Hull-o,” he said, 
and so help me, his eyes were moist too, 

What about it? I asked Hekki. Could 
I be wrong in thinking that there was a 
large streak of melancholy in the Finn- 
ish temperament, running deep per- 
haps, but not so deep that it couldn’t 
be reached? Outside the window of the 
train, the Finnish landscape swept by. 
Hekki thought for a moment and 
nodded. “What you say could easily be 
true,”’ he said. “Have you listened to the 
popular music that is played on the 
radio, how sentimental it is? You would 
not think that those bears of the woods 
would want to have anything to do 
with it, all that sweet nonsense, but it 
seems to plunge a knife into their 
hearts.” 

He gathered his thoughts for a mo- 
ment. “A Finn from childhood is 
taught to restrain his emotions—his 
softer emotions, anyway. ‘Only monkeys 
show their feelings,’ he is told. And so 
he soon learns to keep his emotions 
hidden, sometimes even from himself.” 
Again he paused. “The Finn has this 
reputation for crudeness, even worse. 
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Good Eating 
and Good Living 


Some of the best eating in 
the U.S. can be had in New 
England restaurants. 

And the HOLIDAY Hand- 
book of New England Res- 
taurants, beginning on page 
147 of this issue, tells you the 
particulars of some of the 
best ones. 

Whether it’s good eating 
or good living — anywhere— 
you'll read about it in the 
colorful and fact-filled pages 
of HOLIDAY. 

By acting now you can ex- 
tend your subscription at the 
special rate of 13 months for 
$3.90 (only 30c an issue) 
before subscription prices go 
up! Use the air-mail reply 
form bound in most copies of 
this issue. Or write to: 


HOLIDAY 


Dept. 1955 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 


No need to send any money 
now—we'll gladly bill 
you later. 
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TOURS — CRUISES -TRAVEL SERVICES 





VERY LOW RATES 

A Pian Tailor Made for you. 
Plansinclude: DOCUMENTS, INSUR- 
ANCE AND NO MILEAGE CHARGE 
1. WE BUY a BRAND NEW CAR for YOU 

NO purchase price to pay. 
2. YOU BUY a BRAND NEW CAR 

Factory repurchase in Dollars guaranteed. 


Immediate payment in Europe upon return. 
Very low depreciation. 


3. BRING HOME a BRAND NEW CAR 
European Transportation free, and take ad- 
vantage of the low European tax-free pur- 
chase price. We handle all the return details. 


4. TAKE THIRTY MONTHS TO PAY 
5. DAILY RENTAL PLAN Low rates. 
Write Dept. H for brochure 


INTERNATIONAL AUTO PLAN, INC. 


120 East 56 St., New York 22, N. Y. EL 5-2480 





CAR is a MUST 
rN in EUROPE 


ORDER YOUR NEW CAR HERE... 
DELIVERY MADE IN EUROPE 
DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY! 

Write for Free Overseas Delivery Booklet, 
and early reservations to: 


121 West 50th St., N.Y. 20, N.Y. Dept. H-6 
8423 Wilshire Bivd., Beverly allie Calif. 


























Olson and Olson’s Campus Tours, America’s 
foremost exclusive specialists of personally 
escorted ALL-EXPENSE tours, present the most 
complete program of 4 to 10 week European 
Tours, featuring London, Rome and Paris. 
Week! y departures NOW thru September in 
QUEEN ELIZABETH, QUEEN MARY or by Jet Air. 
For best accommodations, RESERVE NOW! 
OLSON JET TOURS $1595 to $2125. 
papa LUXURY TOURS, First Class $2325 up. 
TOURS, Cabin Class $1755 


Oren 3 DENT TOURS, Tourist Cass $1646-S1685. 
ver Write today for illustrated 
Poameeaneens jets ““H-61" 


Sdilie ore" 
r— BUDGET-WISE TOURS OF EUROPE —— 


Our 1961 program folder describes our inclusive 
circle tours: 

GRAND, 56 days in Europe, 19 countries, $1360 
CORONET, 37 days in Europe, 12 countries, $1160 


OLYMPIAN, 50 days in Europe, 14 countries 
with Greece 


Most tours visit Britain, Scandinavia and Italy. 


Tour prices include round-trip steamship passage; 
air passage also available. European transporta- 
tion via motorcoach, rail, river and fjord steamers. 
Excellent hotels and meals, sightseeing, entertain- 
ment. Tours expertly conducted. Frequent de- 
partures from April through August. 











Organization 


P.O. BOX 199, NORTHFIELO, MINNESOTA 





planning a trip? 
See a TRAVEL AGENT 


..-and ask to see the 


| HOLIDAY POCKET GUIDES 


























AUTO-TOURISTS! 
TAKE LAKE MICHIGAN 


SHORT CUT 


Milwaukee, Wis. — Muskegon, Mich. 
Morning, Afternoon, Night Sailings 


Save 240 miles of driving — 

Night sailings—gain a day—travel while you 
sleep. Enjoy Clipper hospitality—Spacious 
decks, beautiful lounges. Outside bedrooms 
with toilets, berths, children’s playroom, free 
movies, T'V, dancing, fine food and refresh- 
ments at reasonable prices. Send for beautiful 
color brochure showing rates, schedules, etc. 





One Way Rates 





WISCONSIN & MICHIGAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY, 
Dept. HD-61, Milwaukee, Municipal Passenger Pier 
500 N. Harbor Drive — Tel. BRoadway 1-7905 
Muskegon, Mich., ‘‘The Mart'', Tel. or 2-3679 


8.8. MILWAUKE 


CLIPPER. 











iHOW TO BUY A; 
ICAR IN EUROPE! 


| BOOKLET PRESENTING FACTUAL and COM- § 

J PLETE ANSWERS TO 32 IMPORTANT QUESTIONS } 

How much can | save... Should | rent } 

insiead of buy... How do | ship my car 1 
home ... How about car registration, in- 

surance, driver's license, etc? 3 

Find out how you can } 

SAVE THE COST OF A TRIP TO EUROPE i 

by buying a car abroad. | 

Also Information on | 

NEW CARS IN EUROPE |! 

All models ... sedans, sports cars, i 

convertibles, station wagons. it 


2 STATE SPECIFIC CAR MODELS OF INTEREST TO YOU | 
Write for Beokles H 


| CAR-TOURS in Europe | 


division of Car-Ocean Inc. 8 


21 East 40 St., N.Y. 16, N.Y. EX 2-7797 


Noceandin apes tnen ban anepanunan 


Forp ABROAD 





@USA compact “FALCON” 
e@USA compact deluxe "COMET" 
@ ENGLISH FORD LINE 
@ GERMAN FORD TAUNUS 


— EC GE 


‘© 

All models delivered anyplace abroad with registration, insurance, 

etc. NO CHARGE return freight on USA cars. Tradein, rental and 

leasing plans. Travel now—Pay Later. Send 50c for full details, 
24 page magazine, European road maps, etc. 


FINE CARS, INC. 
154 West 56th St. New York 19, NY 








Thrift Tours to Europe 

Quality travel at Bargain Prices. 10 Countries. The Musts 
and Off-the-Beaten-Track. Evening entertainment. De- 
Saray June, July, and August. 46 to 53 Days. From 








25% 


LOWER’ 


Buy Cook's Travelers Cheques and 
*save 25% on the issuance charge. 
Safe. Spendable everywhere. Prompt 
refund if lost or stolen. Backed by the 
world’s largest Travel Organization. 


COOK’S 


TRAVELERS 
CHEQUES 


In $10, $20, $50, $100 and $250 denominations 





THOS. COOK & SON (BANKERS) 


ony 75¢ PER $100 
WHY PAY MORE? 


at authorized banks, travel agencies and all Cook's Offices, 








The Flying College Tours (12th Season) 
Around the world ($2095) in cooperation with foreign 
universities and governments, Also tours of South Amer- 
ica, Middle East, Europe, Africa, Down the Amazon & 
U.S.S.R. Also Christmas in'the Holy Land. For details write 

Prof. H. H. Tarbell, 1 East 53rd St., New York 22, N.Y. 


: 

Going to Europe? 

Exclusive Driver-Guide, Rented car or yours. Expert guid- 

ance British Isles & Continent. Books hotels, cafes, theatres. 

Inexpensive. References, Bonded. Details: airmail 
. Pronger, 231 IN 





ed. 


or £404, 6399 Wilshire, Los Angeles 48 
Around the World—By Jet 


58 days to Hawaii, Japan, Hong Kong, Thailand, India, 
Kashmir, Egypt, Jordan, Lebanon, Syria, Turkey, Greece, 
Italy. Fully- -escorted tours feature famed Brownell service. 
$3251. Write for folder or see your travel agent. Brownell 


Tours, Dept. H., Brownell Bidg., Birmingham 1, Ala. 











Universal Tours, Lowry Hotel Bidg., St. Paul 2, Mi 





Virgin Islands Yachting Party 

$120 per person; max. 6 persons per cruise. One week all- 
éxpense cruise leaving St. Thomas every Saturday & sailing 
through the islands on small modern aux. schooner. Explore 
uninhabited tropical islands, swim, fish, or just relax. Write: 


Yacht "Rambler", Box 1203, St. Thomas, Virgin islands 














. FRE EUROPE BY CAR z 
4 CATALOGUE 9 
@ EUROPEAN CAR RENTAL & PURCHASE @ 
e Saves You up to 35% on . 
@ sIMCA HILLMAN sd 
@ MERCEDES JAGUAR e 
@ CITROEN PEUGEOT hd 
@ = RENAULT MG, VOLKS 4 
. EUROPE BY CAR 4 
e One Rockefeller Plaza, N.Y. Tel. LT 1-3040 e 
MAIL COUPON OR PRESENT TO YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 

e * 
e Name e 
@ Address : 
Om 

ote City State H-6 @ 
0000000000000 88CS8E8 


















620 N. MAIN ST, SANTA ANA, CALIFORNIA 





WORLD TRAVEL 
Special Features 


Wie 
of All 


WORLD TRAVEL TOURS 
Hae mee ny Rey g -* . outstanding 


els 
program of, ry sight-seeing . 
«oeMany special events. 


oO AROUND THE WORLD 
68-75 days. . . . from $2895 
OA AFRICAN a soy TOURS 
days . to Cairo . $2795 
Oo AROUND THE. ORIENT 
36-41 days from $1980 
(J CENTRAL & SOUTH AMERICA 
31-52 days from $1285 
O SCANDINAVIA AND FINLAND 
Europe extn. from $1595 

On ALASKAN TRAILS TOURS 
19 days . (meals not included) . $785 

South Pacific/Australia Tour 

WO GENE 6c hb et ob 6 4 8 be from $3095 
Contact your local travel agent 
or write for further information 













Luxury Tours at Economical Prices 
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“Join Chris Columbus on the sunny 
Southern Route to Europe aboard the 
luxury liner Santa Maria. — and nights 


are balmy and smooth sailing. Accom- 
modations are all ocean-side...all air 
conditioned. And the succulent viands 
we'll prepare to tempt your sea sharp- 
ened appetite will be a continuous ad- 
venture in continental dining. Two pools, 
exotic ports-of-call, unexcelled service 
and elegance above all. See your travel 
agent or write for full color brochure. 





- 
LA GUAIRA 


SHAW BROS. SHIPPING COMPANY 


140 § E Third Ave., Miami 32, Florida * FR 7-401) 





Europe, Summer Tours 

Quality tours at economy prices, 47 to 61 days in Europe, 
14 to 18 countries, $1245 to $1498. Transatlantic travel by 
sea, air or combination. June & July departures. For com- 
plete info. write Prof. LD. Knecht, Director. 


Knight Tours (H), Box 350, Northfield, Minnesota 


Round the World—$2495 Ali-Expense 
Enjo: oy an economical 54 day all-expense trip around the 
world. Visit twelve countries with optional side trips in 
Europe. Monthly departures. Small, congenial groups. For 
free details write: Americans Abroad, Inc., Travel Service, 

51 University Station, Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


7 ” 
Alaska—'‘'Thru the Lens 
Mountains, glaciers, lakes, Eskimo villages, wild animals; 
magnificent Mt. McKinley, Dawson and the Yukon—ali 
await your camera on this special photo tour starting 
July 16. For folders on this and other tours, write: 


Thru The Lens Tours, Box 4128H, No. Hollywood, Calif. 


FREE 
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Gives costs, dimensions, performance of 
all foreign cars; how to rent, lease or 
ship home; 8 pages of cars in full color. 
Tells how to get free mileage chart, kilo- 
meters-to-miles conversion table, maps, 
hotel guide, etc. Learn how to save 
enough money on a car to pay for your 
trip! 30 months to pay for your car! 


NAME 
ADDRESS. 
CITY. 








STATE. 


Mail this coupon or present 
it to your Travel Agent. 
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For the sportsman, the gourmet and 
the worldly, for the family and 
honeymooners, for a holiday ora 
lifetime... whether you demand 
the most luxurious in hotels or prefer 
an endless selection of moderately 
priced lovely accommodations or 
apartments... 


everyeooy Loves MIAMI BEACH... 
PLAYGROUND OF THE WORLD! 


OM mi WE RT Oe oy 





Write TODAY for complete 
information and colorful brochures. 


ROOM H-21, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
MIAMI BEACH 39, FLORIDA 





Add. 
ACG 








City. State 
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CONFIDENCE 


1 BRAND 
NAMES 





SATISFACTION 





Practical folks buy 
Brand Name pleducts 


Why do you buy Brand Names? Because you trust them. You know 
that they are consistently good, that they always meet the high 
standards of quality you’ve set for yourself and your family. You’ll 
find Brand Name products wherever you go. No guesswork shopping. 


Like good friends, they’re always there. 


The Brand Name manufacturer has built a reputation. He must 
maintain it, so he keeps his standards high, and strives constantly 
to make his product better. He’s always first with new products and 
ideas. He employs lots of people. He helps balance the economy. 
You depend on him. He depends on you. Know your brands, and 
buy the brands you know. You’ll find some of them on the pages of 


this magazine. 


A BRAND NAME IS A MAKER’S REPUTATION 


Brand Names Foundation, Inc., 437 Fifth Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. 









Continued from Page 172 

Over in Sweden they have an expres- 
sion, ‘The Finn with his knife.’ And 
perhaps if you look at it from a 
European view—let’s say from Spain— 
the Finn does seem crude. There is a 
correctness about Spanish behavior, a 
certain elegance, even among the poor. 
The Finns are not quite like that. Take 
drink, for instance. When a Finn 
drinks, he doesn’t drink to be sociable, 
comradely or gay. He drinks to drink. 
Very often he drinks to get drunk. But 
when as a Finn you grow up in the 
woods, life is no fiesta de toros, my 
friend. It is a struggle for survival. You 
have no time for grace or manners, 
You must be ready to kill the bear.” 

In Tampere I saw a modern indus- 
trial town, the second-largest city in 
Finland (pop. 123,600), certainly one 
of the most attractive manufacturing 
centers in the world and an outstanding 
example of town planning into the bar- 
gain. Tampere is often referred to as 
the Manchester of Finland, but it ought 
to sue for slander. Water power makes 
the difference. Tampere is built along 
both sides of the Tammerkoski Rapids, 
from which is derived the power that is 
fed into the city’s approximately 400 
factories. The smoke and grime from 
the chimneys of this many industrial 
plants could be appalling, especially 
since Tampere isn’t a spread-out place 
to begin with, but the sky is as blue, and 
the air as clean, as if industry had never 
been heard of. 

Although the whole of Scandinavia 
has a fondness for the theater, in 
Tampere it would seem to amount al- 
most to a passion. There is a Workers’ 
Theater, a Students’ Theater, a Little 
Theater, and two professional theaters, 
both largely subsidized by the city, 
that between them give about 400 per- 
formances a year. One of these, the 
Tampere Outdoor Theater, is unlike 
any other theater in the world. Revolv- 
ing stages are common. What makes 
the Outdoor Theater unique is that it 
is the audience that revolves, the audi- 
torium itself. 

The theater lies just outside Tam- 
pere, amid some of the most beguiling 
scenery in Finland. The auditorium is 
built in the form of a tilted bowl, shal- 
lower at the bottom than at top, so 
that an unobstructed view of the stage 
may be had from any of its 795 seats. 
The auditorium rests on a turntable, 
similar to those in railroad round- 
houses, and may be revolved a full 360 
degrees in a matter of seconds. 

There is no stage, as such. The entire 
area surrounding the auditorium is the 
stage—a level, grassy, parklike plot 
on which the main action of the play 
takes place and where the actors speak 
their lines, which falls away abruptly 
to the shores of a particularly beautiful 
lake. Though there are a few fixed 
sets—a farmhouse, a barn, several in- 
teriors, a wooden bridge that spans a 
little stream—the landscape itself serves 
as the principal setting. 

The revolving auditorium makes for 
the sort of fluid continuity one associ- 
ates with the films, as I was able to see 
for myself. Twelfth Night was being 
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,. Feet Burn? 


SORE? 
TIRED ? 
IRRITATED ? 


PERSPIRE? 
CHAFED ? 
TENDER? 


Grateful Relief in SECONDS 


You'll marvel how quickly Dr. Scholls 
soothing, cooling Foot Powder relieves foot 
discomforts and helps keep your feet bath. 
fresh all day. It is the perfect way to daily foot 
hygiene for the whole family. Absorbs per. 
spiration . .. helps keep feet dry... aids in 
preventing infection of Athlete’s Foot and 
neutralizes foot odor. Also eases irritating fric. 
tion of new or tight shoes. At Drug, Shoe, 
Dept., 5-10¢ Stores. 15¢, 40¢. 

Economy size 75¢. Try it! 


§ DF Scholls 


FOOT POWDER 


CHANGE HOT DRIVING 
TO INSTANT COOLING 













7} CAPITOL REFRIGERAT 
3333 E. Bivd. 
DALLAS 3, TEXAS 


NEW! 


FROM YOUR TRAVEL AGENT... 











HOLIDAY 
POCKET GUIDES 


Now you can have authoritative an- 
swers to your most-asked travel ques- 
tions in the most convenient, clear, 
concise form ever available. 


HOLIDAY Magazine has compiled 
a unique new series of handy pocket 
quides containing a wide range of 
information essential to planning 
smooth, enjoyable trips anywhere 
in the world. Each HOLIDAY 
POCKET GUIDE is bound in a 
colorful leatherlike cover and measures 
only 2” x 3” .... perfect for carry- 
ing in purse or pocket. 


Five Fact-Filled Books: 


1. How to Get a Passport 

2. Currency Converter and Tipping Guide 
3. Travel Wardrobes For Women 

4. Travel Wardrobes For Men 

5. What a Travel Agent Can Do For You 


Only your travel agent has these HOLIDAY 


POCKET GUIDES .. . please do not order 
them from HOLIDAY. See him today for your 
copies. 


TRAVEL AGENTS: 


If you don’t already have your HOLIDAY 
POCKET GUIDE display unit, write for full 
information and sample copies: Promotion 
Dept., HOLIDAY Magazine, Independence 
Square, Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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ON FATHER’S DAY 
GIVE HIM THE GIFT 
OF GOOD 


Weal for ds of al get! Heirloom 
implement set. ast: Handatene git 


Sox doubis's travel case or perooal 
_ accessory box. Five 
Paki hee $7.95. 


Mb loom., 


“Treasure Chest” 


BREE RES at as 












French cuisine. 
Famous for Duckling 
a la Belasco, Crepes 
Suzette, fine wines. 
Open daily 5 p.m. 
Sunday 4 p.m. 


eo 
1260 N. Dearborn 6 oO 
PARK DEARBORN HOTEL 











NEW ROUTES TO OLD 
MEXICO 


by sea level or mountain highways 
through the Magic Valley of Texas of 
the Lower Rio Grande . . . a fine 
vacation place itself. 


ritk INFORMATION KIT 


WRITE TO: DEPT. H., 
VALLEY CHAMBER 








WESLACO, TEXAS 











CARTER C RPAC LUGGAGE 


; CARRIER 
| FOR THE MAN WHO 
e*| BUYS THE FINER 
\ THINGS. Designed 
for carrying capacity 
enhance the 
f your car 


CARTER MFG. ©O., 


vision Street 
INC. BE 2-7388 © Portland, Ore. 








AIR TRAVELERS To Foreign Destinations 


SAVE to 50% TAX-FREE 

Delivered to plane seat on CIGARETTES, 

flights from Idlewild. NOT 

rae ed as 1 aFFeee, Room CIGARS, and 
rivals Ble t 

TWA and PAA Famine. = PERFUMES 


For details, write, cali or visit: 


WORLD TOBACCO CO., INC. 
New York International Airport 














ms Jamaica 30, N. Y. OL 6-5273 


played when I attended. As may or may 
not be remembered, Act II, Scene I 
calls for a seacoast—here the lake came 
in handy. The scene immediately fol- 
lowing requires a street; Enter Viola, 
Malvolio following. The auditorium re- 
volves even as Viola is entering, with- 
out a break in the action, and though 
the street was not a street, but simply 
a swath of greensward with stately 
trees, none of the illusion was lost. And 
so on throughout the play. Since I 
don’t know Finnish, I can’t comment 
on the performance. I thought it had 
great charm and élan, however, judged 
simply as a spectacle, and the audience 
loved it. 

Incidentally, there wasn’t an empty 
seat in the house. There never is. 
Twelfth Night was to be followed with 
a contemporary Finnish play about the 
lives and loves of a gang of lumberjacks. 
I didn’t get to see it, but I was able to 
watch a rehearsal, with Hekki doing the 
translating. At first I thought I was in 
for something dark and gloomy—there 
was this rough, brawling, restless chap, 
apparently more interested in shooting 
rapids on a log than doing the right 
thing by this nice country girl that he 
would seem to have got pregnant in the 
birches—but all came right in the end. 
Turned out that the fellow was a real 
sensitive type who was anxious to stop 
shooting rapids and settle down. 


Sisu is a Finnish word that has never 
been satisfactorily translated into any 
other language. According to my best 
informants here in Helsinki (I’m back 
from Tampere and leave for Lapland 
in the morning), sisu is not just a word, 
it is more of a philosophical concept, 
like “honor” and “virtue” in English. 
Offhand, sisu would seem to mean 
“courage.” But although courage is part 
of its complex, such elements as nerve, 
stamina, perseverance, heart, stubborn- 
ness and even humor are also involved. 
It was sisu, the Finns say, that got them 
through the Winter War with Russia, 
and it is also sisu, to my way of think- 
ing, that leads a Finn, lolling buck bare 
in a small room where the temperature 
is around 200°, to decide that a tem- 
perature of 250° or even 275° would be 
more enjoyable. And meantime, just 
sO as not to be completely inactive, he 
spanks himself head to foot with a 
small bundle of birch twigs, with the 
leaves attached. This is the sauna or 
Finnish bath. 

Way down deep a Finn cannot imag- 
ine anyone not finding the sauna a most 
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enjoyable experience, but he is ready to 
concede, the world being full of strange 
people, that there may be those who 
may take a contrary view. For myself, 
I side with the Finns. I didn’t think I 
was up to the climax of the sauna, 
which called for switching from 220° 
in an airless room to about 40° in a 
well-aired lake, but, for some reason or 
other, the shock of contrast was hardly 
noticeable. I laid on with the birch 


leaves, too, in a polite sort of way. My 
host went at it more enthusiastically, 
and boosted the temperature of the 
sauna room close to 275° while I was 
swimming around in the lake, which 
only goes to show what a considerate 
man he was. 

Lapland comes next. What if I should 
meet up with that fellow with the briefcase? 





The third and final part of Scandinavian Journey will 
appear in an early issue.—The Editors 








BOOTHS 


HIGH & DRY GIN 


BOOTH'S 
iS GREAT 
GIN 


Ask the man who’s been to 
London! He can tell you. Booth’s 
is a great gin—and a great value. 
The Booth’s High & Dry gin you 
buy in the United States is made 
according to the same formula 

as the Booth’s High & Dry 
purveyed in Britain. It is the only 
gin distilled in U.S.A. under the 
supervision of famous Booth’s 
Distilleries, Ltd., London, 
England. Give Booth’s a try. 





Ede. wi 
a Bet bu The Distlers Coma Lit a Le 


RIG 
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os Spirits -Disllad fin, 


Ask 


London... 
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DISTILLED LONDON DRY GIN « 90 PROOF « 100% NEUTRAL SPIRITS DISTILLED FROM GRAIN 
W. A. Taylor & Company, New York, N.Y. Sole Distributors for the U.S.A. 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 





New York 
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On the brink 0’ the beach 

Luxurious ocean-front cottages 
and hostelry . . . combining all 
the charms of a gracious past 
with all the comforts of tomorrow. 


Modified American Pian: Decoration Day 
through Coiumbus Day—Remainder of year 
on the European Plan. 

COLOR BROCHURE AND TARIFF 

SCHEDULE ON uae 


urney s a im 


_ dante management 
Joyce and Nick Monte 
Box H Montauk Pt. 8-2345 





Montauk Pt., L.1. 





North Carolina 





Snowbird Mountain Lodge 

Exotic peoneeaiata location bordering Great Smokies, El. 

2 Small, secluded. rustic, entirely modern. Am. Plan. 

French chef.’ No cottages. Mid-May to Nov. Mt. Laurel & 
Rhododendron abound in May-June. Moderate rates. Folder. 

Gladys & Elmer Smith, Robbinsville, N. C. Tel. Gr.-94333 


Thousand Islands 
Club and Cottages 


. on the beautiful St. Lawrence River. All 
the friendliness and charm of your own 
private club in a perfect resort setting. 18- 
hole golf course, tennis courts, pool, fishing 
and motor-boating, excellent food, cock- 
tail lounge, movies, dancing, private landing 
strip, horseback riding. Early reservations 
suggested through September. 

Write for brochure: Alexandria Bay, N. Y. 
Tel. 420. Lewis P. Beers, General Manager. 














Comfort and pleasure await you at 
the MOHAWK where gracious hos- 
pitality is a proud tradition. Main 
lodge, 22 modern cottages on beau- 
tiful Fourth Lake. Open May 27 to 
Oct. 15. Write for Literature & Rates. 











Adirondack Inn 


uaint mountain resort catering to families. Supervised 
children’s dining room, playground. Smorgasbord twice 
daily with complete ae All water sports, Golf course, 
tennis court. Dancing weekends. Write for brochure, rates. 


John Smith Urban, Northville (Sacandaga Park) N.Y. 


1000 Acres 


Adirondack Vacationland. Luxurious vacation at sensible 
rates. Indoor & Outdoor swimming pools. All sports, horse- 
back riding, cocktail lounge, resident band, excellent meals. 
Open Apri "28th. Phone Luzerne 696-4500. Write for free 
booklet. Stony Creek (10) N. Y. 


° . 
Adirondack-Mountain-Lake-Resort 
150 acres—cool—level—most attractive—secluded—brand 
new charming motel type guestrooms—really good food & 
service—wines & cocktails —golf—churches—movies—pro- 
fessionally managed since 1935—for color folder write: 
Oscar Holl, Holl’s Inn, Inlet, N.Y. 


Virginia 














WORLD'S 
RESORTS... 


ONE OF THE 
FINEST SMALL 


THE TIDES INN 


IRGINIA 











Tennessee 





Lake Chickamauga Resort 

All new, 66 luxurious lodge and cottage units. Olympic 
pool, golf privileges, complete marina, club, 2 miles shore- 
line. 110 acres on Lake Chickamauga. In sight Civil War 
battlefields. Open all year. Write for free brochure. 
Phone TRemont 7-8591 P.O. Box 5141, Chattanooga, Tenn. 


° 

Loret Resort Villas (AAA and Duncan 

Hines Chattanooga’s leading lake resort on Chick- 

"/ amauga Lake (TVA) meets Family Vacation 

needs with air conditioned housekeeping cottages, restau- 
rant, pool, boats, fishing. For color brochure & rates: 








Enjoy a COLORADO VACATION 
with planned entertainment 


Paradise Ranch 


At the foot of Pikes Peak! 

Just 18 miles from Colorado Springs 
Magnificent new lodge. Royal accommodations, 
meals to please a gourmet, Olympic size 

pool, a horse for every ~~ Rodeos, 

pack trips, chuck 
wagon dinners, 
stagecoach rides, 
swimming, western fun. 
See your travel agent 
or write for free booklet. 












PARADISE RANCH 
Woodland Park 8, Colo. 
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City Office, 35 W. Main, Chatianooga 8, Tenn., Fi 4-6221 
Sun & Fun, 7 days, ¢ 

. 

in Cool Colorado 
Families, couples, singles—have time of your life at 
this famous ranch in Rockies. Plenty to do... or noth- 
ing if you please. Your own horse to ride, swimming in 
heated pool, fishing, boating, square dancing, hay rides, 
steak fries, movies, unsurpassed all-you-can-eat meals. 


Rates include all. Color folder free. 
BEAVER’S S-V RANCH, Winter Park 9N, Colorado. 





* 
Lazy Hills Guest Ranch 
Modern Living in healthful Western Atmosphere on work- 
ing ranch. Ride over scenic trails. Large pool. Excellent 
food. Am. Plan includes all activities. Cottages with con- 
necting rooms. Family rates. 
R. H. Steinruck, Box G, Ingram, Tex. (8 mi. W. of Kerrville) 





Tarryall River Ranch 


Real dude ranch in Tarryall Mts. of Pike National Forest. 
Modern. Am. Plan. Fine food; horses; mountain & meadow 
trails; trout stream; steak fries; recreation hall; jeep trips. 
Rates include everything for perfect Western Vacation. 
Write for folder: Tarryall River Ranch, Lake George, Colo. 





Ranch-Resort Information 


Free booklet of 12 Convenient Ranch-Resorts for real 
vacation fun. Phone MU. 7-0700 any time or write to: 
Eastern Dude Ranches Association 

Room 1604 M, 535 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 





Sixty Three Ranch 

In superbly scenic Absaroka Mts. of south central Mont. 
just No. of Yellowstone Park. Ideal vacation for all ages. 
Comfortable accommodations. Fine food. Riding, fishing, 
pack trips. All ranch activities. For details, references, rates 
write. Paul E. Christensen, Box 471, Livingston, Mont. 









J UNE at Buck Hill 


IDEAL VACATION MONTH 
It’s floral time in the Poconos! The 
friendly sun coaxes you to enjoy 
golf on our sporty 27-hole course. 
There’s tennis, swimming, lawn 
bowling, fishing . . . and a happy 
social life, too. 300 attractive rooms. 


Only 3 hours 
from New 
York and 
Philadelphia 


New York 

Reservation Office 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
Cl rele 5-5620 





Lenape Village, Tafton, Pa. 


In the Pocono Mts., on sparkling Fairview Lake. Elev. 
1650 » Outstanding cottage-lake resort for families, all 
ages. . honeymoon specials! Round-the-clock activities, 
all wate: rer sports. Dancing, entertainment, land sports. 
Famous for fine food. Booklet on request. Tel: Hawley 4596 





. ° 
Crestmont Inn—Mountain Paradise 
Welcomes your family to a carefree Allegheny Mts. holiday. 
Modern hotel rooms, cottages. Superb cuisine. Golf, tennis. 
riding, water sports, shuffleboard, lawn bowling. Golf an 
tennis pros; tot and teen directors. Reasonable rates. Folder. 


Crestmont Inn, Eagles Mere, Pa. LAkeview 5-3232 














inthe ae of , 
OREGON VACATIONLAND 
ONE OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST'S 
FINEST LUXURY MOTOR HOTELS 


THE VILLAGE GREEN 


JUST 20 MIN. SOUTH OF EUGENE ON HWY. 99 
P. O. BOX 277, COTTAGE GROVE, OREGON, 
TWX Cot. Gr. 3113 © Write for vacation brochures 














Wyoming 








G P BAR RANCH 
Cora, Wyoming 
Mr. & Mrs. Stan D. Decker 
Ride, fish, hike, swim, rest and relax amid unequalled 
scenery and delightful climate in modern cottages nestled on 
the fringe of the Bridger bpm | Area overlooking beau- 
Green River Lake. ‘The end of the road and the begin- 
of ”", Pack ene. Big game hunting in season. 
Write for brochure and rates. 
Member Dude Rancher’s Association 














’ 
McCallum’s Jackson Hole Ranch, 
Moose, Wyoming. Located in heart of spectacular rr 
Hole, Wyo. Truly hospitable western ranch famous for 
comfortable accommodations & restful informality. June 
20-Sept. 1. Weekly reservations on Am, Plan. Write: 


W. J. McCallum, 3108 Nottingh Lane, Modesto, Calif. 








Nevada 








TWIN LAKES LODGE 
“The Oasis of Las Vegas’’ 


Discover a complete Dude Ranch 5 minutes from the 
center of Fabulous Las Vegas entertainment. Here isa 
complete Western Resort with Trout Fishing, boating, 
swimming, 18 hole golf adjacent, extensive stables, 
weekly Rodeos, bar - b- ques. Close to Lake Mead, 
Colorado River, ghost towns, De ath Valley, Zion Can- 
yon. Enjoy a budget vacation. Rooms, kitchenettes, 
suites. Request Brochure. Twin Lakes Lodge 
Box 1589, Las Vegas, Nevade—Orchard 8-2002. 


















” esse Department of Commerce | 
| 106 State Capitol-Harrisburg | 











POCONO 
MOUNTAINS 


Famous Resorts for young men & women. Write = 
your 8 freecolorful booklet: 
Room 1604-H, 535 Fifth Ave., New York 17, ony, Y. 








Twin Pine Lodge & Ranch 

Est. 1938. High in the Pocono Mts, Informal resort of dis- 

ate. Emphasis on g ood. Accommodations in 
a & cottages. Beautiful pool-cocktail lounge-fishi: 

a nearby. Rec. by Duncan Hines. Two rates, riding 

non-riding. For details, write Box R, 





PHILADELPHIA’S ONLY 
CENTER CITY MOTOR HOTEL 


FRANKLIN MOTOR INN 


The Parkway at 22nd Street 








300 air conditioned rooms @ Swimming Pool ¢@ 
Cocktail Lounge— Dining Room—Coflee Shop 
@ Direct dial phones @ Meeting Rooms e@ Free 
parking on premises. Phone LOcust 8-8300 ¢@ 
Teletype PH 513 Charles L. Cairo, Manager 








, . 
Ruttger’s Birchmont Lodge 
Grand for families—Cottages & Main Lodge. Dining Room 
(no housekeeping) “mi. sandy beach—heated swimming 
& wading pools—supervised piay program— water skiing— 
sailing—18-hole golf course—fishing-riding—summer theatre. 
Color brochure. Don Ruttger, owner, host. Bemidji, Minn. 





’ 
Ruttger’s Bay Lake Lodge, Deerwood 
“American Plan for Families since 1899’. Private golf 
course. Horseback riding. Supervised playground. Spa- 
cious sand beach. Water skiing, speed boats. Tennis. 
Recreation room. Convention Hall. Ultra modern lake 
resort. Jack Ruttger, Deerwood, Minnesota 





Gunfiint Lodge on the Canadian Border 
A vacation for everyone—Fishing, sailing, canoeing, ten- 
nis, water skiing. $100 weekly for everything, family rates, 
Amer. Plan, A.A.A. & Duncan Hines recommend 
Horseback riding available. 

Justin Kerfoot, Grand Marais 1, Minnesota 





Mexico 





Hotel El Pozo Del Rey—Acapulco 
Small clublike hotel with all deluxe features at regular 
rates. Strictly American style. Air cond. Private tile bath 
with hot vant in every room. Swimming pool, cocktail 
lounge. AAA. Write for illustrated folder & rates to: 


Martin H. Marsalis, Hotel El Pozo Del Rey, Acapulce, Mex. 





The Garden of Eden Resort Hotel 
Intimate jungle fun in Mexico. American comfort and 
health safeguards. Swimming, dancing, trips in region. 
Personal attention by owners! Wonderful, safe food. Res 
ervations or information write Aptdo. 219, Cérdobe 
Veracruz, Mexico, or Consult Your Travel Service 














YOURS FOR A PERFECT 
VACATION IN WISCONSIN 


The Edgewater—located in the heart of vacationland—is 
Wisconsin’s headquarters for fun and relaxation. Fine 
food and vintage in traditionally gracious atmosphere — 
seasonal sports, near University facilities. Reasonable 
rates. Stop over for business — stay over for pleasure. 
Midwest's most interesting hotel. 

Convention Facilities Available 

Write for Color Brochure 

666 Wisconsin Avenue °* Teletype MN8620 
ON LAKE MENDOTA IN MADISON, WISCONSIN 





THE KNUDSON HOUSE 
“NORGE” 


EPHRAIM* DOOR COUNTY *WISCONSIN 


Enjoy an ideal vacation in our old world Scandinavian 
atmosphere. Attractive, heated cottage accommoda- 
tions on the shore of lovely Eagle Harbor; as modern 
as today and charming as yesterday. Family type meals 
with Smorgasbord food specialties. American Plan. 
Our 56th year. Send for rates and folder J. Write Box 
85, Ephraim, Wisconsin, 


HOLIDAY / JUNE 
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the world’s most famous fragrance... 


~ARPEGE 


it 
ra | 


magnificent 


ine mist! 


ig 
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1ended. 


nesota 


regular 


The fragrance more men admire, more women desire —Arpége—now in a refillable spray mist. Measured to give you just enough fragrance with 
every spray. Now in all Lanvin fragrances, My Sin, Pretexte, Rumeur, Scandal and Spanish Geranium, 2 ounces $5.00, refills $3.75 (plus tax). 


LANVIN 


HOLIDAY/ JUNE 





From Motsroly alone... 


STEREO Hi-Fi 
AND MATCHING a 
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“TELEVISION 4 


tion pi 
dining r 
serves a 


in cabinets sr 
of the Drexel for rates 


Declaration collection 





This Motorola® Stereo Hi-Fi matches perfectly all the 
fine-furniture pieces in Drexel’s Declaration grouping 
...and the charming simplicity of its Shaker-inspired 
design blends with any contemporary motif. 


The exclusive Motorola Vibrasonic system brings 
you sound reverberation such as you hear in a “‘live”’ 
concert-hall performance. Three separate amplifiers 
and three separate speaker systems (instead of the 


usual two) assure unmatched tonal purity. 


Below: Motorola’s new Picture Frame Tube (23” 
over-all diagonal meas., 283 sq. in. picture viewing area) 


in the Declaration TV companion piece. Available aN 


with remote centrol. ay rm 
try Inn. 
licious m 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 





Vermont 








The Belmont 


West Harwich by-the-Sea 
“The Aristocrat of Cape Cod”’ 


One of New England’s finest seacoast resort hotels. 
Large, private sandy beach, pavilion. Oceanside 
luncheons. Warm ocean bathing. Children’s recrea- 
tion program. New, enlarged picture-windowed 
dining room, cocktail lounge. Dancing. New elevator 
serves all rooms. Hotel & cottages completely heated. 
68th social season begins June 29. 
From $18 daily, American Plan. 
Write Allan C. Slesinger, Gen. Mgr. 

for rates, folder, reservations, or see your Travel Agent. 


EAST Bar Qovce- 


The Friendly Inn on CAPE COD 
Delightfully situated among unusual gardens and shade 
trees, only 100 yards from the sea. Warm salt water 
(average 70°) swimming. All summer sports. Fun and 
companionship with congenial families. Cocktail 
Lounge. $13 up daily inci really meals. 
An Alsonett Hotel—tor color booklet or reservations 
write Manager, P. O. Box 738, Osterville, Massachusetts. 


(APE CODDER 


HOTEL and CABANAS 




















Most romantic spot on 
Cape ideal for 
honeymooners. Private 
beach and swimming 
pool, golf near-by, all 
Dancing and 
bar. amed 
Cape Cod food. $13 up, 
including meals. Special 
| June rates for honey- 
# mooners. Opens June 16. 

Color Folder on request. 


























ANOTHER HAPPY SEASHORE SUMMER 


ANTUCKET 


ARBOR 
HOUSE * 


NANTUCKET 
N Y. Off. Essex 


The Northfield 


Swimming Pool with sun deck and snack bar, golf, recrea- 
tion for every member of the family zt this delightful coun- 
try Inn. Informal social on 12-$18 day inc. de- 
licious meals. Accom. 200. Open bt year. Color folder. 


A. Gordon Moody, Mgr., East Northfield 32, Mass. 
Straitsmouth Inn 


“The Sea Surrounds Us."’ Atlantic Ocean on three sides, 

Bisa rocky point. Quiet comfort. Central dining room. 

75-$135 weekly ~% all meals. Transient diners wel- 
med. May 27-Oct. 1. Tel. KIngswood 6-3471. 


Mrs. E. Wilkinson, 3 Gap Head Road, Rockport, Mass. 


Menemsha Inn and Cottages 
On Martha's Vineyard Island at a little fishing village 
‘away from it all A cottage inn of charm including 
modern cottages for 2. Tennis. $75 to $105 weekly inc. 
licious meals. Free color booklet. Open June 
D. C. Thompson, owner-mgr., Menemsha 6, Mass. 


New Hampshire 
Whitneys’ in Jackson, N. H. 


A charming Inn off the beaten path. Rooms, Cottages, 
Motel. Private swimming pond with sandy beach, a 
pier, putting green, shuffleboard court. Fishing. A.A.A 

and Duncan Hines. Our folder tells all. Open All Year. 


Bill and Betty Whitney, Jackson 20, N.H. 
Mountain View House —White Mts. 


Gracious hospitality in the tradition of Dodge family for 
four generations. Distinguished clientele. Swimming, golf, 
tennis, skeet, movies, dancing. Cocktail lounge. Fine food 
Special honeymoon rates. American Plan. Rooms. 


N.Y. Res. Off., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, Circle 6-7885 
Pinkham Notch Inn—Dana Place 


Located in the White Mountain National Forest. A moun- 
tain Inn with gardens, fields and woodland walks. Swim- 
ming, outdoor sports, and mountain climbing. Undis- 
turbed relaxation. $10-$12 incl. meals. A tradition in hos- 
Pitality. R, P. Whipple, Mgr., Jackson 2, New Hampshire 


ISLAND, MASS 
House—-PLaza 7-298) 


























° 

Eagle Mountain House 

Overlooks lovely Wildcat Valley. Square mile estate with 

>. course, swimming pool. Informal entertainment, 

retry TV, CinemaScope Movies. Elevator. Sprinkler. 

pasis day inc. 3 excellent meals. June 30-Oct. 16. Color 
er 


Marcia Gale Chadbourne, Jackson 9, N. H. 
Travel Directory 











FARM VACATIONS DIRECTORY 


Now available the NEW Farm Vacations and Holi- 
days directory dese ng 184 vacationing farms, 
ranches and rural inns in the U.S. & Canada. Weekly 
rates with meals $35-$60; children $20-$45. 
Obtainable at newsstands or mail 50¢ to 


Farm Vacations and Holidays, Inc. 
500 500 Sth Avenue, Dept. H, New York 36, New York 














IN MAINE'S 
LOVELIEST LAKE 
AND MOUNTAIN 


COUNTRY 


Mowat Kineo 


HOTEL 


on Moosehead Lake 


KINEO 

MAINE 
O. Hilt 

aytelalels 
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Here, in “‘the last true frontier on the Eastern 
Seaboard,"’ a luxury hotel on its own 1200-acre 
resort estate, provides everything you're look- 
ing for. The greatest hunting and fishing, 
private golf, tennis, swimming pool, boating, 
lake and stream fishing. Accessible by car, 
train or plane. June-September. 
SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
or Rob’t. F. Warner, Inc., 630 5TH, NYC 
JUdson 6-4500 
also in 

Boston, Washington, Chicago, Toronto, London 


0G U NQU IT by the Sea 


Maine 


Finest natural beach on coast, rolling 
dunes, majestic rocky cliffs. Magnificent 
scenery. Artists’ colony. Summer theatre. 
Shopping centre. Deep Sea fishing, golf, 
movies, numerous hotels, guest houses, 
motels, restaurants, tea rooms. 

Write for information and color folder 


OGUNQUIT INFORMATION BUREAU, Ogunquit 11, Me. 


Spruce Point Inn 


AND LODGES 


“An Inn of Distinction.” On the ocean. Delightfully 
situated on a 100-acre wooded peninsula. Attractive 
colonial cottages, swimming pool, sandy beach, 
shuffleboard, putting, tennis, clambakes. Boat trips 
leave from our pier. Churches, golf, summer theater, 
gift shops nearby. Write for Booklet H2. 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE, John Dix Druce, Mgr. 


* 











Goose Cove Lodge on Deer Isle, Me. 


In East Penobscot Bay. Sailing, fishing, hiking and pic- 
nics. Trained naturalist for nature lovers. An artist's 
paradise. Write for brochure. 


Dr. R. A. Waldron, Owner-Mgr., P.O. Sunset, Maine 


Sky Lodge and Motel 


Relax in congenial, informal atmosphere at fine resort 
lodge. 22 rooms in lodge and motel, each has private bath. 
All resort activities—swimming pool, golf, archery, rifle 
range. Excellent food, cocktail lounge. 

E. R. Landgraf, Moose River, Me. (2 mi. N. of Jackman) 








° * . 
Holiday House—Castine, Maine 
Seashore and country combined, Private Beach, Delicious 
Shore Dinners, comfortable large rooms, private bathrooms 
overlook Penobscot Bay. A.P. $15. each double occupancy. 


Write for Brochure and Reservations. 


Holiday in Maine. AAA 


Enjoy the privacy of your own cottage in the pines and 
along the shore of rete: Lake. Delicious Maine meals in 
central dining room. Informal and extensive recreation 
program. June 17 to Sept. 11. Write for color folder. 


Chute Homestead & Cottages, Box 4, Naples, Maine 
The Atlantis Hotel 


A famous New England golf & beach resort overlooking the 
sea. Entertainment. Cocktail lounge. Clambakes. Elevator 
service, sprinkler protected, smorgasbord, charcoal broiled 











BY-THE-SEA 


DIRECTLY on one of Maine's finest bathing 
beaches. An ocean view from every room. Cool 
Breezes always. Golf, all summer sports. Lawn 
luncheons. An interesting social program. Cock- 
tail Lounge. Delicious Maine Meals with plenty 
of lobsters and fresh sea food. Near Churches. 
Season June 17 to Sept. 5 
Economical June Rates. 
Natural Color Booklet, Owen Wentworth, Box 75 

LH. KENNEBUNK BEACH, MAINE 














)PRUCEWOLD 
LODGE 
Cond LOG COTTAGES 


Ideal for Honeymoons 
Perfect for Vacations 


Main Lodge and individual cot- 
tages secluded in spruce woods— 
a combination of modern resort 
facilities and rustic charm. So- 
cial entertainment. 2 tempered 
salt water swimming pools. Pri- 
vate sandy ocean beach. Boat 
trips. Cocktail Lounge. 
Delicious Food. Amer. 
Plan. Reasonable rates. 
Early June to mid-Sept. 
Descriptive Folder. 
Frederick H. Dittmer 
ng. Dir. 


BOOTHBAY HARBOR, MAINE 


nA 













Respite from redundancy 
No traffic, neon, TV or 
jukeboxes. But .. . an Island 
in Time, peacefully, pictorially 
rewarding. Booklet C. 


The Island Inn, Monhegan Island, Maine 
Recommended in Duncan Hines’ Vacation Guide 












Escape to the cool Green Mts. Come play, relax in a 
world of sport. Enjoy the panoramic views, continental 
atmosphere, our renowned French cuisine and epicurean 
wine cellar. Heated pool, 5 courts, own stable, golf club 
nearby. Cocktail lounge, dancing. Country auctions, 
summer theatre. For reservations Tel. Stowe AL 3-7311. 
FOLDER 
STOWE 22, VERMONT 





In Vermont, it’s 
BASIN HARBOR CLUB 


on beautiful Lake Champlain 
for the ultimate in holiday en- 
joyment. 18-hole golf course 
and all sports on land and wa- 
ter. Advance reservations re- 
wired, W rite Robert H. Beach, 
x 10, Vergennes, Vt. for a 
Folio of Facts and Features 
about Basin Harbor Living 


Bonnit Doky... 


Relaxed family vacations. Rustic atmosphere. Mod- 
ern comforts. Allsports. Children supervised. Reason- 
able rates include bounteous Vermont meals. Season: 
June 16 to October 15. Write for free color folder 
to Borden, Louise & Allen Avery, Box 1 


On Beautiful Lake Morey—Fairlee, Yermont 




















Cottage Colony of distinc- 
tion in the Green Mts. Enjoy 
rest,relaxation and privacy. 
§ Filtered swimming pool. 
B filtered 2» quality food. 
Mid-May to Mid-Oct. 


Rec. by AAA, Emmons- Walker, 
Duncan Hines. Color Brochure. 


Erica & Bob Adams, BRANDON 15, VT. 














: 
The Sebago-Long Lakes Region 

32 lakes & ponds, salmon-trout-bass fishing, swimming- 
boating, mountain scenery, golf. Towns of Bridgton, Casco, 
Harrison, Naples, Raymond, Sebago, Standish, Windham. 
For pictorial magazine, map, accommodations write: 


Sebago-Long Lakes Region, Assn., Sebago Lake 15, Maine 
Christmas Tree Inn & Cottages 


AAA. Informal lakeside resort. Cozy, private cottages, cen- 
tral dining. Lodge with indoor recreation. Excellent meals. 
Good fishing, sandy beach, boating, tennis. Golf nearby. $84 
up per person weekly with meals. Late May-mid-Sept. 

Billie & Buck Austin, Bridgton 7, Maine 


. 

Squaw Mountain Inn—Moosehead 
Lake A beautiful vacation estate overlooking Lake. Pri- 
vate golf course, motor launch, fishing, tennis, bow!l- 
ing green. Dancing, entertainments, picnics, Private cabins 
or rooms at Inn. Mid June to mid Sept. Moderate rates. No 
The Sheridans, Greenville Junction 15, Maine 








hay fever. 


IGRECL 


} 


GREEN TRAILS 


Brookfield; Vermont 
in unspoiled Vermont overlooking 
Sunset Lake. Unlimited horseback 
riding, swimming. sports. 
Listed Duncan Hines. 
Open May 28 to Oct. 15 
Leaflet 


Jessie H. Fiske, Brookfield, Vt. 








| 
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Lodge and Cottages midst unspoiled mountain-lake coun- 
try on Canada’s bofder. Fine beach, fishing at doorstep; 








Camp Elizabeth Inn 


Excellent cooking. Informal. 
1 to Sept. 6. Free Folder. 


Newport 16, Vermont 


scenic trips. 


golf, tennis, 
Season July 


American plan. 





Newagen Inn at Cape Newagen, Me. 
400-acre wooded estate surrounded on 3 sides by the 
Atlantic. Tempered ocean swimming pool. All sports and 
recreation. Lobster bakes and cook-outs. Tops in N.E. 
cooking. Planned entertainment. No hay fever. 

John F. Brooks, General Manager 





Bethel Inn 

In lovely Oxford Hills. Heated pool. Own 9-hole golf 
course, tennis, beach club, putting green. Scenic! Pleasant 
new cocktail lounge. Finest cuisine & rooms. Steam heat. 





steaks & lobsters featured inGrill Room. June23 to Sept. 15. Am. Plan. Early June-mid-Oct. AAA rec. 
Ni E. Merrow, Manager, Kennebunk Beach 7, Maine Mr. & Mrs. Guy P. Butler, Bethel 3, Maine 
New Jersey 
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PRIVATE BEACH * GLORIOUS SURF = 


Watreni § 


DIRECTLY ON THE OCEAN 
AT SPRING LAKE, N. J. 


ATTRACTIVE RATES 
Write for Brochure 


Finest Spot ons rey Coast = 













Cheerful room-settings colorfully appointed. H+ 
Wonderful food. Golf. All sports. Supervised 

activities for children. Ea 
Convenient to Monmouth Park Race Track Pt 
FRED O. COSGROVE @ Gibson 9-8800 


i a oO 
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June 22nd - September Sth 





. 
Marlborough-Blenheim Hotel 
On the Boardwalk. Luxurious new wing. Pvt. entrance to 
beac’ ocean. Outdoor pool, ocean-front decks, enter- 
tainment. Inquire about Inclusive Vacation Plans. Excel. 
food. Brochure. Call 609-345-1211; in N.Y., MU 2-4849 





IDEA 


If the idea of a 
seaside vacation 






registers with 
you, you 
should 
register 
with us. 


CHALFONTE-~ HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 


Leeds & Lippincott Co. . . . Progressive Innkeepers for 71 Years 
Write for illustrated folder 














Ownership management Josiah White & Sons, Lid. 


HOLIDAY 


/ JUNE 





Aloha Manor— Vermont Vacation Fun 
On beautiful Lake Morey Family bungalows (fireplace, 
bath). Excellent food. Swim, sail, fish, hike. Golf & horses 
near. Tennis, Canoe & Mt. trips. 2- 16 yrs. 4 age units. 12 
or 24 hr. care per day. Mrs. H. Gulick Pierce, Box D, 531 E. 
20 St., N.Y.C. 10. After June 6: Fairlee, Vt. FE 3-6254 (Vt.) 


* 
White Cupboard Inn 
Vermont Vacation favorite frequently recommended ed- 
itorially—a simple country inn since 1794, at the cross- 
roads of Vermont’s “‘picture village’’. 18- hole golf course, 
famous riding country. For folder and rates, write: 

Allan Darrow, your host—Woodstock, Vt. Tel: 203 


Middlebury Inn, Middlebury, Vermont 
In The Heart Of The pote Mountains. New England Hos- 
pitality at its best. 75 rooms, all modern conveniences. 
On U.S. 7, in the center of an interesting college town. 
Folder: Write or Phone: e P. Williamson, Mgr. 
Middlebury 3, Vermont Tel: DUdliey 3-4961 


Delightful Village Inn—-Famous for Food 
Drink & lodging since 1797. All rooms with bath in both Inn 
& Motel. Colonial Room, coe er Room. Glassed-in 
Terrace featuring Vermont foods & drink. All sports avail. 
Dartmouth College, 1 mi. AAA recommended, Open yr. rd. 
Norwich Inn & Motel, Norwich, Vermont. US Rte. 5. Tel. 43 


Connecticut 




















Free! Connecticut 
Accommodations Guide 


To help you choose—because there’s so much to choose 
from when you vacation in Connecticut! Lists over 
resorts, hotels, motels, inns, camps—with prices. Send 
postcard for FREE copy. Also included free—full color 
brochure showing tremendous variety of Connecticut 
vacation attractions. Write now to— 

c cticut Devel Cc tna 


Dept. HM, State Office Building, ‘Hartford 15, Conn. 











The Homestead Inn 

New England Country Inn. All rooms private bath. Quiet. 
Swimming Pool. Good National Credit Cards Hon- 
or Leave Conn. Tpk. Exit #3. Left onto Horseneck 
Lane to Field Pt. Rd. Tel. TO 9-7500, Color Brochure. 


Walter J. Stephen, 420 Field Point Road, Greenwich, Conn. 
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"\ There’s Always 


FUN for EVERYONE! 


_ By-the-Sea, FLORIDA 








Come to Hollywood for the most fun- 
filled, exciting vacation you've ever had. 
There's activity and enjoyment for both 
youngsters and adults . . . 6-mile beach 
for your enjoyment . . . breezy, oceanside 
boardwalk . . . deep sea and fresh water 
fishing . shuffleboard — in the very 
heart of cool vacationland. 

* 9200 rooms and apartments at attractive 
summer rates 
¢ Summer Dog Racing — Hollywood Kennel Club 


FLORIDA'S GOLFINGEST City 
SIX GOLF COURSES 


t Ciamner of Commerce, Dept. H-9 
Hollywood-by-the-Sea, Florida 
Send FREE ‘‘Pleasure Chest”’ 
information and rates on: 
Apts. 0 Hotels 0 Motels 0 

InTownO OnBeachO PermanentHomeQ) 
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Plan NOW for a fun-filled holi- 
day! Gulf-side vacation pleasures 
await your entire family. Write to: 
R. S. Hoover, Treasure Island 
Chamber of Commerce, Treasure 
gy Island, Florida. 
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In Fort Lauderdale, take French Leave! 
For a week or a season. Delightful efficiencies and_bed- 
peggy ee ts., all with TV. Pool. Barbecue. Patios. 200-ft. 
to Beach, Convenient to all Ft. Lauderdale and Miami 
Beach ‘off ler. Reduced rates. Free Color Brochure. Write: 

French Leave, 4230 Ocean Dr., Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. 


Gulf Winds Vacation Apts.—Motel 

200 ponpetions apartments on Gulf of Mexico's widest 
beach. Near fishing, golf, shopping, attractions. Imperial 
— cuisine & lounge. Reasonable rates for 1, 2 bed- 
rooms with kitchenettes. Bring the Family. Color brochure. 


Taylor H. Carr, Box 6218-H, St. Petersburg Beach, Fla. 
Virgin isiands 














A Very Private Paradise 


A delightful Caribbean resort, designed 
for the pleasure of discriminating vaca- 
tioners. New low rates from $17.50 per 
person, full American Plan (to Dec. 20). 








See travel ESTATE 
agent or 
N.Y.Reserva- 
tion Office, 
fel- 
nyo ST. CROIX, 
Circle6-6820 VIRGIN ISLANDS, U. S. A. 
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Gay island living . . . the sun smiling on a 
palm-fringed coral beach, a tropical moon 
inviting romance. Fabulous Food! Escape 
to these sixty lovely acres—frequent non- 
stop flights from New York and Miami. 
Single from $18, Double from $32 
American Plan « April 16-Dec. 16 
See travel agent or Oliver Kermit Associates, 
Inc., 521 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. Tel. YUkon 6-1800. 


~D 


HOTEL & COTTAGE COLONY * MONTEGO BAY, JAMAICA, W.!. 








Championship golf, tennis, rid- 
ing, fishing in pollen-free air... 
Lido beach, heated salt-water 
pool, dancing. From $20 a day 
Am. Plan. Served by Saguenay 
steamers, rail, or highway from 
Montreal. L. K. Sheppard, Mgr. 


‘MANOIR RICHELIEU 
Dept. N, Box 100, Montreal, Canada * 
or Canada Steamship Lines Offices 
in Boston, Chicago, Detroit, New — 
York, Phila., Toronto, Quebec or ~ 
your Travel Agent : 







A DIVISION OF CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 








Everything wonderful about Jamaica is more so at the 
Arawak. Located in mid-Northshore Jamaica, in Ocho Rios. 


@ Air-conditioned © Swimming pool 
@ Gourmet meals © Cocktail lounge 
@ Limbo Supper Club @ Pitch 'n Putt golf 







ARAWAK P.O., JAMAICA, W.I. 
See your travel agent or Leonard Hicks, Jr., Inc. 
New York @ Chicago @ Miami @ Detroit 
Washington, D.C. @ Atlanta ¢ Toronto 








line 


MN 
OCHO RIOS, 
JAMAICA, 


es 


Luxurious club atmosphere. 
2 beaches, private balconies, 
terrace dining, finest cuisine 
on the Island. Calypso gaiety; 
: starlight dancing; all sports. 
ee your Travel Agent or 


~ : ° WM. P. WOLFE, REPRESENTATIVES 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Chicago 
Cleveland, Miami, Montreal, Toronto 
Arizona 


Heart of the Scenic Southwest 
We:tern Gateway to Mexico 















ARIZONA 






Free color booklet write: z 
Sunshine Climate Club, 6115-J, Pueblo, Tucson, Ariz. 


Hotel Adams, Phoenix, Arizona 


Unique & historic hotel— meeting place of the Southwest — 
completely modern service & accommodations. Air-condi- 
tioned; roof swim pool; fine restaurants, with 24- hour serv- 
ice; drive-in Auto Lobby; fabulous collection of pioneer 
days photos & paintings. Write for folders and rates. 











nom TADOUSSAC 


AND FISHING LAKES ar to Sept. 
Tadoussac, Prov. of Quebec 


Od dO nOe ( isa 
PEC iiss rry 
sD ie aoe 


where the St. tameas and Saguenay Rivers mest 


Golf, tennis, heated swimming pool, dancing. 20 

well-stocked fishing lakes, pollen-free air. From 

$13.50 a day per person, Am. Plan. By steamer or 

highway from Montreal. J. A. Ouellette, Megr., 

Dept. C., Box 100, Montreal, or Travel Agents. 
A DIVISION OF CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


ro 











THE EMERALD BEACH—a 
resort hotel in the grand man- 
er. Longest private beach 


Cc in Nassau, dock, all sports. 





NASSAU Entertainment. Open all year. 
write 532 Madison Ave., N. Y. 22, for free folder 


Colorado 


WILDHORN RANCH 


“THE PERFECT COLORADO VACATION” 
Near Colorado Springs and Pikes Peak. Riding, Trout Fish- 
ing, Square Dancing, Chuck Wagon Dinner, Heated Swim- 
ming Pool. Wonderful Meals. American Plan from $87.50 
weekly. Pack and Sightseeing Trips available. See your 
Travel Agent or write for free folder. Open May to Oct. 
Rates for children. Phone: Colo. Springs, Mulberry 7-9046. 














HANK HODER FLORISSANT 1, COLORADO 


City Hotels 
New York, N.Y. 





3 @ 100% fresh air-conditioned, 
: with dial-it-yourself control! 
° © 550 seat professional thea. 
stre for meetings, conventions! 
> Continental registration 

sand checkout —no standing, 
*no waiting in line! 


Only 
ONE 


New York: : Overlooks Central Park... . new 
*custom designed furniture in 
Severy room— io, tu. a 
Hotel + popular continental cuisine. 


Has Al]: omesswsa 
< Special Family Plan 

These +. Teletype NY 1-3949 
. Phone CI 7-7000 


Write for new color « 
ebrochure #H. Or 
* see yourtravel agent. 


BARBIZON- PLAZA 


106 Central Park South at 6th Avenue, N. Y. 


Park Chambers Hotel, 68 W. 58 St., N.Y, 


A favorite with visitors to N. Y. Modern! F: riendly atmos- 
phere! In smart 57th St. area, block from Central Park, 
minutes to theatres, shopping etc. Singles from $9, Doubles 
from $12. Suites from $18. Weekly rates. Air conditioned, 
T.V. Pantries available. James A. Flood Mgr. Plaza 3-5900, 


Features!: 











ON HISTORIC St. Simons Island, 
Georgia. Nestled at the edge of 
the Atlantic, the King and Prince offers 
facilities of a fine resort in relaxed in- 
formal atmosphere. Explore the Is- 
land's romantic past under centuries 
old, moss-draped oaks. Sport—Social 
program. Golf, riding, ocean or fresh 
water pool swimming. Finest cuisine. 
Write 
George Timbes, Mgr. 
King and Prince Hotel 
St. Simons Island, Ga. 

















California 
Carmel Valley Inn, Carmel Valley, Calif. 


Complete resort in a sunny fog-free garden valley. 10 miles 
from world-famed Carmel. Relaxing atmosphere. Romantic 
retreat for honeymooners. Heated pool. Golf available. Also 
operated by Ashton A. Stanley. European Plan ratesfrom 
$10 single, $12 double. Write for reservations or booklet. 








° ° 
Alisal Ranch-Resort, Solvang, Calif. 
A must for your Calif. vacation. Spanish land grant from 
days of the Dons. 40 mi. from Santa Barbara. 10, 
operating cattle ranch inc. complete modern resort, 18-Hole 
golf course, 75 horses, 60 trails, rodeos, barbecues, cocktail 
nana. tennis, heated pool. Color folder & rates on request. 





* : ° 
Richardson Springs, Calif. 

Family vacations in the mountains near Chico; fun and 
relaxation for adults, teen-agers, children. Mineral baths, 
massage, heated pools, golf, etc. Air-Conditioned Hotel 
and Cottages. For vacation program write: 


Bob Richardson, P.O. Box 99, Richardson Springs, Calif. 





La Playa Hotel, Carmel, Calif. 


Unexcelled hospitality in picturesque Carmel-by-the-Sea, 
golf capital of the West. Overlooking the Pacific. Heated 
pool. Wonderful food. Haven for honeymooners. Modified 
American Plan rates from $16 single, $24 double. For color 


folder, write ashton A.Stanley, La Playa Hotel, Carmel, Calif. 





* ° 
La Valencia Hotel, La Jolla, Calif. 
The traditionally fine hotel in climate-perfect California's 
lovely and distinguished ocean-side community. Rooms 
and suites overlooking the blue Pacific, heated pool, won- 
derful gardens. Five restaurants. For information write 


Dick Irwin, La Valencia Hotel, La Jolla, Calif. 





The Inn at Rancho Santa Fe, California 


Southern California's ‘four seasons"’ resort. Finest all-year 
weather for golf, riding, tennis, pool, beach club. Pic- 
turesque atmosphere. Fine food. Sight- seeing an San Diego 
Co. & old Mexico. Write Wes Hadden, Mar., for folders. 


The Inn at Rancho Sante Fe, Calif. 











The 


A SUPERIOR 


IT IDENTIFIES 


[SUPERIOR 


MOTELS INC 











It's the Sign of Superior Certified Accommodations 
and Warm, Friendly Hospitality 
YOUR GUARANTEE OF A DELIGHTFUL VACATION 


WHY WORRY? TRAVEL RELAXED 


ANY SUPERIOR MOTEL WILL MAKE YOUR GUARANTEED 
ADVANCE RESERVATIONS AT ANY OTHER SUPERIOR 
MOTEL FREE OF TELEPHONE CHARGES. 


SUPERIOR MOTELS INC. 


4-Leaf Clouer 


SUPERIOR MOTELS 


WRITE FOR NEW, FREE 1961 DIRECTORY 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE DIV. 32 
BOX 425 HOLLYWOOD, FLA. 
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NEXT MONTH 


The backbone of our July all-U.S.A. issue is Part 
One of John Steinbeck’s IN QUEST OF AMERICA, 
an epic account of a recent journey across the con- 
tinent. And complementing Mr. Steinbeck’s story are 
two perceptive albums of photographs—THE NAT- 
URAL AMERICAN, taken by the great Henri Cartier- 
Bresson with unsuspecting citizens as his subjects, 
and THE MAGNIFICENT WEST, in which Ernst Haas 
portrays some of our finest scenery. 

In KEYS TO THE UNITED STATES David Dodge re- 
veals off-trail attractions for the traveler who likes 
to browse; Eli Waldron portrays a region in MARK 
TWAIN—THE WORLD HE LEFT BEHIND; and John D. 
Weaver pens a lively and astringent LIGHTNING 
GUIDE TO LAS VEGAS. 

Bygone elegance and present-day comforts of 
the nation’s railroads are recounted by Lucius Beebe 
in MY FAVORITE TRAIN RIDES, and Alfred Bester 
persuades the exuberant Jack Lemmon to sit still 
for an ANTIC ARTS portrait. 

Holiday’s annual listing of U. S. RESTAURANT 
AWARDS will appear in July, along with other purely 
American pleasures: a HANDBOOK OF AMERICAN 
ARCHITECTURE by George Nelson, A SHUNPIKE 
TOUR THROUGH OREGON by John Wesley Noble 
and a Clifton Fadiman PARTY OF ONE on U.S. 


humorous verse. THE EDITORS 
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THE KEY LINK IN YOUR WARDROBE 





Your socks... the Vital 1/10th of appearance 


TONE ON TONE is Bear Brand’s new continental look of restrained elegance for the 
critical gap between shoe and cuff. Black over Grey, Black over Olive and Brown over 
Black, all with harmonious neat clock. Stretch Ban-Lon,® 100% textralized nylon. 


Only $1.00 the pair, 
if Bear Brand 


almost everywhere. 
©1961 Bear Brand Hosiery Co., Chicago 3, Ill. A Bear for Wear Since 7893 





The lighter Scotch... 
with genuine Highland character 


VAT 69 


One Scotch Stands Out... lighter, drier, smoother 








= € ty) - ‘ 
« Cee ae 
[-Pet-t-t-Y-+4 am osele) m4 
OF CALIFORNIA 40TH: ANNIVERSARY— 45,000 SWIMMING POOLS 


WHY WAIT? ENJOY A PADDOCK POOL NOW 
PADDOCK POOL EQUIPMENT CO. « 14600 Arminta, Van Nuys, California 
Please send FREE Pool Planning Kit 


NAME 








ADDRESS 
CITY STATE 


SEE THE YELLOW PAGES OF YOUR PHONE BOOK FOR DEALERS IN YOUR AREA 
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Wherever you go...go first by Long Distance 


“T always call ahead. Doesn’t everybody? 


“Really it’s Daddy who calls and asks for reservations. 
Then we pack up and go.” 


No doubt about it—calling ahead for reservations 
is a good idea. You know where you’re staying 
and what it will cost. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
Keep in touch by Long Distance 
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: Pate sa Ne 


This bridge isn’t for playing—but the view is great and the welcome warm! Just slid: ed at POX xn 
look around you. You’re on top of a world that was created for your enjoyment. Lhe i, 7 
A Grace Line Caribbean cruise is more than delightfully drowsy hours in a deck oe oe 

chair in the sun. Or a splashing good time in the largest outdoor pool afloat. Or the 

gay informality of buffet luncheons on a shaded veranda. To be sure, the Santa Rosa 

and Santa Paula offer you a sweeping La Playa deck that is a veritable playground | 
in the sun. But pleasure is everywhere on these magnificent liners. And so is the all- . f 
first-class luxury. All staterooms are outside, spacious and tastefully decorated. i 


Each has a private bath and individually-controlled air conditioning. ij 





Take your 13-day Grace Line cruise soon. The Santa Rosa or Santa Paula sails 
from New York every Friday the year around for Curacao and Aruba, in the re Ht 
Netherlands West Indies; La Guaira, seaport for the capital city of Caracas, Vene- ; 
zuela; Kingston, Jamaica; Port-au-Prince, Haiti; and Fort Lauderdale, Florida. 

For information and reservations, see your Travel Agent, or write Grace Line, 


3 Hanover Square, New York 4. Agents and offices in all principal cities. 


GRACE LINE 


THE MOST FAMOUS NAME IN CARIBBEAN - SOUTH AMERICA CRUISES 
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When a cool blue jacket sparks a warm response... it must be : € wi | 


99TM 


“Nite Magic™. the “International Look” in the coolest blend of Dacron and Orlon*, Completely 


automatic wash-and-wear. Handsome...in red, white, or biwe. About $42.50 (slightly higher in the West). 
> +) 


* 


AFTER SIX FORMALS, TWENTY-SECOND AND MARKET STREETS, PHILADELPHIA © 200 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK +H0% Dacron Polyester 50% Ono Menyhie, Miners iy GuPont 





